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Ancto-Inp1ans are not without honorable representatives in 
the realm of letters. Sir William Jones, Wilford, and Elphin- 
stone enjoy a reputation scarcely inferior to that of Hastings, 
Wellesley, and Metcalfe, and yet we are hardly entitled to style 
ourselves a literary community. The fact is, that books do not ne- 
cessarily constitute a literature. Many and weighty are the tomes 
put forth by the Asiatic Society, but the writers of those abstruse 
papers, nen honored and honorable in their vocation, would not 
venture to claim a place in the sacred Walhalla of illustrious au- 
thors. Even those famous men whom we have mentioned, leaders 
of the heavy brigade of Anglo-Indian scholarship, would retreat 
modestly from that threshold, being themselves the first to ac- 
ee Be that as had been their work so must be their reward ; 
as they had forced secrets from nature, or from the scarcely less 
reluctant obscurity of byegone ages, so they were to be honored 
as men of science, as antiquarians, as philologists; but inas- 
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much as their written works had been only as it were the acci- 
dental supplement of their discoveries, they neither demanded nor 
wished to be judged by them. The energies of a great au- 
thor are in his writings ;—the writings of the most celebrated 
orientalists have been but the record of the practical work to 
which their energies had been devoted. Hence it follows that 
Sir William Jones, the greatest name in Anglo-Indian_litera- 
ture, is praised by huudreds, but read by units: hence it follows 
that Mount Stuart Elphinstone, the learned, faithful, painstaking 
and accomplished historian of India, is indeed an invaluable guide 
to the professional man or the deliberate student in India, but 
caviare to the general reader in England. It is no disparage- 
ment to those eminent men to whom India owes so much, to say 
that in the gift of expression they appear mostly to have been 
deficient. This is a deficiency which in this garrulous age we may 
not only pardon, but even envy in the case of men whose cos- 
tiveness of words has been recompensed by coptousness of deeds : 
they did good service—better none—in ascertaining the condition 
and antecedents of the new countries of which England had become 
possessed, and if in the record of these discoveries they neither 
aimed at nor attained the supplementary reputation of being 
brilliant authors, we have little ground for wonder, and none for 
censure. 

But while this division of Indian worthies moves on with dig- 
nified confidence to its own proper resting place in the temple of 
ame, nor cares to linger before the Court of Letters where its pro- 
per resting place is not, this latter Court is besieged by a noisier and 
inferior troop—peremptorily demanding admittance in the name 
of Anglo-Indian light literature. 

Poets it is confessed we have not. Biographers and_histo- 
rians are equally wanting: nor is this unnatural. We Anglo- 
Indians form, after all, not a nation but a colony ; not even a 
colony but a garrison; we take our serious literature like our 
pale ale from the mother country ; why should we produce what 
we can so easily import? But imasmuch as we are a commu- 
nity of educated Europeans, enjoying on the whole considerable 
leisure, what more natural than that we should expatiate in the 
more flowery fields of letters; that we should take our chance, 
nay that we should excel as epigrammatists, as writers of arti- 
cles, as novelists or as wits ? 

Certainly, this is the one style of literature which Anglo- 
Indian life has evinced a tendency to call forth ; and it would ap- 
pear at first sight as if the demand for amusement on the one 
hand, and the vacant hours which we all have to dispose of in 
this country on the other, did furnish a combination of. cir- 
cumstances favourable to a supply of supeessful literature. It 
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might have been so, but we are bound to express our conviction 
that it is not so. The press, indeed, has not been idle in India, 
hut we should be sorry if the Indian services were obliged to 
stake their intellectual reputation on what it has produced. 
We Aneglo-Indians have evidently brought with us the courage 
and energy of our native island; why “have we left behind us 
our native wit, humour and imagination ? We have succeeded as 
soldiers, as sailors, as statesmen, as Judges as magistrates; why 
have we so failed, (we say it with the fear of the Minerva press 
z India, of the De lhi Sketch Book, and even the hydra-headed 

Caleutta and Mefussil newspaper press before our ‘eyes,) why 
have we failed so signally as //ferati / 

In the first place it is necessary, before attempting to answer 
this question, to justify the assertion on which it rests. An indig- 
nant crowd starts up, and like a once celebrated preacher, dispos- 
es of the hypothesis by denying the fact. 

Who can doubt that the mild and respectable author of “ The 
Gong” believes in his heart that he has conferred a literary 
benefit en his brother officers in India? or that Dr. Moses often 
reads with complacency his record of an “ Englishman’s Life in 
India,’ which might have been exempted from the stigma of 
common place book-making if it had been published a century and 
a half ago; but which, appearing as it did in 1853, ean be regard- 
ed as little more than the public: ition of a private and very unin- 
teresting diary? The author of “Tales of the Forest” will never 
be persu: 1aded that he has written a book, which bright blue covers 
and clear type cannot redeem from the obvious curse of dreary 
dullness. So confident are Col. Markham and Mr. Bentley in the 
universal interest attaching to the number of beasts and birds 
slain by the former, that a splendid volume, royal oetavo size— 
containing equal amounts of type and margin, is unhesitatingly 
devoted to the thrilling record. But when we come to the real- 
ly clever authors on the list, we are met with an assurance which 
almost overpowers argument: who can doubt that Mr. Torrens was 
the most brilliant genius and ablest author of his day, when 
the fragments of his writings are presented to us with such osten- 
tatious and unstinted generosity, and we are assured by his bio- 
grapher that while these fragments are quite good enough for 
us, Mr. Torrens was in fact spoilt by coming into such company, 
so little capable of appreciating him: he was a bright light in 
{ndia,—but he would have been a star of the first magnitude* 
had he stayed at home. 

Were we not writing under the protection of an incognito 
which cannot be penetrated, we should hardly venture to pen the 

* A Selection from the writings of the late Henry W. Torrens, Esq., B, A. Me- 
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succeeding sentence. We should hardly dare to charge as one of its 
shortcomings against Anglo-Indian society and the literature in 
which that society is re flected, a want of knowledge of the world. 
Were we to bring forward an accusation of theft, murder, adul- 
tery, or all the seven deadly sins rolled into one, we should be met 
with a listless denial or a laughing assent. But it is a fearful 
thing to be ignorant of the world. The I: itely emancipated cadet 
who brings with him the freshest fashions of Mr. Switchards’s 
academy, the civilian who has inherited all the traditions of Hai- 
leybury licentiousness ; the subaltern who has recently returned 
from furlough, fully persuaded that he is a rové of the first water, 
all stayt indignantly at the bare mention of an accusation hous 
which of all others the ‘y devoutly believe themselves to be mno- 
cent. But the dispassionate observer, who is aware that the world 
has other phases than are presented to Haileybury lads or tavern 
explorers, will not hesitate to confess that “ provincialism” is a 
marked feature in the character of Anglo-Indian society. The 
Yast Indian indeed still earries his provincialism home with him, 
and there he is rather proud of it. He feels flattered at being 
taken notice of as an eccentric who rises at strange hours in the 
morning, interlards his conversation with uneouth words, and de- 
lizhts to feed on hot dishes. | He is proud, because he feels that 
after all to know India has been his particular work in life, and 
these eccentricities are awkward witnesses that this work has 
been performed. Nobody blames an Anglo-Indian for not know- 
ing the world, any more than people ‘blame a sailor for not 
knowing how to ride; he has been banished all his life, at least 
with brief and rare intervals, from Europe and civilization : he has 
generally speaking neglected rather than cultivated his literary 
taste ; he may know the Pottergong district, he may know Ben- 
gal, he may know India, he may “know Asia, but how should 
he—in the conv entional sense of the phrase—know the world. 

We award the full benefit of this plea to the author of “The 
Gong.” Major Vetch may be, and we doubt not is, an 
exemplary officer ; he does his duty in his vocation, but a little 
more of knowledge of the world would have convinced him that 
his vocation is not book making. 

The title of the book is utterly meaningless : Gong is used as 
& mere synonyme for volume, and by way of keeping up the joke 
a chapter is called a toll : but as regards any latent meaning in 
these nicknames, this Tale, for such it is, might as well have been 
entitled the “ Diving Bell, ” or the “ Coach and Six,” or the “ Cho- 
lera Morbus,” or w hatever the reader pleases. The story itself is 
such as might be expected from an author who evidently had no 
store to draw on exc ept what he had seen with his bodily eyes, 
and what he had read. Thus we have the ordinary routine of Tn- 
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dian life, in orthodox succession, from the voyage out to the 
voyage home, cemented by a few of the common- place incidents of 
common-place novels. Had the author possessed that inward eye 
which enables imaginative writers to see though blind, he would 
have written a very different kind of book : had he possessed the 
sharp, hard, sensible judgment of a man of the world, he would not 
have written at all. 

We cannot be so indulgent to Dr. Moses. <A book of travels 
in Bombay is an insult to the denizens of that enlightened Presi- 
dency. A man is indeed at liberty to publish his observations on 
Indian life, but it should be under the decent disguise of 
three volume novel or a missionary tract. The sepoy, the 
European officer, the civilian, may offer fair materials for 
gene painting, but are hardly ‘to be treated as strange and un- 
known species, coldly classified and deliberately described. At 
any rate the descriptions should be accurate, as those of Dr. Moses 
are not. Years have dimmed our recollection of the harbour of 
Bombay, of the black rocks of Beach Candy, and the wood- 
fringed beauty of Malabar Hill, but we should still detect the 
real points of the landscape were they to be recognised in the 
vague and vapid description of Dr. Moses. Slight as is our ac- 
quaintance with the sister Presidency, we venture entirely to dis- 
sent trom the dogma that the “ only way one can possibly vet on 
with native servants is by constantly thre: atening to send them to 
the bazaar master and have them punished ; or by withholding 
their pay.” The whole scope of Dr. Moses’ work evinces igno- 
rance of the world: but if he did make up his mind to such a so- 
lecism as to publish a book of travels in a district four weeks from 
{ngland, and as well known as Ireland, he should surely have 
avoided within the limits of his chosen subject the additional 
blunder of writing like a Griff. 

We cannot venture to charge a Colonel in the royal army, 
and a Burlington street publisher, with ignorance of the world; 
we should rather be disposed to regard the work before us as a 
sign that they know it too well. We have a kindness for sport- 
ing authors: they have, as a rule, a genuine love of nature, and 
a healthiness of body which imparts a cognate health to their 
mind and to their books. Their works are often extremely in- 
teresting to men who have never mounted a horse or fired : 
gun: not principally, however, on account of their professed = 
ject so much as the accidents by which that subject becomes sur- 
rounded. 

The mere record of pigs speared and partridges shot is interesting 
only to the initiated ; even the more dignified pursuit of bears and 
tigers becomes monotonous in relation after one or two anecdotes ; 
tv the sportsmen himself each case presents, it may be, points of dif- 
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ference from any former case, but these points are too minute to be 
transferred to paper, and to the general reader one tiger dies for 
all. Still there is a charm in sporting literature that we could ill 
afford to lose. We assure our yellow covered contemporary, whose 
wrath may have been provoked by the foregoing sentences, that 
we speak with perfect sincerity. It is pleasant to have occasional 
intercourse with men who throw off the work a day world, and 
boldly live to enjoy. The pleasure is increased when the sporting 
author evinces, as he frequently does—as the result of healthy 
physique—a hearty adiniration and a keen eye for natural beauty ; 
or when, as is also frequently the case, the same physical and men- 
tal vigor transpire in a vein of strong, clear, sensible argument, the 
greatest of intellectual luxuries, or in a humorous appreciation 
and picturesque delineation of human nature out of doors. — Hence 
it is that Harry Iieover is a favorite author, not only with turf- 
ites and fox hunters, but with gentlemen who sit at home at ease, 
with Review writers as we certify, with divines as we do not 
doubt: hence it is that Izaak Walton’s fame has nearly attamed 
the limit of a second century. But Colonel Markham’s book has 
no such charm: not, as we firmly believe, from incapacity on the 
part of the author, so much as a mistaken resolution. He seems 
to have set out with the idea that his book was te be a Sport- 
ing Journal, and that all foreign or incidental matter was 
to be rigorously excluded. The result is, a volume which all the 
meretricious splendor of Bentleian “ getting up’ cannot redeem 
from the fatal fault of dullness. Every now and then we catch 
glimpses of a lite beyond bear killing ; of the gallant 32d Regi- 
ment ; the Mooltan campaign; Sir Charles-Napier ; the snow- 
crowned, life-giving Himalaya ;—but no sooner does the more 
extended view suggest itself, than it is remorselessly shut out by 
the too conscientious author, who will write about sport only, for- 
getting that what was once sport to him, may, when reduced to 
narrative, be death to a weary reader ; and we find ourselves @oing’ 
over the well known ground—of awkward positions—perilous es- 
capes—crack shots—triumphant slaughter. 

Very different are the sporting articles contributed to the Cuv/- 
eulla Sporting Review by Mr. Henry Torrens, and reprinted in his 
collected works by Mr. Hume. Mr. Torrens was undoubtedly a 
man of genuine literary ability and cultivation. He was even a 
man of genius, if we will understand by that term a man of sin- 
gular versatility, full of life, and by the innate force of this vita- 
lit y; “apable of putting himself’ in active sympathy with frequent 
varieties of many colored human character. He was not a man of 
genius, 1f we demand as an essential condition for that title, the 
strongest common sense,—an all-controlling earnestness in seiz- 
ing one of the many “clues of life,” and following it out with 
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unvarying determination. But if there was one subject on 
which he was thoroughly in earnest—it was sport, and there- 
fore his contributions to the “Caleutta Sporting Review” are in 
our opinion the most thoroughly characteristic of all his produec- 
tions, and aflord a striking proof how attractive sporting: arti- 
cles may be made to the general reader. But how does Mr. 
‘Torrens afleet the estimation in which Indian modern literature 
should be held? Most favorably, had he been left alone; but 
we must confess that the judgment we have pronounced on the 
want of literary taste and dexterity in India seems to us fully 
confirmed by the form in which the works of Mr. Torrens, one 
of the most eminent of Indian literateurs, has been presented 
fo the public by his friend and biographer, Mr. lume. Never 
was there a greater blunder of a book. The Memoir is a 
striking instance how much cause a man may have to groan— 
even from the grave—‘ Preserve me from my friends.” The 
introductory Memoir, while imjudiciously eulogistic, fails, in our 
judgment, to do justice to Mr. Torrens’ memory. Much is 
omitted necessary to a full understanding of the character, much 
is inserted which is out of place in a Memoir, Of Mr. Torrens, 
in his official capacity, which in this country constitutes at least 
half the man, we hear little or nothing except of his share in 
promoting the Affghan campaign. Unless we are mistaken, 
stories might have been told of Mr. ‘Torrens in the Secretariat 
Department, characteristic of, and by no means discreditable to 
him, and amusing to the reader. Unless we have been misin- 
formed, the ponderous solemnity of red-tapism was often ruthlessly 
violated by the clever but eccentric Under-Secretar y, who would 
relieve the monotony of an official despatch by flights of fancy 
enough to whiten the hair of ancient clerks in the Department, 
and cause a ludicrous anxiety to high officials lest they should be 
compromised by their literary subordinate. Mr. Hume, indeed, 
scems inclined to pass over the official life of his hero as unworthy 
of notice ; he tells us that India was the ruin of him; that great 
abilities were wasted on this barren and ungrateful soil. In the 
name of the Indian community we repudiate the imputation. 
Abler men than Mr, Torrens have found in this country an ample 
scope for all the talent they possessed : and especially is India well 
‘alculated to develop and encourage that miscellaneous, indefinite 
sort of cleverness, which finds less room for exercise in the con- 
fined range of English professional life. Even in the case of a 
mere author—a man of letters in the strictest sense of the 
word—we doubt whether there is any fatal obstacle to success in 
the circumstances of Indian life. After all, an author residing in 
India is not obliged to publish in India; he enters the English li- 
terary market on exactly the same terms as other competitors, 
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and if he is not read, he has no right to lay the blame exclusively 
on the Indian public Mr. Torrens might indeed, and probably 
would have been a happier man in England ; so would most of us : 
but we do not see any reason for saying that he would have been 
more suecessful as an author. But while Mr. Hume neglects Mr. 
Torrens’ official career, he adopts a strange method of describing 
and eulogizing his literary labors. Out of a Memoir of ninety pages, 
no less than forty are filled by extracts from different Reviews on 
Mr. Torrens’ published works. We were aware that the publishers 
were in the habit of recommending books by culling the lauda- 
tory sentences of the newspaper criticisms, but we never before 
heard of a biographer eking out his Memoir by forty pages of “ Opi- 
nions of the Press.’ We do not censure Mr. Hume for admiring 
Mr. Torrens’ translation of the Arabian Nights; on the contrary 
we believe that there is great justice in his admiration ; but the 
work must stand or fall by its own merits, and is not to be forced 
on the publie by forty pages of posthumous pufling. Passing 
from the Memoir to the collection of fugitive pieces—we find some 
incomplete, some so very fugitive as to be scarcely worth the trou- 
ble of collecting, and some unintelligible. 

Amongst the unintelligible pieces are one or two of which the 
point can only be discerned by a few private friends, while the ge- 
neral reader finds nothing to amuse him except a clever but not 
very reverent parody of the style of certain portions of the Bible. 
Among the very fugitive pieces are some of Mr. Torrens’ poems, 
which we are not disposed to estimate very highly ; while the un- 
completed pieces consist chiefly of fragments of the Arabian 
Nights’ translation, and a few chapters of a novel called Madame 
de Maleuet. 

The publication of these specimen extracts reminds us of no- 
thing but the old story of the man who carried about a brick to 
show what his house was like. The Arabian Nights’ translation 
was doubtless a very clever work : of the novel, we have given at 
full length a laudatory advertisement from Miss Edgeworth : 
if they be good books, the publie will find out and buy them ; it 
is mere bookmaking, and highly unjust to the memory of Mr. 
Torrens to publich a few extracts, which, in their isolated condi- 
tion it is impossible to appreciate, or indeed to understand. For 
the best things in the collection are the sporting and dramatic 
articles. On both these subjeets—viz. Sport and the Drama—Mr. 
Torrens writes with an earnestness which we miss in his other pro- 
ductions; he must indeed have been an invaluable ally to Abel 
Kast, and these papers well deserve to be rescued from the ephe- 
meral doom of periodical publications. On the whole, we think 
these two volumes a mistake, and if Mr. Torrens is not so much 
appreciated as his friends think he ought to be, they must 
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blame, not the Indian reading publie,—which lke other publies is 
always glad to read what is worth reading,—but Mr. Torrens’ 
editor and biographer. The book which we have just no- 
ticed, together with “ Bole Ponjis,”’ form two of the most pro- 
minent features in Indian modern light literature. There can be 
no doubt of the great ability both of Mr. Torrens and Mr. Parker. 
We are inclined to rank the latter highest as an author. His two 
volumes are much too long, and contain a ereat deal which might 
have been advantageously omitted. From the quaint to the ridieu- 
lous is but a step: and it would require far greater raciness and 
wit than we find to justify such a title as “ Bole Ponjis.” We do 
not think that Mr. Parker any more than Mr. Torrens is a great 
poet ; but the latter has left among his fragments, at least his 
editor has given us, nothing equal to Mr. Parker’s Tale—“ The 
Junction of the Oceans ;” the idea of which is poetical in a high 
degree, and admirably sustained throughout. We cannot but feel 
that a man who could thus give free rein to his imagination and 
move for so lone a time in a self created world, a man, too, who 
could write (if Mr. Parker will pardon the juxta position,) the 
verses on Mr. Sims—the old Calcutta clerk—full of life, portrai- 
ture and quiet humour, might have done something better ; and 
if we refuse, notwithstanding “ Bole Ponjis,” to change our opinion 
as to the shortcomings of Indian light literature, it is not without 
a conviction that both Mr. Torrens and Mr. Parker might have 
done more than they have to remove or lessen the reproach. 

But we live in an age of progress. India has its Railway and 
its Telegraph : it will not remain without its Punch. The Delhi 
Sketch Book claims to be the oriental courier of the celebrated 
London Charivari ; to represent, in a eoncrete form, the wit and 
humour of modern India. Such a claim was hailed by us all with 
ager delight. There is much in this Indian life of ours that is 
painful, much that is dreary, much that is depressing : from this 
depression some seek one mode of relief some another. The un- 
fortunate European soldier,—sometimes unhappily the European 
officer lkewise,—has recourse to the intoxication of liquor; the 
civilian, and the man of business tries to kill the same enemy, 
ennui—by the intoxication of work. But both the dissipated 
and the overbusy man miss at times those more healthful recrea- 
tions of bodily exercise and out-of-door amusement which are 
prohibited by cruelty of climate, and no less that mild, intellectual 
excitement which in England is constantly afforded by the press. 
This latter want the Delhi Sketch Book undertook to supply ; 
how has the undertaking been performed ? 

We do not wish to be hypereritical; nor to deny that many 
clever squibs and amusing pictures have appeared in the Dethi 
Sketch Book, Neither do we forget that certain allowances may 
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and must be made for such a publication im India. | A Times 
newspaper Is perhaps a necessary condition of a suceesstul Pynch. 
Subjects which have been presented to and discussed by the whole 
population of Great Britain for five days of the week, form the 
text of Punch’s laughing homilies on the sixth. Here we have no 
7mes nor any thing like a Zimes. The topics which interest peo- 
ple in Bengal are not mooted in the North West ; public opinion 
is divided in the North West on matters which are regarded with 
profound indifference in the Punjab. Nay, the scope of common 
interest does not extend even so far as we have implied ; each sta- 
tion has its own news—its own interests—its own jokes ; a cari- 
cature which amuses all Delhi will be frequently unintelligible at 
Lahore. On this account, great allowance is to be made 
for the Sketch Book ; bat when all has been made, 1s it a pub- 
lication which refleets credit on the Indian Press’ We confess 
we think not ; and this. not from want of ability, either among 
the writers or the draughtsmen who are to be found among 
the Indian community, and for all we know, on the staff of the 
Delhi Sketch Book, vat trom that unpardonable carelessness which 
is in this country the frequent source of literary failure. An 
impression seems to prevail on the editorial mind, and to be easily 
acquiesced in by an over-indulgent public, that anything: is 
good enough for India. What we should unhesitatingly condemn 
ut home, we are disposed to tolerate here. We resign our- 
selves to mediocrity and consequently prevent excellence. What 
else is it which induces the editor of the Delhi Sketch Book: 
to continue week after week, and year after year, a slovenly 
style of mechanical execution which would disgrace a second 
or third rate provincial press? Those who have seen the 
Dethi Sketch Book wpon aclub table in England, will recollect 
their disgust at the thinness of the paper, the poverty of the 
type, the rudeness of the engraving, as contrasted with the 
comfortable and elaborate air of the English periodicals. The 
engravings of the Ske/ch Book are more like the efforts of an 
amateur than the production of one of the chief presses of In- 
dia, and yet they receive an indulgence which an amateur would 
be ashamed to demand. We know that mechanical apparatus 
and skilled labor are not so easy to obtain in Delhi as in Lon- 
don; but they are to be obtained: and the way to obtain them 
is to insist on having them, and not to give a eood-natured, feeble 
indulgence to an indifferent article. The Indian community is 
too prone to this sin of excessive good nature. For years we 
rested satisfied with infamous roads, and travelling at the rate of 
three miles an hour. Suddenly we asked ourselves why we should 
travel more slowly and less comfortably than our countrymen in 
Australia or our brethren in America ; forthwith we were indignant 
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with the Government which had so long presumed on our apathy, 
and as the fruit of our indignation, bridves, roads, Horse Dak 
Companies and Railways sprang, and are springing into existence. 

In literary matters our apathy ts as yet undisturbed ; reform 
therefore linge vs. We make up our minds as a matter of course 
that a Pvwch published at Delhi, must be printed in bad type, on poor 
paper, with rough, unskilful engravings ; the consequence ts that the 
supply does not exceed the demand ; we are satisfied to ask for a 
scorpion and can scarcely wonder th: it we do not receive an ege, 
And yet we do not hesitate to say that there is no reason what- 
ever why Qn De [hi She toh Book should not be ils well printed, nnd 
its pictures as carefully engraved as those of a London Puxch, and 
it is to the interest of society and the benelit of progress, to be 
exacting and dissatisfied till the required improvement is made. 
But typography is not the chief cause of our quarrel with the 
Delhi Sketch Book. The same latitudinarianism, the same disre- 
spectful disp: iragement of the reader,extends from manner to matter, 
Broad caricature is the poorest style of wit, but at the same time 
the easiest. Broad caricature is the prevailing feature of the 
Sketch Book. Many eood ideas are thus spoilt in treatment : . 
many clever suggestions marred by carelessness of execution. The 
series of sketches entitled the “ Royals in India” affords a good 
instance of what we mean. Here the idea of making merry with 
the harmless but amusing ignorance of new comers, and holding 
up to a severer ridicule the affectation of superiority by which 
this ignorance is sometimes accompanied, was a good one, and fell 
within the just limits both of wit and satire. But the whole thing 
is disfigured by excessive caricature : “the Royals” are exaggerat- 
ed into perfect idiots and mere dandies ; too frequently the 
clumsy device is adopted of helping out a poor drawing by poor 
letter press, and the point of a satirical picture is made to consist 
in some words of bad Hindustanee proceeding from the mouth of 
one of the portraits. Lord Dalhousie and Sir William Gomm 
being almost the only public men, in a general sense of the term, 
in all India, are fair game ; but there is no game whatever in 
making distorted portraits of those distinguished individuals, and 
we appeal to our readers whether the hkenesses of the Governor 
General and the Passe -in-Chief do not bear out our expres. 
sion. Either art is wanting to give a correct: resemblance, or the 
Delhi Sketch Book entertains the schoolboy idea of fun, that it. 
consists in drawing people with corpulent bodies or big noses ; an 
idea which we pardon in a schoolboy, but cannot for a moment 
tolerate in the Indian Punch. 

We wish we could stop here ; but we feel bound to say that 
the Delhi Sketch Book appears to us to have disregarded the warn- 
ing which we saw expressed more than once by a friendly con- 
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temporary, and not merely allowed wit to degenerate into carica- 
ture, but caricature to trespass upon coarseness, 

This, if continued, must be fatal to the publication. The Indian 

mblic is long suffering : it will endure bad paper, bad print, and 
bad jokes, but to do it justice, we believe that it will not endure 
vulgarity. 

We come lastly to the most important portion of Indian mo- 
dern literature,—the newspaper press. Of this important corpo- 
ration we are inclined, both by sympathy and conviction, to speak 
with considerable respect: sympathy—for are we not cultivators 
of an adjoining field ? conviction—for we do not forget the servi- 
ces which the Indian press has rendered ; that it is the chief 
source of amusement to a society singularly in want of amuse- 
ment; that its labours have been for the most part characterized by 
industry and perseverance ; above all, that its independence has 
been seldom if ever impeached. It is then in no spirit of hos- 
tility that we ask the question, Does the newspaper press enjoy 
that credit and exercise that influence in India which it does in 
England? and if this question be answered, as we think 1t must 
be, in the negative, what is the reason of this inferiority ? The 
answer to this second question is, we believe, neither simple nor 
apparent. We are ready to allow that it is not possible for any 
Indian paper to secure the same galaxy of talent or the same 
universality of information as are concentrated on the London 
Times ; still, we believe that there are other more serious obstacles 
to newspaper success in this country than the absence either of 
efficient reporting or literary ability. It 1s matter of common 
consent that the power of a newspaper consists in the combination 
of secrecy and publicity ; the incognito of the writer, the multipl- 
cation of the readers. The causes which have led to the overpower- 
ing success of the Z/mes are numerous, and some of them, we be- 
lieve, very deeply rooted in the complications of the English social 
system : but no one can doubt that among the chief causes has 
been the amazing skill with which the Jones and the Robinsons 
who write those thundering articles which are to prevent a revolu- 
tion, to recommend a war, to command a treaty, or to rebuke a 
Queen, are concealed from view, the personality of the imper- 
sonal Zimes prominently developed. Garrick was a great actor, 
and would so identify himself with the character he represent- 
ed as to move men to tears of sorrow, or laughter, women to 
swoons and hysterics: John Doe and Richard Roe were potent 
fictions of the law, who with solemn gravity lost and won 
each from the other many hundred thousand pounds of solid 
eash ; the Wizard of the North is a mighty conjuror, and sore- 
ly deceives the eyes and all the other senses of the lieges ; 
but Garrick was plain unmistakeable David Garrick, Exsq.— 
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John Doe and Richard Roe were gross and palpable impostors ; 
—the Wizard of the North is a clumsy bungler, compared with 
the magie exercised every day by two or three quiet gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood of Blackfriar’s bridge, on the f: aculties of the 
British public; with their prodigious and complete suecess in 
making the thing which is not, appear to be the thing which is ; in 
impressing men’s minds with a profound belief that Messrs. Smith, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, who write, edit and manage the thun- 
dering columns, are not real and living person: iges, but that the Zimes 
which is indeed a poor sheet of paper covered with black marks, 
is possessed of a vital conscious individuality. That the managers 
behind the scenes are themselves fully aware of the essential im- 
portance of this great conjuring trick, we have many proofs. With 
what care is the illusion kept up: with what reluctance are the 
public allowed to perceive so much as the existence of a printer ; 
what an entire absence of any reference to the machinery by which 
the illusion is produced: what self-denying abstinence from the 
eclat_ which must accompany the reputation of writing those 
smart and influential articles: or to come to more direct proof— 
what intense indignation, what an obvious agony of suppressed rage 
when Mr. Drummond proclaims in the House of Commons the 
names of some of the principal actors in this grand conspiracy ; 
what triumph when clever Mr. Mowbray Morris battles all 
the endeavours of a parliamentary committee, which sought, by 
violating the mysteries of the press, to cire uumseribe its liberty. 
The spell which is so potent for success in England cannot be 
wholly neglected without a corresponding degree of failure in In- 
dia. That it is neglected we need not say. We will not our- 
selve transgress the secresy which we recommend by on mention 
of names ; but in Soc lety names are mentioned and canvassed every 
day. The Delhi Gazette might influence the volitics of British 
India—but Mr. So-and-so is but one among many councillors. 
The Lahore Chronicle might sway the mind of the Governor Ge- 
neral—but his Lordship refuses to tremble before the name 
of 








Nor is this all. It is not enough that every paper is known 
and spoken of as belonging to this or that individual: this alone 
would indeed be sufficient grievously to impair the influence of 
any journal; but as though to complete the indiscretion, every 
prominence is given to that which should be most jealously sup- 
pressed, the machinery by which the paper is conducted: the 
public should be enticed to forget that there is such an animal as 
a printer’s devil, such a workman as a sub-editor, such an entity 
as a contributor. On the contrary the decrease of the establish- 
ment, the shortcomings of delinquent printers, are scrupulously 
recorded; the comings and goings of the writers of articles are 
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noted: and two rival editors cannot fall out by the ears, but the 

public must be duly apprised of the fact. And then we hear 
complaints of the little mfluence of the press ! It Mr, Kean were 
to pull down the scenery, turn off the was, send his performers on 
the stage by daylight in plain clothes to read their parts, he 
would, we apprehend, very soon have precisely similar cause to 
complain of the small attraction of the Princess’ theatre. 

Complaint is often made of the inaccuracy of the newspaper 
press, and its want of weight attributed to this cause. The complaint 
is not altogether unreasonable nor the inference altogether untrue : 
nevertheless it seems to us that in this respect the press is the victim 
of cireumstaneces. Considering the nature of our Indian Govern- 
ment, the reticence of officials and the secrecy of official proceed- 
ines, we are rather disposed to admire the industry which the jour- 
nals display in so frequently ferreting out truth, than to censure 
the misfortune by which they are sometimes led into error. — The 
polities of England are in the House of Commons, and the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons are patent to the world. The 
polities of India are in the heart of the Governor General, and the 
heart of a modern Governor General is as inscrutable as that of 
an ancient King. In this respect we can scarcely hope to see the 
position of journals in this country materially altered. Secrecy 1s 
essential to absolute Government, and in our judgement a consi- 
derable amount of absolutism is for some time to come essential to 
our position in India. Even in this respect, however, the deficien- 
ey which exists in journals—not from their own fault, but from 
the nature of things—there is a prospect of improvement. The 
proceedings of the Legislative Council will furnish as fair a text 
for political writers as the debates of the House of Commons, while 
the institution of the “ Editor’s Room” in the Secretariat offices, 
may give the journalists aecess to those facts without knowledge 
of which political writing is but offensive quackery. 

The same cause which explains the oceasional inaceuracy of 
the Indian newspapers as to matters of fact may partially but only 
partially, justify the poverty in most of them of political leading’ 
articles. With one exception which we do not care to particularize, 
there is searcely a newspaper on this side of India which habitually 
puts forth articles deserving of the technical name of “ leaders.” 

, \ e complain with justice of the ignorance manifested by the 
English press and Parliament in writing and speaking of Indian 
affairs; but to whom should they look for instruction but to the 
press of India ? and is that press sufficiently careful to enlighten 
them ? Grievous indeed is the folly which hurts the ears of an In- 
dian auditor or reader, when Mr. Bright favors the House of 
Commons with his views of Indian land tenures, and in a few bold, 
terse sentences of undeniably vigorous English—rejects as below 
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contempt the theories and prinéiples which it takes a ‘Thomason ora 
Lawrence a laborious lifetime spent in daily familiarity with the 
fndian soil and people, to mature and enunciate ; harsh and diseor- 
dant to Indian sensibilities is the laughter or applause which too 
frequently rewards the flippant impertinence ; wide is the mterval 
between the thunder of the 7/es on a foreign aggression or do- 
mestic erisis, and the small beer of the same journal i in dealing: 
with matters that relate to British India: but it may be doubted 
whether the guilt of this ignorance, and its consequences does not 
partly lie at our own door. 

We can conceive Mr. Bright as saving—* I have read your papers 
diligently and regularly ; [ have tried to understand those compli- 
eated accounts of the Bengal Military Fund ; I have followed with 
interest the intrigue of M: ajor A. with the wife of Mr. B.; T have 
duly noted that a cricket: match is about to be played or h: as been 
played on the Caleutta ground ; I have been perplexed by the fre- 
quent assertion and equally frequent contradictian that new regi- 
ments are to be levied or old regiments to be extra-officered ; | 
have observed with all the attention it merited the important fact, 
that Ensien Brown is gone to the hills, while Lieutenant Smith Is 
marching down country preparatory to embarking: for furope ; 
nay | have even followed, though T must confess with much weari- 
ness and groaning of spirit, the course of articles on regeneration, 
and those well intentioned homilies on the error and sin of po- 
pery ; but having read all this, and thereby exhausted the leading 
columns of most of your newspapers, 1 am still left to form my own 
unaided opinion as to the policy or impolicy of annexing Oude ; as 
to the justice or possibility of modifying the perpetual settlement : 
as to the expediency of employing native officials in important 
situations ; as to these and m: my such questions 1 find indeed 
here and there a few facts, but little or no reasoning on one side 
or the other: do not blame me for making up my mind on 
the wrong, while, so far as I can perceive, your own newspapers 
have not made up their minds at all.’ We thmk there would 
he some truth in sucha reproach. Indian policy has its great 
questions, its fundamental principles, to which almost’ all 
events, as they happen, may be referred: questions which might 
well admit ampler discussion than they have yet received, 
principles in behalf of or in opposition to which it would be 
but natural, and in our judgment to the interest of truth, 
that the Indian Journals should expressly and consistently declare 
themselves. We regret in fact the want of political le: ading arti- 
cles in Indian newspapers, especially those of the Mofussil. We 
know enough of the press to be able to assert confidently that 
their absence is not to be attributed to the want of editorial ability. 
We have heard it said indeed that the Indian publie would not 
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care to read political articles ; that it prefers the short intimations 
of personal or political tacts which at present supply almost en- 
tirely the place of leaders. If this were true, we could only re- 
ly that it showed a perverted taste on the part of the public 
which the press was hound to rectify. But we believe it to be 
entirely false ; that in this asin many other instances, the poor In- 
dian public is shabbily treated first, and abused for submitting to 
the treatment afterwards. An Englishman at home turns first to 
the leading columns of his paper—whether it be Zimes, Daily News, 
Post, or Herald. Wow often is it to be repeated—Celun non 
animum mutant qui trans mare currunt ? 

We do not leave our political or our literary tastes any more 
that our bodily shape and infirmities behind us, when we come to 
India. We read about Ensign Tomkins because you will insist on 
writing about Ensign Tomkins ; but if you will try a higher 
flight—and enter into that sea of Indian Political controversy 
which is uninteresting to us only so long as it is left undisturbed, 
do not fear but that you will find us glad and able to follow you. 

We would venture to urge therefore on the newspaper press 
to assume a higher ground than they have been hitherto content- 
ed to occupy. A newspaper should be to a great extent the 
servant of the public, but it should certainly be superior to any 
individual. At present newspaper editors are somwhat too will- 
ing to regard their constituents as customers, 1f not as patrons. 
It must be so, 1t may be replied ; it is the fact that newspapers 
do depend on individuals for their existence, a fact cannot be 
ignored, It is all very well for the London papers to adopt a 
high tone, and safe under an impenetrable incognito, disregard all 
private interests and find their account in the favor of the public 
at large : in India matters are different ; society is smaller ; edi- 
tors are better known ; you must take what you can get. 

We protest emphatically against this worst form of provin- 
elalism ; this injurious self-depreciation ; this want of self-esteem. 
Why should we always be comparing ourselves with England, 
and regard it as a matter of course that the comparison should go 
against us? The editor of an English newspaper inserts an ad- 
vertisement as a matter of business; he would consider beneath 
the dignity of his craft to notice the advertisement in his leading 
column. _Is this the case with all our newspapers in India? An 
English journal will insert sporting intelligence and notices of 
ericket_ matches, but it does so rather as a matter of favor to in- 
dividual parties interested, and lets it be understood that the ob- 
ligation has been conferred and not received. We have seen a lead- 
ing article in an Indian newspaper asking for cricket scores as a 
privilege. These may appear trifles; but they are trifles which 
derogate sadly from the dignity, and consequently from the influ- 
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ence of the press in this country: they tend to establish an unbe- 
coming and injurious relation between the press and the public, 
making the former appear the indebted rather than the obliging 
party ; they induce editors to be careless, and perform their du- 
ties in a loose, unsatisfactory way, while they accustom readers to 
the perpetration of the greatest of all economical blunders, the 
contented acceptance of an inferior article. 

We repeat it is in no spirit of hostile criticism, but rather of 
friendly sympathy that we submit to the newspaper press of In- 
dia these considerations, as to the causes of its not enjoying the 
same high position as its contemporaries at home and in the co- 
lonies. We believe these causes to be—first, a most indiscreet 
publicity in all that regards the personal staff of a newspaper : 
second, the difficulty of “obtaining correct information in a coun- 
try which possesses a popular press, but not a popular govern- 
ment: third, the want of leading articles on political questions : 
fourth, the undignitied admission into the place which should 
be filled by political articles, of matters of personal concern or 
private interest. That the passion for newspaper literature is 
quite as strong with us as with our friends at home is prov- 
ed by the number of papers which a limited society is able to sup- 
port. In all the negative virtues of journalism, in the absence of 
scurrility or violent personality, our newspapers are, we think, as 
fur advanced as their contemporaries in England. What they 
want is a more self-confident, manly, and dignified tone. For many 
years government and society both went to sleep in this country, 
and the press was wakeful for both, honour be its due for that ser- 
vice. But of late days gov ernment has aroused itself; signs of its 
vigilance have not been wanting in the energetic progress of the 
last. three years : it 1s not too much to say that it has in its turn 
left both society and the press behind. Sydney, and Melbourne, 
and Hobart Town—all have their broad sheet, by the side of 
which the Indian newspapers to which we have been so long ac- 
customed, do not present a satisfactory appearance. There is ano- 
ther reason why we should reform our newspaper press : Few can 
fail to observe that the nature of Indian society is rapidly chang- 
ing. If not yet become or likely to become a colony, we are r rapid- 
ly ceasing to be a garrison. From the day when Mr. Bucking- 
ham was “deported, to the evening when Major Cumberlege had 
Mr. Cockburn turned out of cantonments, the uncovenanted and 
unattached portions of the community have gone on steadily in- 
creasing both in numbers and influence. Indian society is no 
longer made up exclusively of civilians and officers. The name 
of uncovenanted is no longer a stigma excluding its possessor from 
polite circles. The Railway alone has brought many men to India 
unconnected by any artificial tie with the East India Company, 
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but full of vigor, intelligence and independence. We are not giv- 
ing any opinion as to the advantage or disadvantage of this chang- 
ed order of things ; we are simply stating facts. Unless India is 
to be an exception to every country in which Englishmen have 
settled, this formation of a general as distinguished from an offli- 
cial society must cause a corresponding expansion in the news- 
paper press. , tae ea : 

apers circulating exclusively in the civil and military servi- 
ces may afford to confine themselves to events simply as they 
allect the prosperity of those two corporations; but newspa- 
pers which are to interest a general reader, must take for their 
main source of interest, not the furloughs of magistrates nor the 
migration of subalterns, nor the domestic affairs of both these 
classes ; nor the civil service only, nor the army only—but no 
less wide a subject than the Anglo-Indian empire. 

When the early jealousies of covenanted and uncovenanted have 
been forgotten, and the very terms produce a smile of derision m 
India as they do even now in England; when the yet pettier 
strife between civil and military services have ceased to be mat- 
ters of supreme importance to the occupants of a great empire ; 
when the Legislative Council has sueceeded in the effort which we 
have lately seen initiated to free itself from excessive subjection to 
home interference ; when its debates are watched by an eager pub- 
lie and chronicled by a vigilant press as affecting the destinies of 
India ; when the steam whistle has been heard in regions now 
familiar only with the groaning of bullocks and the screeching 
of hackeries; when tidings flow in every day through easy chan- 
nels to the metropolis from jungles now little known and never 
noticed; then there will be found, we do not doubt it, a news- 
paper press equal to its new duties; it would be the wisdom of 
the present incumbents to avail themselves of the advanced 
position which they enjoy to occupy first the new ground, and 
so to learn to change their nature; to become the leaders of 
the public opinion of a society, not the mere registers and 
note-keepers of a garrison. Whether Indian society in its al- 
tered phase is likely any more than at present to produce a dis- 
tinct literary class, we do not venture to say. Our impression is 
that as the tendency of things must be to make our connexion with 
England closer and closer, so we shall yet more learn to look to 
England for our books, and those of our society who aspire to be 
members of the guild of authors, must forego both the advantages 
and the drawbacks of a limited audience, and take their chance in 
the great lottery of the English book market. Indian authors, 
as a separate class, will probably be absorbed, but Indian booksel- 
lers must remain, and we have a word to say about them before 
we conclude, . 
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At all times the trade of bookselling has been honourably es- 
teemed. ‘The bibliopole stands as middleman between the rea- 
der and the author; while we interpre et and express the wants 
of the former, he catches or is supposed to catch, something 
of the genius or erudition of the latter. He must be to a certain 
extent a literary character ; he ought to know and frequently does 
now more of books than their outsides : he stands as a connecting 
link between the widely separated classes of English society. 
Among the petty tradesmen of a small country town, the book- 
seller is not unfrequently found to be elevated in know ledge and 
character above his brethren, a living witness to the elev rating 
and civilizing influence which results even from the humblest 
commerce with the muses. To bookselling then we pay due 
respect as being something less perhaps than a learned profession, 
but much more than an ordin: iry trade. But as a peer of Parlia- 
ment forfeits those high privileges which in virtue of his peerage 
distinguish him from the vulgar mass of mankind, if he voluntari- 
ly descends into the common arena; and though exempt from 
arrest for debt, as a Howard or a Talbot, becomes liable to that 
degradation, if, forgetful of his ancestral right to do nothing, he 
hecomes a trader, a mere man, a dealer with “Browns and Smiths ; ; 
so a bookseller loses caste if he injures by foreign alliances the 
integrity of his calling; if he degenerates into a stationer or a 
picture dealer, or worse than all, the keeper of a store. Your 
true bookshop is distinguished by an air of aristocratic repose, 

In a world of ostentation and an age of puffing, while all man- 
kind are vieing with each other in pretentious signs and gorgeous 
shop fronts, booksellers and bankers alone court privacy ; “the lat- 
ter half close their windows, the former make no display except 
perhaps one or two open title pages. Both take a high tone; they 
have no need to appeal to the public; so necessary are they 
to society, that they can afford to practice this decent seclusion, 
quite confident that the public will search them out in spite 
of it. 

We speak of the kings of the bookselling world, the Longmans, 
the Murrays, the Parkers, all of whom are in the proper sense of 
the term booksellers as well as publishers. There is not a gloomier 
street in London than Paternoster Row—the street of books, eX- 
cept perhaps Lombard street, which is the street of banks. Pro- 
ceeding lower we still find that i in country towns the bookseller’s 
shop, w while the cleanest, the best ordered, and the most really attrac- 
tive, is generally the least showy shop in the place. But if some 
intending rival comes and attempts to draw away legitimate 
trade by pandering in the first instance to illegitimate tastes, we 

may be very certain that the gaudy display of pictures and ad- 
vertisements by which he opens his piratical campaign, conceals 
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the poor stock and deficient knowledge of an illiterate adven- 
turer. 

Havine made these remarks, which the experience of most of 
our readers will, we think, confirm, we proceed to ask what is the 
general appearance of an Indian bookshop? | Do we not instant- 
ly picture to ourselves Noor Buksh or some other Buksh leading 
us through the unseemly mazes of his comprehensive store, and 
at last finding us proof to his offer of sardines, preserved meats, 
Cawnpore saddles, and doubtful jewellery, conducting us as a 
last hope to his bookstall where a stray volume of Gibbon is 
found side by side with a complete edition of Paul de Koek, and 
tattered copies of immortal works have been contemptuously 
thrust aside to make room for a meretricious row of red bound, gilt 
lettered, expensive, worthless books? Or do we think of “ the 
China Bazar Library,” of the zealous co/portenrs, whose cus- 
tomers are palki travellers, whose stock consists of such an ex- 
traordinary medley of authors, as never probably was got together 
under any other system ; who seem to have discovered some secret 
spell for conjuring to life all the books which have been never 
heard of, nor ever would have been heard of, but for this desperate 
and timely rescue? Or do our thoughts recur at once to those 
more dignitied establishments, the titles of which are so assiduously 
paraded before us in the outside sheet of all the Indian newspapers ; 
to the Longmans and Murrays of India; to the Paternoster Row 
of Caleutta? Conceive a genuine book-worm entering one of these 
establishments! What must be the shock to his literary suscep- 
tibility! There is no decent repose ; no quiet but cheertul order ; 
no grave but attractive uniformity ; none of those appearances 
which he has been accustomed to associate with a bookseller’s 
shop, but all the glitter and confusion of a Yankee store. He 
looks to the walls, expecting to see rows of well-filled shelves ; 
but no, that is the picture gallery, where portraits of distin- 
guished personages, groups by Landseer, and other engravings of 
a high order have to put up with the unwelcome company of 
prints of which the artistic worthlessness is certain, and the moral 
tendency extremely doubtful. For all this, however, there may be 
some excuse ; painting and poetry are kindred arts, and though 
he certainly finds pictures where he expected books, yet the two 
are first cousins, and the substitution, therefore, is less surprising. 
Resigning the walls he has recourse to the counter. There in- 
deed are books ; but in such fellowship as no kindred tie can justi- 
fy. Here are all the menial supplements—the pen, ink and paper 
—nay, all the upholstery of literature—writing desks, writing ta- 
bles, small printing presses, and portfolios, mingled together with 
a —, indifference perplexing and distasteful to the true book 
amateur, 
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Still even this may be considered a mere offence against taste, 
comparatively venial, if after all the books are plentiful, well se- 
lected and fairly pric ed. As to numbers we make no complaint ; 
the whole aggregate of volumes is perhaps sufficient. But that 

careful and judicious selection which proves the bookseller to 
be more than half a scholar, which makes him not the accomplice 
but the patron of the publishe rs, and the friend and agent of the 
reading public, is sadly wanting. This firm represents one Lon- 
don publisher, and that another. What more natural than that 
those London publishers should rely upon the market thus secured 
for their refuse produce, and bring out indifferent books, conti- 
dent that whether successful or not in England, the Indian pub- 
lie will be forced to buy them, Again we allow ourselves to be 
made the victims of a too good natured and easy confidence. 

We do not exercise our ewn choice—we take content- 
edly whatever is given us, and living as we do in a wicked 
world, suffer in consequence. The individual trusts to the secre- 
tary of his book club, the secretary to the Calcutta bookseller, 
the Calcutta bookseller to the London connexion. Thus more 
than two-thirds of the Indian reading public are m the hands 
of two large forms. Far from blaming those firms for enjoy- 
ing a monopoly which we allow them, we only wonder that 
they treat us as well as they do. But we do heartily wish 
to see the monopely broken down. The booksellers in_ this 
country should be the people to do this, if they would conduct 
their trade on the ordinary generally understood principles which 
regulate it elsewhere ; but this they cannot and will not do: can- 
not, for their agents and native employés are totally ignorant of 
eve rything concerning a book except its price ;—will not, because 
in many Instances they are interested in the perpetuation of the 
very monopoly which it is sought to get rid of. In this dilem- 
ma, the public must help the emselves. Individual readers and 
still more book club secretaries must do the work which Bombay 
and Caleutta booksellers ought to do for them, and by the aid of 
catalogues, order what they want direct from England. We are 
in a position to testify—what however may readily be imagined 
without testimony—that they will be eager ly: ssisted by the large 
publishers and hookseliers at home, who are anxious to become 
competitors for that Indian trade which is now almost. mono- 
polized by two or three firms. Whoever may gain by the com- 
petition, it is clear that we, the Indian public, lose by the mono- 
poly. Nor is it only in the selection but still more in the price 
of books that we sutler under the present system. Cheap litera- 
ture may be opposed both by politicians and economists, but the 
most extreme protectionists would hardly undertake, unless per- 
sonally interested, to justify Bombay and Calcutta prices, With- 
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out professing to understand all the mysteries of the eraft ; allow- 
ing for the fullest difference between trade and retail cost ; allow- 
ing for the extra profit fairly leviable for the convenience of a 
Calcutta agency; allowing also for the exile and climate rates which 
the Bengal tradesman has as much right to look for as the Ben- 
gal soldier or civilian, we still refuse to believe that the dif- 
ference between one guinea—as the selling price of a book in 
England—and sixteen Rupees as the selling price of the same 
work in India, represents nothing more than these legitimate 
extra profits. If it be so, if a book which costs a guinea in London 
really cannot be profitably sold for less than thirty-two shillings 
in Caleutta, the Indian public must make up their minds to dis- 
pense with auxiliary agency in this country, and deal (doubtless 
at a great disadvantage to themselves ; for an Indian agency pro- 
perly conducted is a natural and highly desirable medium,) direct- 
ly with the English publishers. However loudly Indian trades- 
men may endeavour to justify the present rate of prices, we sus- 
pect that they would be ready to lower them considerably before 
permitting the public to be driven into this conclusion. 

With regard then to Indian modern literature we have ar- 
rived at these conclusions: that writers of books as a class are 
hardly to be looked for in our own ranks: that the conditions of 
Indian lite have a tendency to divide men into two great sec- 
tions ; the one consisting of the very idle—the other of the very 
busy. Those who have no employment in this country—we know 
how large a class it is—are more to be pitied than any other 
members of the Indian community. The Assistant Magistrate 
complains with a secret pride of the burden of his work ; but the 
man who has a far greater right to complain is the subaltern of 
native infantry—of equal ability and equal character, but afflicted 
by the greatest of all curses—want ef work. Under the pressure 
of this curse let us not wonder if many degenerate, nor blame 
harshly if some fall, nor fail to honor those who stand. But 
even these cannot so far escape their cireumstances as not neces- 
sarily to lose the capacity for enjoying learned leisure. We are 
told by the poet that 


“They can make who fail to find 
Short leisure even in busiest days.” 


Leisure is not inconsistent with business, but it is absolutely and 
irreconcilably opposed to vacaney. 

On the other hand those who have any thing to do in this 
country have a great deal to do. Either they are poor creatures 
and do as little as they can, and are of course incapable of lite- 
ratellic they are impatient of official labour, or they are men of 
in ’ hea , mm ~«6F ) Iyprry sof r © © : : 

elligence and energy and do all they can, and become, above 
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everything, men of business. It is the class between these two 
—between the quite unoccupied and the very busy—which is fa- 
vorable to literary growth ; and this class in India we do not pos- 
sess. With us every man has his business—and this business is 
not authorship ; nor can it be matter of reproach to a society that 
its members do not succeed in other walks than those which they 
profess te follow. 

Probably no country contains so many able soldiers and effici- 
ent statesmen as India; but our society is too uniform in its 
character to produce authors except as an accidental exception. 

What literary professional talent does exist in India, is concen- 
trated on the newspaper press; on the deficiencies of which we 
have spoken without reserve, but certainly without hostility. 

Lastly, while we believe the literary class in India, as regards 
writers, to be small and unimportant, we are convinced of its 
growing consequence as regards readers, The overland mail has 
done much, the railways in this country will probably do more, 
to encourage a taste for reading. As this taste increases, it will 
be found that the bonds which were not felt by infancy are un- 
endurable to a matured society ; we shall no longer he content 
with such books as London publishers and ¢ ‘aleutta agents may 
be pleased to send us ; nor shall we acquiesce any longer i in the 
payment of faney prices for articles of ascertainable value ; and 
thus the book trade in this country will be forced to assume a 
position more advantageous to the reading public and more be- 
coming its own dignity. 

Above all we must get rid of that petty provincialism which 
induces us to aequiesce in our own disparagement. “ It is as good 
as you can expect in India,” is a phrase too frequently used, fatal 
as it is to all improvement. Nothing is good enough so long as 
better may be had. The fact of our being in India is not now 
accepted as a justification for ill made roads and unbridged rivers ; 
yet surely an eastern sun and a sandy soil afford a better excuse 
for these than they can do for an indifferent newspaper or a bad 
hook. We will no longer allow the plea to Government ; when 
shall we learn to deny it to ourselves ? 
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Arr. IL.—The Life and Travels of HTerodotus in the 5th Century 
before Christ ; an imaginary . v4 founded on fact. By J. 
Tarpoys Wueener, fF, R. G. S., Author of the * Geography 
of Herodotus,” &e., 2 vols. London: 1595. 


We feel considerable hesitation in recommending this work 
to the public without some reserve. The object of the writer 
is “to give ina popular form a complete survey of the principal 
nations of the ancient world as they were in the days of Pericles 
and Nehemiah.” 


“With this view,’ he continues, “the author has written an 
imaginary biography of Herodotus, the Greek historian and geo- 
grapher, who flourished in the 5th century before Christ ; and. by 
describing his supposed travels to the most famous cities and coun- 
tries of antiquity, he has been enabled to review their several histories, 
narrate their national traditions, describe the appearance of each 
people, point out their peculiarities and manners, and develop the 
various religious views and ideas which belong to their several my- 
thologies.”’ 


This plan offers a wide scope for the exercise of the author’s 
pen. The ancient Greek colonies in Italy, the whole of Greece, 
European and Asiatic, Egypt and Ethiopia, Palestine as it existed 
in the period between the close of Old Testament history and 
the commencement of the New, Assyria and Babylonia, Persia and 
Media, Seythia and India,—all these are passed in review in the 
work before us, and are described, in reference to their history, 
geography, customs and national characteristics, in a rapid and 
interesting manner. We are quite ready to allow that Mr. 
Wheeler has ac complished his task with great ability, and that 
he has displayed accurate and varied scholarship i in the illustration 
of his subject. The style, which is flowing and corrrect, is well 
adapted to his theme, and in m: ny parts of the book there are 
indications of great skill in the grouping of incidents and the 
exhibition of strikine historical tab/eanr. 

But we doubt whether ‘the plan itself is a good one. The 
great difficulty in this species of composition is to get the histori- 
cal and the imaginative faculties to work harmoniously : you 
must either discard the “im: aginary” altogether, or run the risk 
of being betrayed into exagger ration and bad taste. Tt i is much easier 
to introduce historical facta in order to give substance and cohe- 
rence to a fictitious texture, than to lay an imaginative colouring: 
over plain historic truth. In the former case, the addition of real 
incidents renders the work of imagination more solid and purpose- 
like, while in the latter the reader is almost sure to be bewildered 
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or led astray in his search after truth by the alloy of fiction mingled 
with it. The “ Life and travels of Herodotus” is not, it should be 
remembered, a historical romance. The object which the writer 
has in view dillers widely from that of the authors of “ Quentin 
Durward” and “ Agincourt.” Sir Walter Scott and Mr. James 
intend to make the amusement of the reader their first and main 
coneern: if some little instruction in the way of history can be 
combined with the plan, so much the better, but they do not lay 
themselves out to do more than amuse. The historical romance, 
therefore, is an end in itself. It does not pretend to be a hand- 
maid to history, or to form an introduction to a deeper and more 
extended course of study. But Mr. Wheeler’s book does, He 
has laboured, he says, “to compile such an introduction to the 
study of ancient history as should both amuse and instruct the ge- 
neral reader, and lead him to the study of that higher class of histori i- 
eal, geopraphical, and critical works which as yet he m: iy not have had 
the courage to undertake.” If the fictitious parts be omitted we are 
quite willing to allow that the pretension is not at all ill-found- 
ed. On the contrary, we think that his brief, clear, and lively de- 
scription of the chief nation of the old world in the most interest- 
ing’ ee of its history 1s well adapted to give the general reader 
a satisfactory conspectus of the subject, and to whet his appetite 
for more extended study. But we contend that the book in its 
present form is exceedingly likely to mislead the reader—unless 
he be very well acquainted with Herodotus’ work—as to the ex- 
tent of our acquaintance with the life of the historian. <A _ re- 
markable instance of this defect occurs in the forty eighth chapter 
in which the author describes an imaginary interview between 
Ilerodotus and Nehemiah. 


“The haughty dignity of the cupbearer,’ he supposes, “ had 
somewhat offended Herodotus at their first interview. Like most 
Greeks, our traveller had himself a great contempt for Hebrews and 
Syrians generally ; but gradually Nehemiah threw off his coldness, 
and Herodotus beg: an to take pleasure in the elevated thoughtfulness 
of his conversation and the peculiar sweetness of his character.’’ 


He then represents Nehemiah as giving Herodotus an account 
of the Jewish nation from the earliest times, detailing their reli- 
gious ideas and the Divine sanctions on which they reposed, and 
even hinting at the exalted hopes which they entertained of the 
coming of a mighty Deliverer. Now will the reader who is un- 
acquainted with Herodotus believe that there is absolutely no foun- 
dation for this narrative except the fact that the historian visited 
Palestine. There is not a word in his History about the Jewish 
religion, or Jewish history, or Jewish customs, It is impossible 
to account for this silence on any other supposition than that he 
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passed so hastily through the country as to have obtained no par- 
ticulars of interest regarding it. If nothing else had impressed 
him, the grand, simple, pure ideas of religion which he would have 
found among the Jews could not have failed to attract his atten- 
tion, &e. 

And after all, this fictitious adjunct is quite unnecessary. The 
author has greatly underrated his powers if he thinks himself in- 
capable of producing a readable book without calling in the assis- 
tance of imaginary incidents. He urges in support of his plan 
that he adopted it from an anxious desire to render his work as 
popular as possible. Is this fair to the reading public? We think 
not. A book intended for general instruction may be highly po- 
pular without swerving a hair’s breadth from the severity of truth. 
Let technical terms be excluded, or lucidly explamed; let the 
writer be careful not to assume more extensive knowledge of 
the ground-work of his subject than the class for whom he 
writes may fairly be expected to have acquired ; let the informa- 
tion be conveyed in plain and lively language; let it be mani- 
fest that the writer himself is devotedly attached to the sub- 
ject on which he writes ;—and we venture to affirm that this 
is a surer, as it is certainly a more honourable way of enlist- 
ing the sympathies and promoting the instruction of the publie 
at large. 

We should not have thought it necessary to say so much on 
this point if the author had not promised a succession of works on 
a similar plan, embracing the history of later periods. We shall 
be very glad to welcome any historical sketches trom Mr. Wheeler’s 
pen, but we protest against the employment of such fictitious 
machinery as we are now deprecating in the volumes before us. 
We are greatly obliged to him for his (in the main) solid and en- 
tertaining sketch of ancient history, but we do not want to be 
told that Herodotus was a dunce at arithmetic, or that he was 
taken in by a Corinthian rove, or that his father committed him 
to the care of an imaginary but (we are bound to say) very life- 
like “skipper,” named Phylarchus, or that he fell in love with an 
Athenian damsel at first sight, or that he got the worst of a box- 
ing match at Sparta, 

But our object in noticing this book is not to review it as a 
whole—for it deals with many countries which do not fall within 
the province of this Review,—but to take occasion from it to pre- 
sent our readers with some of the most interesting observations 
of the father of history on the countries, which, on political or 
geographical grounds, stand in close connection with India. 

We see no reason indeed why we should not be allowed to treat 
Herodotus himself as an Asiatic writer, and to pass him under 
review as such, It is common, we are aware, to identfy the first 
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Greek historian, as to mental characteristics, with the ordinary 

Juropean Greek type as exemplified im the Athenians. Dr. 
Whewell,* for instance, calls him a lively and garrulous Ionian, 
pace tanti viri, we demur as a matter of opinion to his applying 
the epithet garrulous “ to the painstaking and scrupulous _his- 
torian,” but an Ionian he certainly was not. He was born, ac- 
cording to his own statement, at Halicarnassus, a Dorie colony 
in Caria. This would imply that he was a Dorian by extraction ; 
but we shall be greatly mistaken if we suppose that the Dorian 
idiosyneracies, of w hich the Spartans were the peculiar exponents, 
must necessarily be found in such a place as Halicarnassus, and at 
the period at which Herodotus was born. Six hundred years of 
colonial life—which is the period between the Dorie occupation 
of Halicarnassus and the birth of Herodotus—under, first, Ly- 
dian, and afterwards Persian, government, and that too in a coun- 
try differing widely in its ‘phy sical aspects from the bleak and 
mountainous regions from which the Dorians first emigrated into 
Greece, must have produced a considerable change in the charac- 
ter of the inhabitants. We do not indeed think it likely that the 
colonists had intermarried with the natives to any great extent. 
Some Ionian emigrants from Athens Herodotus: tells us, had 
done so; but it is clear from the way in which he speaks of the 
occurrence that this was a solitary exception, and that it was cus- 
tomary for emigrants to take their wives with them,—an example, 
by the way, which our Australian colonists would have done well 
to imitate. There is however quite sufficient influence in the cli- 
mate, and especially in the political position of the Asiatic Greeks 
under their Lydian and Persian rulers, to account for their compa- 
rative degeneracy from the bold, unyielding character of their Ku- 
ropean brothers. And this view of the character of the Asiatic 
Greek colonies will account for Herodotus’ adopting the Ionic 
dialect in the composition of his history. His vernacular, the 
Doric, was rugged and unmusical, and but ill-adapted to give ap- 
propriate expression to those exuberant and highly poetic thoughts 
with which the historian’s travels had enriched his mind. 

In following Herodotus in his remarks on the various nations 
which he visited, or about which he obtained what he thought re- 
liable information, we shall begin by noticing a few of his geogra- 
phical remarks on the Peninsula of Asia Minor. The intelligence 
he gleaned in different quarters about the north eastern parts of 
Asia Minor, and especially the Caspian sea, will next engage our 
attention. We may then follow him to Egypt, the country in 
which he was most interested, and concerning which he has left us 
the most valuable information. Modern researches in the ruins 
and inscriptions of Babylon and Persia will amply repay us for 

* History of the Inductive Sciences, Vol, I. p. 30, 
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accompanying the historian to those interesting countries. And 
lastly we shall endeavour to shew that his information about 
India is much less vague and inaccurate than has generally been 
supposed. 

In the infancy of maritime pursuits, Asia Minor was naturally 
the highway for the intercourse between Europe and Asia, Both 
its form and its position rendered it the connecting link between 
the great eastern monarchies and the rising powers of the west. 
It is chiefly under this character that Herodotus seems to have 
considered it: he looked upon it as a slip of neutral ground in- 
tended by nature to form the “Grand Trunk Road” for the na- 
tions of the earth. He shews indeed considerable acquaintance 
with the names of its various divisions, while treating of it as 
comprising four out of the twenty satrapies into which Darius di- 
vided his empire; and he was undoubtedly most thoroughly at 
home in the geography of its western coast. But his strong point 
is the military and commercial road which, beginning at Sardis, 
passed through the whole of the Peninsula, and terminated at 
Susa. His itinerary is worth extracting entire. 


“There are royal stations all along, and excellent inns, and the 
whole road is through an inhabited and safe country. There are 
twenty stations extending through Lydia and Phrygia, and the dis- 
tance is ninety-four parasangs anda half. [The “ half’ implies that 
parasang-stones or even half-parasang-stones were erected on the 
line of road.| After Phrygia the river Halys is met with, at which 
there are gates, which it is absolutely necessary to pass through, and 
thus to cross the river: there is also a considerable fort on it. [It 
must be remembered that the Halys formed the boundary between 
the old Lydian and Median kingdoms.] When you cross over 
into Cappadocia, and traverse that country to the borders of Cili- 
cia, there are eight and twenty stations, and one hundred and four pa- 
rasangs; and on the borders of these people, you go through two 
gates, and pass by two forts. When you have gone through these 
and made the journey through Cilicia, there are three stations and fif- 
teen parasangs and a half. The boundary of Cilicia and Armenia is 
a river that is crossed in boats ; it is called the Euphrates. In Ar- 
menia there are fifteen stations for resting places, and fifty-six para- 
sangs and a half; there is also a fort in the stations. Four rivers 
art are qrossed om neato Siw through this country, which it is abso- 
‘utely necessary to ferry over. First, the Tigris ; then, the second and 
third have the same name, though they are not the same river, nor 
do they flow from the same source. [He means the Greater and Les- 
ser Zab.| For the first mentioned of these flows from the Armenians 
and the latter from the Matienians. The fourth river is called the 
Gyndes, which Cyrus once distributed into three hundred and sixty 
channels. As you enter from Armenia into the country of Matiene 
there are four stations ; and from thence as you proceed to the Cis. 
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si an territory, there are cleven stations and forty-two parasangs and 
i halt, to the river C hoaspes, which also must be ‘passed i in boats : on 
this Susa is built.’’ 


This road is now used by caravans travelling from Smyrna to 
Ispahan, and the only alteration in its course is made to suit the 
more easterly portions of Persia in which it now terminates. “ On 
the whole,’ says Heeren, “ the ancient and modern roads agree 
in one particular, the reason of which we are told by Herodotus ; 
that is to say, they chose the longer in preference to the shorter 
way, that they might travel through inhabited countries and in se- 
curity. The direct road would have led them through the midst 
of the steppes of Mesopotamia; where security would have been 
out of the question, on ncoound of the roving predatory hordes. 
Therefore, in ancient times, as well as the present, they chose the 
northern route along the foot of the Armeman mountains, where 
the traveller enjoyed security from molestation and an abundant 
supply of all necessaries.” 

It is however doubtful whether Herodotus possessed much 
knowledge of the interior of Asia Minor except of this great road. 
Ile estimates, for exami, the whole breadth of the “peninsula, 
from the Levant to the Euxine, as somewhat less than a five days’ 
journey for an active man. This would require the rate of travel- 
ling to be about sixty miles a day, which is, we suppose, about 
double of what any man can perform, if he is to travel five days 
successively. Herodotus’ calculation, therefore, makes the penin- 
sula about half of its real breadth. 

But with the western parts he is thoroughly familiar, and his 
memory was stored with recollections of the pee uliarities belonging 
to the country of his birth. While discussing the formation of 
the valley of the Nile, he illustrates his theory by a reference 
to dain formations, though on a much smaller scale, in the 
parts about Ilium and in 'Tenthrania, in the neighbourhood 
Kphesus, and the whole plain of the Meander. He had unques-~ 
tionably examined the sedimentary deposits on his native coasts, 
and had accounted for them on sound geological principles. 
Nor had he forgotten the ancient monuments with which his 
native country was enriched. His narrative of Sesostris reminds 
him of a monument erected by that conqueror at Nymphi, a 
few miles eastward of Smyrna, to serve as a memorial of his 
conquests. He describes it as the figure of a man, five cubits 
high, cut out in the rock, holding a spear in his right hand and 
a box in his left, and bearing an inscription engraved in Egyp- 
tian characters on the breast, between the shoulders, to this effect, 
“T have obtained possession of this conntry by my shouldere,”’ 

This monument, which was erected before the Trojan war, 
and is more than three thousand years old, is to be seen in the 
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present day. Murray ’s Handbook to the Kast recommends the 
traveller in Asia Minor to visit this interesting relic, and 
assures him that he will find the monument agreeing exactly 
with the description given of it by Herodotus, except that the 
spear and bow are in the contrary hands to those which he 
describes. Herodotus’s mistake is perfectly natural. He was 
describing the monument epropos of something the Egyptian 
wiests told him about the conquests of Sesostris, and he pro- 
hably made a note of it at the time from memory : accordingly 
he places the weapon in the respective hands in which they 
would ordinarily be found, the spear in the right, the bow in 
the left; forgetting, or not having observed, that the arrange- 
ment on the monument was peculiar. 

Our historian had made diligent enquiries respecting the nations 
lying to the northeast of Asia Minor, but he was unable to 
obtain any information which he could understand or explain, 
and he therefore confines himself to a simple record of what he 
had heard. He tells us this expressly. Over and over again 
he ealls attention to the fact that he is simply a retailer of 
intelligence, and the attentive reader need never be at a loss 
to discover where the historian withholds, and where he yields, 
his assent to the wonders related to him. And even when he 
does not express his disbelief of some startling and most impro- 
bable piece of information, there are always sufficient indications 
in the style of his narrative to shew that he does not make 
himself responsible for the truth of the facts. He often records 
what he was told simply because he was told so, judging, as it 
would seem,—and most likely not on any defined principles but 
from the historical instinct,—that, in the times in which he 
wrote, traditional reports, whether true or false, ought to be 
recorded as part and parcel of the //story of the people from whom 
they emanated. It is much to be regretted that the early com- 
mentators on Herodotus did not observe the obvious distinction 
which the historian draws between the facts which came under 
his own observation, and those which he obtained at second- 
hand. Of the latter kind are those reports which reached him 
concerning the wonderful nations who lived far to the north. 
In those marvellous countries, he was told, there lived a people 
called the Argippwi, who had goats’ feet, and others who slept 
for six months in the year. Herodotus had no means of ascer- 
taining what was the probable explanation of these marvellous 
statements, and he therefore contented himself with simply re- 
cording them. Could he have done better? Most certainly not. 
We moderns, who have made such extensive progress in geo- 
graphical research, can recognise in these goat-footed beings the 
inhabitants of the Ural and Altai mountains, with their knee- 
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joints secured agaist the cold by voat- skin wrappe I's, while the 
people who sleep for six months are those denizens of the polar 
region who never see the sun for six months at a time. We 
should even be inclined to go a step further, and congratulate 
ourselves upon having ascertained the interesting fact that peo- 
ple in those aboriginal periods had a sense of the ludicrous, and re- 
joiced at “ taking in” our inquisitive traveller. 

Herodotus’ account of the C: asplan sea possesses great interest 
for the geologist. He is correct in calling it a lake, and aflirm- 
Ine that it had no visible connection with any known sea; but 
his ideas of its position and dimensions were derived not from 
the actual condition of the sea in his time, but from a traditional 
account of what it had been in ante-historical periods. How 
he happened to fall in with traditional sources of information 
on such a subject, it would be difficult to say. But there ean 
he no reasonable doubt that such is the case. His Caspian 
includes the sea of Aral, and the space now lying between the two 
seas. ‘This is proved not only by the peculiar form he ascribes 
tou it—for he represents the major axis of the oval to lie east 
and west, instead of north and south—but also by hts supposing 
that the Oxus and Araxes emptied themselves into it, both of 
which flow into the sea of Aral. This junction of the two 
seas could hardly have existed within the historical period, and 
certainly did not exist when Herodotus wrote. But in prime- 
val times there is every reason to believe that the two seas were 


united. 


““M. de Mouraviev asserts,” says Bell, “that he fully recognised the 
ancient shores of the Caspian ‘between the present coasts and the 
southern extremity of the sea of Aral. At this moment the Caspian 
sea is subsiding; and the decrease of its waters is the more remarka- 
ble within these few years, as vessels drawing eighteen feet water 
could lately navigate this sea, and now it will admit of none that 
draw above Sficen feet at the most. <A few years ago, the waves a 
the Caspian washed the walls of Bakon; at present. they are at ¢ 
considerable distance from it,—and the consequence is, that the ret 
of war of the Russian Imperial Navy are no longer stationed in the 
Gulf of Bakon, but in a tolerably convenient part of the Isle of Sara, 
which is ten miles distant from it. But what is most extraordinary 
is that this subsiding of the waters has uncovered first the top and 
then the lower parts of a vast caravanserai, which is situated in the sea, 
the distance of about two versts from the coasts. Thus it appears 
that at some period, more or less remote, the Caspian sea was much 
lower towards the western coasts than it is at the present moment, 
when it is observed to be subsiding. In support of this singular fact, 
it may be added that, according to the unanimous tradition of the 
country, people formerly went along the shore of the Caspian from 
Lankhara to Salian ; and that the road, now partly covered by the 
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waters of the sea, is no longer passable. The fall of the waters has 
also left exposed some new islands. One of these is several versts 
in extent. The soil of it is very firm; and it 1s probable that in a 
few years it will be inhabited by fishermen, like all the other isles 
of the Caspian. The Djanderia, or the southern and principal of 
the three mouths by which the Sir discharges its waters into the 
Aral, has been dry for a period of ten years, and the Konvan-deria, 
forming the middle branch, has certainly considerably diminished 
within the last hundred years. The environs of the Aral lake 
abundantly demonstrate that its shores have been gradually narrowing, 
and that the shifting sands are insensibly gaining upon it.” 


To the above interesting information it may be added that 
the tract of country between the two seas bears the appearance 
of having been formerly covered by water, while the eastern 
shore of the Caspian, which lies in nearly the same level as the 
adjacent country, is Jagged and uneven, as if formed by the 
gradual subsidence of the water. The sea of Aral is now one 
hundred and seventeen feet above the Caspian, but this was 
not originally the relative altitude of the two seas. Geographers 
believe that they can detect the ancient level of the Caspian at 
an elevation three hundred feet above its present surface : it may, 
therefore, easily have included the sea of Aral; while the lower 
elevation of the Caspian at the present day is to be accounted 
for by the more rapid evaporation to which it is subject in con- 
sequence of its extensive surface. As we write, a friend informs 
us that the Caspian and Black seas are now encroaching so much 
on their respective shores as to render their eventual junction 
not improbable. This information is given on the authority of 
a Russian engineer. We suspect the “wish is father to the 
thought,” in this case. <Any alteration in the features of the 
country which would open an entrance for Russia into Central 
Asia without obliging her to send her armies across the deadly 
Caucasian range, would be an immense boon to that AVETeSSIVe 
Power; but we doubt whether this wish is likely ever to be 
fulfilled. The Caspian is, it is true, eighty-three feet and a 
half below the level of the Black sea, but the space between 
them is so closely guarded by the giant arm of Caucasus that 
this junction could not be formed unless assisted by a convul- 
sion of nature, in any part of the Euxine coast south of Anapa. 
The encroachment of the Black sea, therefore, could hardly take 
place on any extensive scale; unless, indeed, it intends to trater- 
nise with its neighbour through the intervention of the sea of 
Azof: but what likelihood there is of any junction in that quarter 
we are unable to say. The abovementioned fact regarding the 
disclosure of an ancient caravanserai by the subsidence of the 
Caspian sea, would, however, seem to prove that that sea has 
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now attained its utmost limits as to superficial extent, and that 
while in ancient times when the bulk of water was much greater 
than at present, it was able to overcome the slender barriers 
presented by the loose soil which formed its coasts; in the pre- 
sent day its diminished depth and increased surface have added 
so much to the rapidity of its evaporation as to cause it to 
recede from its former conquests. Our Russian engineer must 
therefore wait. But we are digressing; we forget that Hero- 
dotus is the historian of the Persian war, not the Russian. 

No country seems to have possessed such attractions for our 
traveller as Egypt. The peculiarity of its formation, its mag- 
nificent monuments, the enormous wealth of its government, 
the fabulous antiquity of its history,—all combined to render 
it a most interesting object of rese: weh. He visited it in person, 
and took the utmost pains to make himself acquainted with its 
religion, history, geology, architecture, national and social pe- 
culiarities, and its industrial resources. Nothing was left un- 
explored. The minutest subject claims his attention as well as 
the greatest, the most abstruse as well as the most familiar. 
His researches into the age and construction of the Pyramids do 
not cause him to abridge his account of the natural history of 
the crocodile. He is neither afraid to discuss the probable age 
of the valley of the Nile, nor ashamed to tell us which is the most 
piquant and scientifie way of cooking the byblus. How can Major 
Rennell say* that “as a man of science and a natural philosopher, 
he ranks very low indeed,” and that only history and morals 
are his strong points ? Look at the thoroughly scientific way 
in which he commenced his researches. At one day’s sail from 
the mouths of the Nile, he tells us, they cast the lead in eleven 
fathoms of water, and found that the bottom consisted of alluvial 
mud. The greatest number of miles accomplished in one day 
by a vessel was one hundred and sixty miles, but the average 
daily rate of sailing was not more than thirty -eight. The for- 
mer of those distances is obviously inconsistent with Herodotus’s 
calculation of the depth of water, but the latter may have been 
tolerably correct. Two thousand years later, Shaw found black 
mud at a distance of sixty miles out at sea—an observation that 
would seem to confirm the substantial accuracy of Herodotus’ 
statement. But, with our traveller, this was no idle experiment: 
it was intended to supply him with the first fact in a series of 
inductions by which he hoped to ascertain the nature of the 
country and the manner of its formation. The existence of mud 
at so great a distance from the shore led him to attribute the 
formation to its true cause, namely the alluvial deposit made 
by the Nile; and the fact seems to have given him a clue for 





* Geography of Herodotus, p. 6. 
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the prosecution of his speculations regarding the general for- 
mation of the country. 

After describing, with considerable accuracy, the extent and 
general appearance of Egypt from the coast to [Lehopolis and 
thence to Klephantine,—almost all his measurements having been 
verified and found wonderfully correct,—he proceeds to give 
his opinion as to the way in which the whole of that space 
had been formed. He considered that the original line of coast 
lay in the same parallel with the position then occupied by Mem- 
phis, and that a gulf of the sea ran southwards in the present valley 
of the Nile between the Arabian mountains on the one side and 
the Libyan on the other. He does not say positively to what 
length he believed this eulf to extend, but he appears to have 
thought that it ran parallel with the Red sea and terminated 
near the point where that sea debouches into the Indian ocean. 
Ife supposed also that the average width of this gulf was about 
the same as that of the Red sea, which he computes at half 
a day’s sail at its widest part,—a calculation much below the 
truth, unless it be mtended for the western arm called the sea 
of Suez. But how came this long and deep gulf to be filled 
up with the rich alluvial deposit which Herodotus found teem- 
ine with inhabitants and constituting the wealth and prosperity 
of the country? “ Nothing easier,” says our historian, look- 
ing back with the utmost coolness and simplicity through vast 
periods of time which would stagger any but the practised 
veological reader. ‘ Suppose,” says he, “the Nile were to turn 
its stream into this Arabian gulf, what is to hinder the sedi- 
ment which it would deposit from filling up the whole space 
in the twenty thousand years: nay I think it might be done 
in ten thousand years.” Very possibly,—as we hope to shew 
in the sequel: in the meantime we must stop to remark that 
this speculation, however ingenious, involves, as one may see 
by a glance at the map, a somewhat erroneous view of the 
relative positions of the Nile and the Red sea; for the entrance 
into that sea is in the same parallel with Gondar in Abyssinia, 
and if the Gulf which Herodotus imagined to run up from the 
Mediterranean extended to that parallel, the dimensions of the 
Nile would be so much abridged as to render its filling up so 
large a tract of country highly improbable. But Herodotus was 
not a man to be satisfied with a speculation. He must have posi- 
tive evidence, if attainable, before he could thoroughly make up 
his mind. Accordingly he continues his researches regarding the 
formation of the country to see whether the facts of the ease bear 
out his conclusion. One important fact he discovers is that the 
coast of Egypt projects considerably further into the sea than the 
adjoining portions of country on each side; and he naturally 
enough attributes this pro; ection to the existence of some pro- 
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pelling power higher up the country not possessed by the neigh- 
houring lands. And what could this be but the Nile? The 
lower country must also at some former period have been covered 
by the sea, for numerous sea-shells were found lying about on the 
mountains, and a saline crust had formed on the rocks and an- 
cient monuments. Land also was found in abundance on a 
mountain just above Memphis, implying that the sea had extend- 
ed as far as to that point inland. An additional argument was 
deduced from the difference between the soil of Egypt and those 
of the adiacent countries, Syria and Libya,—that of the former 
country being black and ¢ ‘rumbling, while the soils on either hand 
were, towards Syria, areillaceous and flinty, towards Libya, red 
and sandy. 

Herodotus’ opinion that the formation of Egypt is to be attri- 
buted entirely to a cause which had been working uniform- 
ly for ages and was still at work when he visited the country, 
was confirmed by information supplied him by the priests that in 
the time of king Maris,—which he computes to have been nine 
hundred years previous to his own time—the whole surface of 
Lower Egypt was inundated when the Nile rose eight cubits ; 
whereas, when Herodotus was in Egypt, the lands were not over- 
flowed unless the Nile rose fifteen or sixteen cubits. The 
elevation of the land in the immediate vicinity of the Nile 
must therefore, he computes, have been increased by seven or 
eight cubits, that is, ten or twelve feet within a space of nine 
hundred years. It is probable that the historian is wrong in 

alculating the interval between his own time and that of Maris 
to be only nine hundred years ; modern chronologers reckon it to 
be about fifteen hundred years ; but even that “extended period 
will not account for so great a rise in the surface of the country. 
Four inches in a century is the rate of deposit in the neighbour- 
hood of Cairo as established by data obtained within the last nine 
hundred years; and if the process had been going on at a uni- 
form rate, the deposit of eight cubits of alluvial soil would repre- 
sent a period of not less than thirty-six centuries, The erection 
of dams and construction of canals would tend to diminish the 
rate of deposit in later times, but even this qualification will not 
warrant our allowing a less period than three thousand years for 
the increased elevation of the country which the priests informed 
Herodotus had taken place since the time of Maris. But this 
period is quite within the reach of traditional record, and we are 
therefore not inclined to disbelieve that the statement of the 
priests did actually represent what the original surface of the 
country had been according to their traditional authorities, We 

may consider this statement, then, as being the earliest geogra- 
phical information which we possess concerning Egypt. The real 
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history of its alluvion, indeed, goes back far beyond that period, 
for geographers tell us that the present base of the rock on which 
the pyramids of Memphis stand, is seventy or eighty feet above 
the level of the base which was originally washed by the sea,—a 
deposit which, at the present rate, could not be formed in a less 
period than two hundred and ten centuries. But Herodotus does 
not pretend to have obtained historical or traditional information 
regarding any period of such high antiquity. His calculation of 
the time in which the Red sea would have been filled up by a m- 
ver similar to the Nile, does not profess to have any other basis 
than speculation. It may however be worth remarking that the 
two hundred centuries which he allows for the completion of this 
work agrees very nearly with the actual age of the Nile’s alluvion 
in the neighbourhood of Memphis. We shall not attempt to 
decide whether this coincidence is designed or not. 

Herodotus’ speculation about the causes of the Nile’s periodi- 
eal rise, though erroneous, is exceedingly interesting, and at 
the same time so suggestive of the state ef philosophical en- 
quiry among the Greeks of his time that we are tempted to 
refer to it at length. We cannot do better than extract Dr. 
Whewell’s account, in his History of the Inductive Sciences, of 
these early attempts at scientific investigation. 

“Concerning the nature of this river,’ says the father of history, 
‘Il was not able to learn anything, either from the priests, or from 
any one besides, though I questioned them very pressingly. — For the 
Nile is flooded for a hundred days, beginning with the summer’s solstice ; 
and after this time it dimimshes, and is, during the whole winter, 
very small, And on this head I was not able to obtain anything 
satisfactory from any one of the Egyptians, when I asked what 
is the power by which the Nile is in its nature the reverse of 
other rivers.’ 

* We may see, [ think, in the historian’s account, that the Grecian 
mind felt a craving to discover the reasons of things which other na- 
tions did not feel. The Kgyptians, it appears, had no theory, and 
felt the want of none. Not so the Greeks; they had their reasons 
to render, though they were not such as satisfied Herodotus. ‘Some 
of the Greeks,’ he says, ‘who wished to be considered great philo- 
sophers, have propounded three ways, of accounting for these floods, 
two of them, he adds, ‘TI do not think worthy of record, exeept just 
so far as to mention them.’ But as these are some of the earliest 
Greek essays in physical philosophy, it will be worth while, even at 
this day, to preserve the brief notice he has given of them, and his own 
reasonings upon the same subject. ‘ One of these opinions holds 
that the Etesian wind, (which blew from the north) are the cause 
of these floods, by preventiag the Nile from flowing into the sea.’ 
Against this the historian reasons very simply and sensibly. ‘ Very 
often when the Etesian winds do not blow, the Nile is flooded 
nevertheless, And morcover, if the Etesian winds were the ‘ause, all 
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other rivers, which have their course opposite to these winds, 
ought to undergo the same changes as the Nile; which the rivers of 
Syria and Libya so circumstanced do not.’ 

The next opinion is still more uf€&cientific, and is in truth, mar- 
vellous for its folly. This holds that the ocean flows all round the 
earth, and that the Nile comes out of the ocean, and by that means 
produces its effects. ‘Now,’ says the historian, ‘the man who talks 
about this ocean river, goes into the region of fable, where it is not 
easy to demonstrate that he is wrong. I know of no such river. 
But | suppose that Homer or some of the earliest poets invented 
this fiction and introduced it into their poetry.’ 

* He then proceeds to a third account, which to a modern reasoner 
would ap pear not at all unphilosophical in itself, but which he, never- 
theless, rejects in a manner no less decided than the others. ‘The 
third opinion, though much the most plausible, is still more wrong 
than the others ; for it asserts an impossibility, namely, that the Nile 
proceeds from the melting of the snow. Now the Nile flows out of 
Libya and through Ethiopia, which are very hot countries, and thus 
comes into Egypt which is a colder region. How then can it pro- 
ceed from snow He then offers several other reasons ‘to shew,’ 

he says, ‘to any one capable of reasoning on such subjects, that 
the assertion cannot be true. The winds which blow from the 
southern regions are hot ; the inhabitants are black ; the swallows and 
kites stay in the country the whole year ; the cranes fly the colds of 
Scythia, ‘and seck their warm winter quarters there ; which would 


not be if it snowed ever so little’ He adds another reason founded 
apparently upon some limited empirical maxim of weather-wisdom 
taken from the climate of Greece. ered he says, ‘has neither rain 


nor ice, and therefore no snow; for in five days after a fall of snow, 
there must be a fall of rain; so that if it snowed in those regions, it 
must rain too.’ I need not observe that Herodotus was not aware ol 
the difference between the climate of high mountains and plains in 
a torrid region; but it is impossible not to be struck both with the 
activity and the coherency of thought displayed by the Greek mind 
in this primitive physical enquiry. 

But 1 must not omit the hypothesis which Herodotus himself pro- 
poses, after rejecting those which have been already given. It does 
not appear to me easy to catch his exact meaning, but the statement 
will still be curious. ‘If, he says, ‘one who has condemned opinions 
previously promulgated may put forward his own opinions concerning 
so obscure a matte r, I will state why it seems to me that the Nile is 
flooded in summer,’ ‘This opinion he propounds at first with an 
oracular brevity, which it is difficult to suppose that he did not intend 
to be impressive. ‘ In winter the sun is carried by the seasons away 
from its former course,* and goes to the upper parts of Libya. And 

* We are afraid there is no authority for this rendering. Herodotus describes 
the sun as being driven towards the south in the winter by storms. Dr. Whewell’s 
auxiety to * let” Herodotus “ down’ as gently as possible has led him into this 


Inaccurac y. The historian’s ideas of the sun’s position and course are suflici- 
ently proved to have been erroneous by his remarks on the African Perip lus and 


the solar phenomena of India, 
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there, in short, is the whole account ; for that region to which this di- 
vinity (the sun) is nearest, must naturally be most scant of water, and 
the river sources of that country must be dried up.’ 

“ But the lively and garrulous lonian immediately relaxes from this 
apparent reserve. ‘To explain the matter more at length,’ he pro- 
ceeds, ‘it is thus: The sun, when he traverses the upper parts of 
Libya, does what he commonly does in summer ; he draws the water 
to him, and having thus drawn it, he pushes it to the upper regions, (of 
the air probably,) and then the winds take it and disperse it till they 
melt in moisture. And thus the winds which blow from those coun- 
tries, Libs and Notus, are the most moist of all winds. | Now when 
the winter relaxes and the sun returns to the north, he still draws 
water from all the rivers, but they are increased by showers and ram 
torrents, so that they are in flood till the summer comes ; and then, 
the rain failing and the sun still drawing them, they become small. 
But the Nile, not being fed by rains, but being drawn by the sun, is, 
alone of all rivers much more scanty in the winter than in the sum- 
mer. For in summer it is drawn like all other rivers, but in winter 
it alone has its supplies shut up. And in this way, I have been led 
to think the sun is the cause of the occurrence in question.” 


The overland route to India has made most of our readers 
familiar with the general opinion of the learned regarding the 
builders and antiquity of the Pyramids, and the purpose for 
which they were built. We need not therefore enter into these 
questions, but shall content ourselves with just touching on 
one or two points which serve to illustrate the patience, the 
acuteness, and the trustworthiness of our traveller. The most 
northerly of those situated on the elevated plateau of Memphis 
is attributed to Cheops by Herodotus, and modern research has 
endorsed his statement. The second and third are also declared 
by Lepsius to have been correctly assigned by the historian 
to Chephren and Myecerinus respectively. But it is still more 
to the credit of Herodotus’ research to observe that his account 
of the manner in which the pyramids were constructed is entire- 
ly verified by later discoveries. He tells us that the pyramid 
was first built in the shape of a small pile of steps. This pile 
formed the kernel of the huge structure with which it was 
afterwards clothed. Machines for raising the blocks of stone 
which were intended to form the shell of this kernel, were 
then planted one on each step, and the blocks were raised by 
ach successive machine to the step immediately above, and so 
on till the highest parts of the pyramid were completed. The 
edges of the stones were then cut av ray, and the whole was 
made to assume the form of a perfect solid triangle. Till within 
the last few years this account of the historian’s was only 
partially understood ; but in 1843, Dr. Lepsius, the leader of 
the Pruss an Scientific Expedition, Was fortunate enough to solve 
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the question of pyramidal construction by his observation of a 
pyramid at Meidun, ‘This is his account :— 


“It (the pyramid) lies almost in the valley of the plain, close by the 
Bahr Jussuf, and is only just removed from the level of inundation, 
but it towers so loftily and grandly from the low neighbourhood that 
it attracts attention from a great distance. From a casing of rubbish 
that surrounds almost the half of it, to the height of 120 feet, a square, 
sharp-edged centre rises after the manner of a tower, which lessens 
but little at the top, i. e. in an angle of 74°. At the elevation of ano- 
ther 100 feet there is a platform on which, in the same angle, stands a 
slenderer tower of moderate height which again supports the remains 
of a third elevation in the middle of its flat upper side. The walls 
of the principal tower are mostly polished, flat, but are interrupted 
by rough bands, the reason of which seems hardly comprehensible. 
On a closer examination, however, I found also within the half 
ruined building round the foot, smoothened walls rising at the same 
angle as the tower, before which there lay other w alls, following 
each other like shells. At last I discovered that the whole structure 
had proceeded from a little pyramid, which had been built in steps to 
about the height of 40 feet, and had then been enlarged and raised in 
all directions by a stone asing of 15 to 20 feet in bre: ulth, till at last 
the great steps were filled out to a surface, and the whole received the 
usual pyramidal form. This gradual accumulation explains the 
monstrous size of a single pyramid among so many smaller ones. Each 
king commenced the construction of his pyramid at his accession ; he 
made it but small at first, in order to secure himself a perfect grave 
even if his reign should be but short. With the passing years of his 
government, howe ‘ver, he enlarged it by adding outer casings, until he 
thought himself near the end of his days. If he died during the eree- 
tion of it, the outermost casing only was finished, and thus the size of 
the pyramid stood ever in proportion to the length of the king’s reign. 
Had the other determinative relations remained the same in the lapse 
of ages, one might have told off the number of years of each monarch’s 
reign by the casing of the pyramids, like the annual rings of trees.” 


This is not the only instance, as we shall see below, in which 
the learned and genial doctor has had the satisfaction of vindi- 
‘ating the truth of Herodotus’ statements. 

Our historian resisted the temptation (if it ever assailed him) 
of theorising as to the purpose for which these enormous strue- 
tures were erected. He simply records what was told him, that 
they were the burial places of ancient Egyptian kings. Mode rn 
writers have not been so self-denying. “ It would be in vain,” 
says Mr. Gliddon,* “to detail all the nonsense, that, from time 


* This gentleman is very unfair to Herodotus. He says the historian’s work 
was like Hodge’s razors, only made to sell, and that it was only intended to read 
at the Olympic | games to a Grecian audience, more ignorant in those days, ete. ete. 
The story of the recitation of this great work at the Olympic games rests on the 
unsupported testimony of Lucian, who lived nearly six centuries after the histo- 
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immemorial, has been written on the pyramids of Memphis, which, 
by some, have been considered antediluvian ; although two of the 
most ancient being built of sun-burnt brick, could not have en- 
dured the waves of the deluge for a single month. Others have 
ascribed their erection to giants or gemii; they were said to in- 
close the impenetrable secrets of mystic demonomania, or to have 
been built for the mysteries of initiation. Again, they were sup- 
posed to have been erected for astronomical purposes. Then, it 
has been mathematically demonstrated, that they were built to 
“ square the circle :” they are said to have stood over reservoirs to 
purify the muddy waters of the inundation ; to have served 2s the 
sepulchres of entire royal families, or for masses of population. 
In short, each speculation has exceeded its predecessor in absur- 
dity, excepting when confined to the objects of astronomy and se- 
pulture.’” To this catalogue we may add that they are supposed 
by some to have been erected for the purpose of conveying to re- 
mote posterity, by means of hieroglyphies inscribed on their surface, 
a knowledge of the national history ; by others, to serve as ob- 
servatories ; by others, as repositories for grain, probably during 
the years of scarcity in Joseph’s time ; while others again believe 
them to have been the grievous tasks performed by the oppressed 
children of Israel previous to the exodus. It is now almost uni- 
versally agreed that Herodotus is nght, and that the pyramids are 
tombs and nothing else. It 1s asserted, indeed, that an astrono- 
mical reference is plainly discernible in their construction. 


rian’s death! We have another quarrel with Mr. Gliddon. He says of our tra- 
veller, “for his own sake, we must hope he did not (although he says he did, as far 
as the first cataract) visit Upper Egypt, else he would not have left Thebes undes- 
cribed; or have listened to the idle tale that the sources of the Nile were at Lde- 
phantine !’ This is Herodotus’ account :— 

“ With respect to the sources of the Nile, no man of all the Egyptians, Libyans 
or Grecians with whom I have conversed, ever pretended to know anything ; except 
the registrar of Minerva’s treasury at Sais in Egypt. He indeed seemed to be tri- 
fling with me, when he said he knew perfectly well ; yet his account was as follows : 
‘That there are two mountains rising into a sharp peak, situated between the 
city of Syhu in Thebias and Elephantine ; the names of these mountains are, the 
one Crophi, the other Mophi; that the sources of the Nile which are bottomless, 
flow from between these mountains ; and that half of the water flows over Egypt ; 
and to the north, the other half over Ethiopia and the south. That the fountains 
of the Nile are bottomless, he said, Psammitichus king of Egypt proved by ex- 
aang ; for having caused a line to be twisted many thousand fathoms in length 
ie let it down but could not find a bottom. Such then was the opinion the re- 
gistrar gave, if indeed he spoke the real truth ; proving, in my opinion, that there 
are strong whirlpools and an eddy here ; so that the water beating against the rocks, 
a sounding line, when let down, cannot reach the bottom. I was unable to learn 
anything more from any one else.” 

In another place Mr. Gliddon undertakes to shew that it was impossible for He- 
rodotus, in his circumstances to have obtained correct information. We shall not 
dispute the point with him. If we can only shew that Herodotus is accurate, 


— may prove, to his heart’s content if he pleases, that he could not 
cave Oeer, 
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Sir John Herschel remarks that “at the date of the erection of 
the great pyramid of Gizeh ; which precedes by 38970 years (say 4000) 
the present epoch, the longitude of all the stars was less by 
55° 45’ than at present. Calculating from this datum the place of 
the pole of the heavens among the stars, it will be found to fall 
near A. Draconis: its distance from that star being 3° 44 25.” This 
being the most conspicuous star in the immediate neighbourhood, 
was therefore the pole star of that epoch. And the latitude of Gi- 
zeh being just 30° north, and consequently the altitude of the north 
pole there also 309, it follows that the star in question must have 
had, at its lower culmination at Gizeh; an altitude of 26° 15’ 35”. 
Now, it is a remarkable fact, ascertained by the last researches of Co- 
lonel Vyse, that of the nine pyramids still existing at Gizeh, six (in- 
cluding all the largest) have the narrow passages by which alone 
they can be entered, (all which open out on the northern faces of 
their respective pyramids,) inclined to the horizon downwards at 
angles varying from 26° to 28°. At the bottom of every one of 
these passages, therefore, the then pole star must have been visible 
at its lower culmination—a circumstance which can hardly have 
been unintentional, and was doubtless connected (perhaps supersti- 
tiously) with the astronomical observation of that star, of whose proxi- 
mity to the pole at the epoch of the erection of these wonderful 
structures, we are thus furnished with a monumental record of the 
most imperishable nature.”’ 

This astronomical intention, however, is to be understood as 
being entirely subordinate to the purpose of sepulture for which 
the pyramids were erected, and probably, as Sir John Herschel hints, 
their northerly aspect was superstitiously connected with this. 
It does not appear that they were of any wé////y in the adv: anceme nt 
of astronomical science. “ No other astronomical relation,” says Sir 
John in another place, “ can be drawn from the tables containing 
the angles and dimensions of the passages ; for although they all 
point within five degrees of the pole of the heavens, they differ 
too much and too irregularly to admit of any conclusions, The 
exterior angles of the buildings are remarkably uniform ; but the 
anele 52° is not connected with any astronomical fact, and was 
probably adopted for architectural reasons.” We have been par- 
ticular in quoting this opinion and the high authority on which 
it rests, for Herodotus’ silence regarding any astronomical pur- 
pose in the construction of the pyr amids would have betrayed, 
had any such purpose existed, either carelessness for allowing so 
important a fact to escape him, or an inadequate perception of its 
historic value. 

The next monument possessing archeological interest is the 
immense lake to the south of Memphis, partly excavated and 
partly natural, called lake Meris. It was about seventy-five 
leawues in circumference, according to Herodotus’ account. As 
the canal connecting it with the river could be opened or shut at 
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pleasure, the lake formed a species of reservoir for the reception of 
any superfluity of water in ease the Nile rose above its usual h- 
mit. This water could afterwards be distributed over a space of 
370,000 acres of land when there was a deficiency in the ordinary 
rise of water over the country. Its fisheries were very extensive 
and a source of considerable revenue ; according to our historian 
the daily sum received when the flood was retirme was nearly 
£200, and when the reservoir was filled upwards of £60, The 
position of this lake has long bafiled the researches of travellers ; 
hut it is now said to have been ascertained by M. Linant de 
Bellefouds, who believes that he has traced for many miles the 


ruins of the masonry by which it was surrounded. Lepsius coin- 
cides with M. Linant’s opinion. 


“Up to this time,” he says, it was only agreed that the lake lay some 
where in the Faifm. As there is at the present time in this remarkable 
half-oasis only a single lake, the Birget el Qorn, lying in its most distant 
part, this was of course taken to be Lake Mieris : there appeared to be 
no other solution to the question. Now its great fame was expressly 
founded upon the fact that it was artificial (Herodotus says that 
was excavated) and of immense utility, filled at the time of the 
overflow of the Nile, and at low water running off again by the 
canal, on one side towards the lands of the Faitm, and on the 
other, in its backward course, it waters the region of Memphis, and 
vielding a most luerative fishery at the double sluices near the end 
of the Faitm. Of all these qualities, however to the annoyance 
of antiquarians and philologers, the Birget el Qorn did not possess 
a single one. It is not artificial, but a natural lake, that is partly 
fed by the water of the Jassuf canal; its utility is as good as now 
existent; no fishing boat enlivens the hard and desert-circled water 
mirror, as the brackish water contains scarcely any fish, and is not 
even favourable to the vegetation at the shores; when the Nile is 
high and there is plenty of water flowing in, it does swell, but. it 
Is by far too deep to allow a drop of the water that flows into it to 
flow out again; the whole province must be buried beneath the 
floods, ere they could find a passage back again to the valley, as the 
artificially-deepend rock gorge by the Bahr Jassuf, branching from 
the Nile at a distance of forty miles to the south, lies higher than 
the whole oase. The Vivean of the Berget el Qorn now lies seventy feet 
below the point at which the canal flows in, and can never have risen 
much higher. This is proved by the ruins of ancient temples lying 
upon its shores. Just as little do the statements tally that inform 
us that on its shores were situated the Labyrinth and the metro- 
polis Arsinoé, now Medinet el Faiim. Linant has discovered mighty 
mile-long dams, of ancient solid construction, which form the 
boundary between the upper part of the shell-formed convex ba- 
sin of the Faitm and the more remote and less elevated portion. 
According to him these only could be intended to restrain an artifi- 
clally-constructed lake, which, however, since the dams have long 
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since been broken through, lies perfectly dry : this lake he considers 
to be Moris. I must confess that the whole, after his personal infor- 
imation, impressed me with the idea that it was a most  fortu- 
nate discovery, and one that would save us many fruitless research- 
es; and the examination of the region has quite solved every doubt 
of mine as to the accuracy of this judgment; L consider it an im- 
moveable fact.” 

We must confess, however, that we think the subject re- 
quires further investigation. —[t does not appear to us that 
the lake can be considered to have been thoroughly indentifi- 
ed till the remains of the two pyramids, (which Herodotus tells 
us were erected in the middle of the lake, fifty fathoms above 
the water, each surmounted by a colossal stone figure in a sit- 
tine attitude) have been discovered. ‘Two monuments have in- 
deed been discovered, which M. Linant is inclined to identify 
with the above-mentioned pyramids; but Lepsius seems to have 
roved* first, that they are not of very high antiquity, and 
secondly th: at they are in a position which could not original- 
ly have fallen within the limits of the lake. 

In the immediate vicinity of lake Miris is one of the great- 
est wonders of antiquity,—the labyrinth. Herodotus describes 
it as a huge building consisting of twelve courts enclosed with 
walls, with doors opposite each othe r, six facing the north, and 
SIX the south. The same exterior wall enclosed them all. It con- 
tained three thousand rooms, fifteen hundred on the ground 
floor, and fifteen hundred underground, He was permitted to 
inspect all the upper rooms personally, but the priest refused 
him admittance to the subterraneous rooms, alleging that they 
contained the sacred remains of—strange bedfellows !—croco- 
diles and kings. Herodotus expresses the utmost astonishment 
at the whole building. The temple of Artemis at Ephesus, and 
of Tlera at Samos, “though magnificent in their way and su- 
perior to any other buildings that Greece could boast of, were 
as nothing to this labyrinth ; nay even the pyramids them- 
selves could not be compared to it. He speaks of halls, cor- 
ridors, passages, winding ways through the courts, chambers with 
stone roofs, walls covered with sculptured figures, and colon- 
nades of white stone. The priests informed their visitor that 
this stupendons structure was erected by the twelve kings who 
reigned over the twelve divisions of Egypt about two hundred 
years before. Professor Eadie (Karly Oriental History) is mis- 
taken in saying that Dr. Lepsius has proved this information 
to be incorrect, and Mr. Wheeler who follows the Professor 
without having verified the citation in Lepsius’ letters, has 
fallen into the same error, We make no apology for extract- 


* Letters from Egypt, p. 87. 
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ine the learned Doctor’s most interesting verilication of this 


magnificent structure. 


“T came near to the spot (he says) with a certain fear that we 
should have to seek to confirm the account of the ancients by the 
geographical position of the place, that every form of its architec- 
tural disposition would be wiped away, and that a shapeless heap of 
ruins would frighten us from every attempt at mvestigation ; In- 
stead of this, there were immediately found, on a cursory view oi 
the districts, a number of confused spaces, as well super as subterra- 
nean, and the principel mass of the building, which oceupied more 
than a stadium, (Strabo,) was distinctly to be seen. Where the 
French expedition had fruitlessly sought for chambers, we find lite- 
rally hundreds by and over each other, little, often very small, by 
larger and great, supported by diminutive pillars, with thresho!ds 
and niches, with remains of pillars, and single wall slabs, connected 
tovether by corridors, so that the descriptions of Herodotus and 
Strabo are quite confirmed in this respect ; at the same time, the 
idea never coincided in by myself, of Serpentine, cave-like windings, 
instead of square rooms, is definitely contradicted. 

“The disposition of the whole is, that their mighty clumps of 
buildings, of the breadths of 800 feet, surround a square GOU feet 
in length and 500 in width; the fourth side is bounded by the 
pyramid lying behind which is 800 feet square, and therefore does 
not quite come up to the side wings of the great buildings. A 
rather modern canal, which may be pumped up, at least at this season 
of the year, is diagonally drawn through the ruins, cutting right 
through the most perfectly preserved of the labyrinthic rooms, and 
a part of the square in the centre, which was once divided into 
courts. Travellers have not wished to wet their feet, and so remain- 
ed on this side, where the continuation of the wings of the buildings 
is certainly much concealed by the rubbish mounds ; but even from 
this, the eastern bank, the chambers on the opposite side, and parti- 
cularly at the southern point, where the walls rise almost 10 feet 
above the rubbish, and 20 above the level of the ruins, are very 
easy to be seen, and when viewed from the heights of the pyramid, 
the regular plan of the whole lies before one ike a map. Krbkam 
has been employed since our arrival in surveying the place, and in- 
serting in the plan every room and wall, however small; the ruins 
on the other side are, therefore, much more difficult in the execution 
of the plan; here it is easier, as there are fewer chambers, but 
therefore more difficult to be understood with respect to the original 
structure. The labyrinth of chambers runs alone here to the south. 
The Aule lay between this and the northerly pyramid opposite, but 
almost all traces of them have disappeared. the dimensions of the 
place alone allow us to suspect that it was divided into two parts by 
a wall to which the twelve Auli, no longer to be distinguished with ecer- 
tainty, adjoined on both sides so that their entrances were turned in 
opposite directions, and had close before them the inunmerable cham- 
bers of the labyrinth. Who was, however, the Maros, Mendes, or Jmandes 
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wlio, aceordimg to the reports of the Greeks, erected the labyrinth, 
or rather the pyramid belonging to it, as his monument? In the 
roval lists of Manetho, we find the builder of the labyrinth towards 
the end of ‘ie fivelfth Aynasty, the Jast of the old empire shortly 
before the irruption of the Hyksos. The fragments of the mighty 
pillars and architectures, that we dug out in the great square of the 
Aule, give us the cartouches of the sixth king of the twelfth dy- 
nasty, Amenemha ILL, thus is this important question answered in 
its historical portion. We have also made escavations on the north 
side of the pyramid; because we may expect to discover the en- 
trance there; that is, however, not vet done. We have obtain- 
ed an entry into a chamber covered with piles of rubbish that lay 
before the pyramid, and here we have also found the name of 
Amenemha several times. The builder and possesser of the pyramid 
is therefore determined. But the account of Herodotus, that the 
construction of the labyrinth was commenced 200 years before his 
time by the Dodecarchs, is not yet confuted. In the ruins of the 
ereat masses of chambers surrounding the great square; we have 
discovered no inscriptions. Later excavations may very probably cer- 
tify to us that this whole building, and also the arrangements of 
the twelve courts, really fall in the twenty-sixth dynasty of Ma- 
netho, so that the original temple of Amenemha was only imeluded 
in this noghty erection.” 

It should be added that the statement of the priests is, on 
priore considerations, most hkely to be correct. The Dodeearchs 
were six or seven hundred years posterior to Amenemha: what 
then could have been the object of Herodotus’ informants in as- 
signing so much lower an antiquity to the structure, unless the 
case was as they represented it 7 

Exception has been taken to the terms in which Herodo- 
tus deseribes the personal appearance of the natives of Egypt. 
Speaking of the oriem of the Colchians, he endeavours to 
shew that they were of Egyptian descent because, says he, 
“they are blac k-skinned and wooly-headed.”” It) has been sup- 
posed from these words that Herodotus believed the feyptians to 
he of Negro origin, — But the meaning of these epithets is capa- 
ble of considerable modification ; and we are confident that our 
historian meant no more than “ swarthy and curly-headed,” for 
he acknowledges that this identity of colour and hair is but ade n- 
der reason for inferring: the ide ntity of the two nations as to race, 
there being “ many other n: itions,” as he says, possessing simi- 
lar characteristics.” It is dear from this ee he meant to de- 
seribe the ordinary Oriental complexion and hair. | He could not 
have meant Negroes. If he ned seen dvy,—which is doubtful— 
he could have seen but very few : it is impossible, therefore, that 
he could have spoken of their diaddiin as representing the 
usual oriental type. 

But he does seem to lay himself open to animadyersion in his 
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remarks on the origin of the Egyptians. — [lis idea ts that the 
Keyptians, asa peop le, were coeval with the creation of man, and 
that the upper part of the country constituted their original habi- 
tation. The lower parts, consisting of the delta and the adjacent 
te rritory, he supposes not to have been formed, but to have come 
into existence subse “pLie natly through the de ‘posit of the Nile’s sedi- 
-ment,—thus aflording an increased space for the growing: popula- 
tion of the upper regions. — This theory, which “would refer the 
origin of the Egyptians to the Ethiopian and Negro races, is en- 
tirely at variance alike with the conclusions of the most eminent 
ethnographe rs and the phenomena exhibited by the monumental 
remains of north and south Keypt respectively, 

The remains discovered in the north ean claim, it is now con- 
fidently asserted, a much Ingher antiquity than those of the 
south; while ethnographic investigations have established be- 
yond a doubt the Caucasian, and therefore Asiatic, origin of the 
Keyptians. Cuvier and Blumenbach affirm that all the skulls of 
mummies which they had an opportunity of examine: present- 
ed the Caueasian type. Dr. Morton, an eminent American phy- 
siologist, has made an examination of one hundred Keyptian 
crania. 


“It shows,” he says, “ that more than etght-tenths of the erania per- 
tain to the unmixed Caucasian race ; that the Pelasgic form is as one 
to one and two-thirds, and the Semitic form one to eight, compared to 
the Egyptian: that one-twentieth of the whole is composed of heads 
in which there is a trace of Negro and other exotic lineage ; that 
the Negroid conformation exists in eight instances, thus constituting 
about one-twentieth part of the whole ; and finally, that the series 
contains only a single unmixed Negro.’ This is the table : 
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The unscientifie reader will be inclined to smile at the item 
mentioned in the last column; but there is no doubt that science 
has so thoroughly investigated the phenomena presented by the 
human skull under every known condition that we are enabled 
to detect natural idiotey with unerring certainty. We are afraid 
however that this evidence comes too late if, for the want of it, 
the Keyptian judges were ever put to a non-plus i ina suit de lite 
niatico iuquirendo in the ease of these two idiots, 

It may, however, fairly be urged in behalf of Herodotus that 
he was. tot: ally unacqui ainted with the fact that all mankind are 
sprung from a single pair, and that they were distributed over the 
earth from one common locality situated in the central parts of 
Asia. With 4/s faets, and nothing more, to guide him, he gave 
as good an aecount as could be given of the origin of the 
Keyptians. If the Delta came into existence ¢//er the creation 
of man, as he supposed it did, nothing was more natural than to 
conclude that the nearest inhabitants gradually occupied it as if 
became habitable. To suppose that new land was continually 
forming in the neiehbourhood of the ancient inhabitants of Up- 
per Keypt and that they neolected to take advanti Lore of the 
hoon, while distant settlers from the plains of Asia came in and 
occupied it, was, under Herodotus’ view, utterly incredible. But 
the historian’s error on this subject does not in the least vitiate 
his general conclusions as to the character of the Eeyptians. Ile 
did not know that the Ethiopians belonged to a different race, 
and he, therefore, felt) no hesitation in considering them the an- 
eestors of the Keyptians, But he dd know that the Egyp- 
tians were Caucasians, that is, he recognised in them precisely 
the same type as that which he found in all the oriental coun- 
tries which he visited. It should also be added that, when an 
opportunity of examining the skulls of the Persians and eyp- 
tians, who fell in the battle of Pelusium, was presented to him, 
the only differenee between the skulls which strnek this keen 
and minute observer was that those of the Persians were ex- 
ceedingly soft, and would yield to the slight impression even of 
a pebb le, libs those of the Keyptians were so hard that the 
blow of a large stone would scarcely break them. his difler- 
ence was explained to him as arising from the fact that the 
Keyptians expose their heads to the action of the sun from child- 
hood, without even the protection of their hair to screen them, 
whereas the Persians cover their heads with a turban. Would 
a writer who investigated whatever fell under his notice in this 
observant manner and took pains to record it for the information 
of others, have overlooked the important difference which exists 
between the Caucasian and Negro types, if it had ever been pre- 
sented to his view ? 
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But we must quit’ this interesting’ field of researeh, and ic 
company our historian on his scientific pilgrimage. Babylon is 
the next place marked on our way-bill ; but before we proceed 
thither let us stop a moment to notice the interesting fact that 
Herodotus was acquainted with the singular distribution of sand 
over a strip of country extending from the Sahara of Africa 
to Mooltan. The evidence of this in the historian’s work ts 
scattered over many places, and we have not room to quote them 
all. But our readers, we are sure, will be satisfied with the 
authority of Humboldt for this statement. This is what he 
says*: ©The venerable father of history, Herodotus, so lone 
insufticiently appreciated, has in the true spirit of a comprehen- 
sive observer of nature, described all the deserts of northern Af- 
rica, Yemen, Kerman, and Mekran, (the Jedroria ct the Greeks) 
as far even as Mooltan in Western India, as one sole connected 
sea of sand.’ 

Babylon lies on the edge of one of the divisions of this de- 
sert; our last paragraph, therefore, has not carried us far out of 
our way. ‘The first thing that arrested our traveller’s attention 
was the extreme fertility of the soil. There was little or no 
rain, he observed, to water the fields, nor did the river overtlow 
its banks as in Keypt, but the want was supplied by artificial 
means of irrigation. ‘The chief produce was corn, which yield- 
ed continually as much as two hundred fold; but there was no 
appearance of any trees except the palm. This description coin- 
cides exactly with that of Xenophon who visited the country 
about half a century after our historian; but so @reat an altera- 
tion has since taken place, through the destruction of the arti- 
ficial apphances to which it owed its fertility, that it cannot 
now be verified. The industrious race that once occupied this 
plain and rendered it a fruitful garden, has been succeeded by 
wandering tribes of Arabs, who leave no vestige behind them 
but such as is left by fire, the mildew, or the sword. 

The peeuhar boat used for the conveyance of up-country pro- 
duce down the Tigris and Euphrates has not altered since the 
time of Herodotus. He describes it as made of leather stretched 
on a frame-work of Armenian willows, as round as a shield, and 
having no distinction of shape m the prow and stern. The 
vessel was steered by two spars worked by two men standing 
upright, one of whom drew his spar in while the other thrust 
his out. 

His description of the mighty city itself cannot of course, at 
least in its details, be verified im the present day. “ Babylon, 
the glory of kingdoms. The beauty of the Chaldee’s excellency, 
shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It 


* Views of Nature, p. Y. 
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shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from gene- 
ration to veneration: neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; 
neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. But wild 
beasts of the desert shall lie there; and their houses shall 
be full of doletul ereatures; and owls shall dwell there, and 
catyrs shall dance there. And the wild beasts of the islands 
shall ery in their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant 
lace 377% 

The substantial aceuraey, however, of his description, as to 
the position and extent of the city, is gradually being: attested 
by modern research, and his statements regarding the building 
mraterial, the place (/s, the modern ////,) from which the bitumen 
was obtained, and the use of layers of reeds to give stability to 


the brick work, have been found to be Sempre correct. 
But by far the most interesting: part of his aceount is that 
of the ereat temple of Jupiter Belus. We eive it in Mr. Wheeler’s 


languave :F 

“In the other division of the city was the immense temple of Belus, 
or Baal, the deifiecation of the sun as he was worshipped by the Ba- 
res This temple was a square building, a quarter of a mile 

1 length and breadth. In the midst of it rose a solid square tower, 
paige 8 of a mile in length and breadth, upon which were built 
seven towers, one upon the top of the other, so that there were eight 
in all. An ascent was on the outside, and ran spirally round all the 
towers. Halfway up there was a landing-place and seats for resting 
on. In the topmost tower was a spacious chapel, splendidly fur- 
nished, with a large couch and a golden table, but containing no 
images of the god. The Chaldeans who were priests of Belus, said 
that the god sometimes came down to earth, and slept on the couch 
in the chapel. Beneath this chapel there was another, and within 
it was a large golden statue of Belus in a sitting pesture with a mag- 
nificent table of solid gold before it. The throne on which Belus 
was sitting and likewise the step to it were all made of pure gold. 
The Chaldeans told Herodotus that the gold altogether weighed eight 
hundred talents, which would be equal to 22 tons, and the pre- 
sent value of the metal caleulatine £4 to the ounce, would be 
£2,365,410 sterling. Outside the temple was an immense altar, upon 
which full-grown sheep were sacrificed, and on which the Chaldeans 
consumed every year, at the great annual festival in honour of Belus, 
a thousand talents’ weight of frankincense, which was equivalent to 
hout 25 tons. There was also another altar of gold, upon which 
«oy sucklings were sacrificed to the god. Herodotus was likewise 
ton! that there had been erected within the precincts of the temple 
an nnmense statue of solid gold. Darius, the son of Hystaspes, in- 
tended to carry it away, but was restrained by his superstitious 


* Tsaiah, xix, + Vol. i. page 283-4, 
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fears. Nerxes, his son and sueceessor, however, not only boldly Cute 
ried it off, but killed the priest who forbade him to remove it.” 


This last historical fact, which oceurred about thirty years 
before Herodotus’ visit, accounts for the ruimous state im which 
he found the temple. It has long been thought that the re- 
markable mount in the western part of the modern [hillah 
represents the remains of this famous temple.  Ifeeren argues 
strenuously in) support. of this conclusion, although, when he 
wrote, only three of the eight stories mentioned by Herodotus 
had been discovered. The identification has since been  satis- 
factorily completed. The following extract from a lecture by 
Colonel Rawlinson, delivered before the Bontbay Asiatic Society, 
vives us the results of this important verilication :— 


“A remarkable ruin, named Birs Nimrud, and situated on a mound 
in the vicinity of Babylon, had long been an object of curiosity to 
all travellers and antiquaries. The great height of the mound, its 
prodigious extent, and its state of tolerable preservation, contrasting 
so favorably with the shapeless heaps in the neighbourhood, had 
very generally suggested the identity of the ruin with the temple of 
Belus, so minutely described by Herodotus, and as there were large 
vitrified masses of brickwork on the sununit of the mound, which 
presented the appearance of having been subjected to the influence of 
intense heat, conjectures that the Birs might even represent the ruins 
of the tower of Babel, destroyed by lightning from heaven, had been 
not unfrequently hazarded and believed. To resolve the many in- 
teresting questions connected with this ruin, Colonel Rawlinson under- 
took last autumn its systematic examination. Experimental trenches 
were opened in vertical lines from the summit to the base, and wher- 
ever walls were met with, they were laid bare by horizontal 
galleries being run along them. After two months of preliminary 
excavation, Colonel Rawlinson visited the works, and profiting by 
the experience acquired in his previous researches, he was able in the 
course of half an hour’s examination to detect the spots where the 
commemorative records were deposited, and to extract, to the utter 
astonishment of the Arabs, from concealed cavities in the walls, the 
two large inscribed cylinders of baked clay which were exhibited to 
the meeting, and which were now in as fine a state of preservation as 
when they were deposited in their hiding place by Nebuchadnezzar 
above twenty-five centuries ago. From these eylinders it appeared 
that the temple had been originally built by the king Merodach-adan- 
akhi, at the close of the twelfth century B. C., and probably in cele- 
bration of his victory over 'Tiglath-Pileser I.; that it had subse- 
quently fallen into ruin, and had been in consequence subjected to a 
thorough repair by Nebuchadnezzar in about B. C., 580. The curious 
tact was further elicited, that it was named the “ Temple of the seven 
Spheres,” and that it had been laid out in conformity with the Chal- 
dean planetary system, seven stages being erected one above the other, 
according to the order of the seven planets, and their stages beine 
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dedieated.* Thus, the lower stage 
the otek sacred to Jupiter, was orange; the third, or that of Mars, 
was red: the fourth, of the Sun, golden; the fifth, of Venus, white ; 
the sixth, of Mercury, blue; and the seventh, of the Moon, a silvery 
green. In several cases these colors were still clearly to be dis- 
tinguished, the i gine hue being obtained by the qu: ality and 
burning of the bricks, and it was thus ascerti ained that the vitrified 
masses at the summit were the result of design and not of  ae- 
cident—the sixth stage, sacred to Mercury, having been subjected to 
an intense and prolonged fire, in order to produce the blue slag color, 
which was emblematie of that planet. It further appeared that we 
were indebted to this peculiarity of construction for the preservation 
of the monument, when so many of its sister temples had utterly 
perished, the blue slag cap at the summitof the pile resisting the 
action of the weather, and holding together the lower stages which 
would otherwise have crumbled, while it also afforded an immovable 
pedestal for the upper stage and for the shrine which probably crown- 
ed the pile. The only other point of interest which was ascertained 
from the cylinders was that the temple in question did not belong 
to Babylon, but to the neighbouring city of Borsipa, the title of urs 


by which it is now known being a mere abbreviation of the ancient 
LP] 


t after the hue of the planets to which they were respectively 
belonging to Saturn, was black ; 


name of the city. 


Colonel Rawlinson, it will be observed, has proved that the re- 
pur and embellishment of the temple, not its construction, is to 
be attributed to Nebuchadnezzar. This distinction, 1f we mistake 
not, is preserved by Ileredotus. He says nothing about the 
builder of the temple, nor indeed does he tell us e xpressly to what 
monarch it owed its magnificence. But he speaks of palaces and 
temples having been beaut ified in a very splendid manner by 
Nitoeris, —amonge which no doubt the temple of Belus is to be 
reckoned. — It his been objected to IHlerodotus’ account of Baby- 
lon that he does not mention the name of Nebuchadnezzar, but 
attributes all the great works to Semiramis and Nitocris. ‘This 
silence may probably be accounted for by his having reserved 
what he had to say of the Babylonian kines for his promised As 
syrian history, —which has not come down to our times. It i 
impossible that he should have been i ignorant of Nebuchadnezzar, 
He was perfectly acquainted with the relative historical positions 
of Nineveh and Babylon, for he tells us that the seat of govern- 
ment of the Assyrian empire was transferred to the latter city 
after the destruction of Nineveh, which event, it will be remem- 
bered, immediately preceded the accession of Nebuchadnezzar to 

* It is worth observing that a variety of colours was also exhibited on the 


seven circles of walls which environed the king’s palace and treasury at Ecbatana, 
although the colours agree neither in nature nor order with those discovered on 
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the throne of his new kingdom. <A passage in Diodorus, whic 
speaks of Nebuchadnezzar’s having constructed haneing wardens 
and laid out spacious parks to please his consort, | supposed with 
wood reason. to be Nite ‘TIs), is ‘aepenied to as explaining Hero- 
dotus’ substitution of her name for that of her renowned husband. 
While we admit that this explanation is probable, we think 
more likely, as well as more in accordance with Eerodotus’ lan- 
guave, to suppose that Nitocris personally supermtended these 
embellishments while Nebuchadnezzar was absent from his capi- 
tal during the prosecution of his numerous wars. 

Our notice of the Persian emptre, the conqueror and successor 
of the Babylonian, must be brief. Early Persian history is as yet 
in its infancy. Partly owing to the comparatively late perk 
the sixth ce ntury before Christ—when this empire took its place 
among the ruling powers of the world, partly also perhaps on ac- 
eount of its ereater distance from Greece, the souree of all our 
early historical information, our notices of the original state of 
the country and its inhabitants are but scanty. We shall touch 
on one or two salient pots in Herodotus’? account. His de- 
scription of the Persians, as being: originally the occupants of 
a2 small mountainous — tract lying to the north east of the 
Persian gulf, is highly probable. The peculiar virtues and the 
military pursuits which he attributes to them are precisely 
such as would be most readily developed at such a_ period 
and im such a locality Ile particularly notices their love 
of trath and rieid wat: demial,—qualities, we very much fear, 
which not only do not distinguis hy their modern represent: itives, 
but which have eiven place to the opposite vices of extreme 
luxuriousness and the most unblushine disregard of truth. The 
records of the people themselves point to the same loc: ity and 
the same habits of lite. When they left ther original abodes, 
these records tell us, they were shepherds and herdsmen with 
no property but their cattle, As they increased in number, the 
exigencies of their position required that they should divide 
their pursuits, one part following pastoral and agricultural pur- 
suits as far as the nature of the country would permit, while the 
other part were compelled to follow their original half-savagre 
nnd malit: Iny occ upations, 

The fullest verification, however, of Herodotus’ statements 
in this portion of his history has been supplied within the last 
few vears by — decipherment of a cuneiform scription on a 
rock at Behistan in Persia: This rock, our readers are proba- 
bly aware, is situated on the highway that leads from Babylon 
to the east, and rises abruptly from the plain to the height of 
seventeen hundred leet. The surface of the rock, it appears, 
Was first carefully smoothed and then coated with a silicious 
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varnish, which is much harder than the reck beneath it, and is bet- 
ter adapted for the preservation of the eneraved letters. — In 
order to put the Inscription out of the reach of the “ Enelish- 
man’s umbrella,’ it has been executed on a portion of the sur- 
face three hundred feet above the level of the plain. It has been 
completely deciphered by Colonel Rawlinson, who informs us that 
its object is to record the names and histories of the various ri- 
vals with whom Darius, son of Hystaspes, had to contend for 
this empire, and of the associates by whose means he was ena- 
bled to overcome them. Rawlhinson’s list of these associates 
identities five out of six of those mentioned hy Llerodotus as hav- 
ino assisted im placing Darius on the throne. We extract 
the account given by Mr. Vaux in lis Nineveh and Persepolis, 
|). 1OQ :— 


The names of his associates, are Vidufrand, son of Veispares ; 
Olunes son of Soeris; Gobryas son of M ardonius ; //ydarnes the son 
of Megabigues ; Megabyzus the son of Dadoes ; and Ardomanes the 
son of Vaeces——all Persians of rank. 

“'The first Pidafrand Major Rawlinson considers to be the Intephe- 
renes or Intaphrenes of Herodotus (iil. ce. 118-119); he is, perhaps, 
mentioned first, owing to his recognised superiority of rank. The se- 
cond, Ofanes, occurs, as we have seen, in the history of Herodotus, 
and would ap pear from his story to have been the prime mover in the 
conspiracy against the magian. The third, Gobryas, appears also 
in Herodotus, and is associated by him with Megabyzus 1 in the same 
conspiracy. Gobryas was nearly allied to Darius, the latter havine 


married his d: auehte 'r, while Gobry: as himself married his sister. The 
fourth, Vidarna is the Hydarnes ot Herodotus and the Hernes of Ete- 
sias. Under Xerxes he commanded in after times the Asiatic coast, 


and his two sons are mentioned, the one as commanding the Immor- 
tals and the other the Arians during the campaign against Greece. 

The fifth, Megabyz ‘us, occurs in Ilerodotus, while Justin gives the 
name of ‘Topegrus, and Etesias substitutes two entirely different and un- 
known names of Megabyzus and his colleague. The sixth, Ardomanes, 

is not mentioned im any of the Greek narratives. Herodotus speaks of 
a conspirator whom he calls Aspathines, and Major Rawlinson conjec- 
tures, not without reason, that he assumed this name from the con- 
fidential position which Aspachana enjoved as the quiver-bearer to the 
king, according to the brief legend at Nakheh-i-rustam which re- 


cords his name and oftiee.”’ 


In referring to Herodotus’ account of India, it should be 
borne in mind that he had no opportunity of testing, by personal 
inspection, the information supplied lim by his Persian friends, 
We do not, however, think that his Indian account requires 
much apology. To judge from some of the fantastic embellish. 
ments with which it is “adorned—which he wives without note 
or comment—it would appear that lis informants endeavoured 
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to practise upon his credulity. They succeeded, no doubt, in 
a few instances: but we also feel sure that our historian has 
exercised his own judgment in some of his statements, and has 
pruned the luxuriant intelligence reported to him by his loqua- 
cious informants. It is only to be revretted that he did not use 
the knife more. <A little more critical judgement here and there 
in his description, would have left us nothing to desire except 
fuller details on a subject so interesting. 

Hlis story of the Indian gold-hunters is at first sivht, it must 
be admitted, sufliciently startling — 


There are other Indians,’’ he says, “ living near the city C aspatyrus 
and the country of Pactyica, (the city and territory of ¢ ‘abul), situat- 
ed to the north of the rest of the Indian nation, and resembling the 
Bactrians, their neighbours, in their manner of life. These are the 
most warlike of all the Indians, and the people who go to procure 
the gold. For in the neighbourhood of this nation is a sandy desert, 
in which are ants, less in size than dogs, but larger than foxes, spe- 
cimens of which are to be seen at the residence of the king of Persia, 
having been brought from that country. The creatures make them- 
selves habitations under ground, throwing up the sand like the ants 
in Greece, which they nearly resemble in appearance. The sand, 
however, consists of a dust. To procure this the Indians make 
incursions into the desert, taking with them three camels, a male one 
on each side, and a female in the centre, on which the rider. sits, 
taking care to choose one which has recently foaled. When in this 
manner they come to the place where the ants are, the Indians fill 
their sacks with the sand, and ride back as fast as they can, the ants 
pursuing them, as the Persians say by the scent; the female camel, 
to eager rejoin her young one, surpassing the others in speed and 
perseverance. — It is thus. according to the Persians, that the In- 
dians obtain the greater part of their gold; at the same time that 
the metal is also found, though in less quantities, in mines.”? Herod. 

102, 106. 


The Indians “ living to the north of the rest of _ _— are 
the inhabitants of the mountains of little Thibet, or little Bu- 
chania, and the sandy desert in the vie inity is the ‘lesert of Kobi, 
which is bounded on the west by those mountains, 


There is no doubt,” says Heeren, “that the account of the histo- 
rian is applicable to this region. We have already remarked that 
the lofty chain of mountains which limits the desert. is rich in 
veins of gold ; and not only the rivers which flow from it west- 
ward, through great Bucharia, but the desert streams, which run 
to the east and lose themselves in the sand, or in inland seas, all 
carry down a quantity by: gold sand. grag who knows not that 
the “adj: went country o Thibet abounds i 1 gold 2? Nor can we be 
surprised if, at the i nt day, the rivers in question should be 
Jess abundant than formerly in that met tal, as must alwavs be the 
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case when it Is hot obtained by the process of mining, but Washed 


down by a stream. As late, however, as the last century, gold sand 


Was iinported from this country by the caravans travelling to Siberia.” 


But what shall we say to the gv/s? That they were not 
what we understand by ants is clear from the historian’s account, 
but they probably resembled those animals in form. ot - habits : 
and hence obtained their name; just as we call the large spe- 
cies of bat with which Caleutta abounds, the flying-fox, But 
whether the whole story is fictitious, invented by the natives to 
make the “digeines” terrible, and therefore secure from foreign 
interference, or whether some burrowing animal did really make 
it dangerous to ap yproae ‘h those loe: alities, who shall decide? Nor 
is there any occasion, so far as [Lerodotus and his informants are 
eoncerned, to settle this question, for it is now certain that it is 
no invention of theirs, but a purely Indian story. Colonel Wil- 
ford (Asiatic Researches, xiv. 167) tells us that these animals, 
though they are there represented as birds, are mentioned in 
the institutes of Menu, and are called Hamakaras or goldmakers, 
Another Indian legend represe we? the ‘mas veritable ants; but in 
both stories they are said to wake the gold; while Herodotus, 
who must undoubtedly have got ‘Wis account from this source, 
exercised his critical Judgement, and represented the animals as 
merely throwing up the gold-dust while burrowing in the 
vround. Is he, then, the childish and credulous reporter which 
so many of his commentators have represented him to be ¢ 

On one point, however, Herodotus had certainly most correct 
information. ‘The Indians, he tells us, consist of various nations, 
speaking different languages. This remark indicates a tolerably 
good acquaintance with the general character of the country, and 
must be allowed to qualify ‘his assertion that the regions to the 
east. of the Indus, 1. e. of the Persian province of India, con- 
sisted of nothing more than a sandy desert. It undoubtedly 
implies a wider acquaintance with the country than such as would 
he obtained from a knowledge of those tribes only who lived 
near the banks of the Indus. The student of history will appre- 
ciate the value of this information, and the philosophical spirit 
which elicited it from the Persian soldiers or merchants who had 
visited the country. 

The historian continues :—“ Some of them lead a nomad life ; 
others not. Others again live amid the marshes of the river (In- 
dus) and live on fish, which they eat raw, and take by means 
of canoes made of canes.” TLerod. 1m. 98. Ile is here deserib- 
ing the various tribes that live near the Indus; and it is (to 
say the least) highly probable that they would be divided, 
the historian divides ) into numads, settled agriculturists, 
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and fishermen. Whether these latter ate their fish raw may be 
questioned ; but if they occupied the delta of the Indus during 
a/s formation, as Heeren and other writers consider likely, the 
absence of wood tor the purpose of cooking would nnllion the 
statement not improbable. 

As we get farther to the east our historian’s ig becomes 
still more unpalatable. “ Other Indians,” he says, situated 
to the east of the former, are nomad tribes, living on raw flesh, 
and called Padwans. They are said to ewes the following 
customs, when any 1s sick among them, whether man or wo- 
man: if a man, the men who are his principal associates, put 
him to death, alleging that by allowing him to linger on, his 
Hesh would be spoiled. He denies with all his mi: cht that hei is 
sirk, but the others, not listening to him, kill him and make a 
feast of him. In like manner if a woman be sick, the women 
that are her principal associates do the like by her. Those who 
happen to attain to old age are all killed and eaten; but this is 
the ease with few, as the gener: rality fall beforehand into some 
disease which causes them to be put to death.’ Herod. i. 
99. Who these Padai were it is not easy to determine. Ma- 
jor Rennell’s attempt to identify the name with Padda, or Pad- 
ma, an appellation of the Ganges, can hardly be considered suc- 
cessful: is that name assigned to any part of the Ganges ex- 
cept the eastern or Dacca branch? 'The more important ques- 
tion is, did any of those tribes live on human flesh?  What- 
ever may be the foundation of the report, it is very remarkable 
that the same story was repeated almost word for word by Mar- 
co Polo, nearly two thousand years after the time of Herodo- 
tus. 'Thevenot, quoted by Heeren, who visited India in the 17th 
century, affirms that shortly be fore his visit, food of this de- 
scription was exposed for sale in the bazar of Debea.* Though 
we are unable to give a positive contradiction to this statement, 
—which by the way goes much beyond Herodotus’—we mat 
be permitted to express our doubts whether human flesh has 
ever been eaten by man except in eases of extreme hunger, 
with any other object than that of completing: the sacrificial offer. 
ing of human life. 

It is only, we believe as “a feast upon a sacrifice,” or, 2 any 
rate, as a ve/iyious act, that human flesh has ever been devoured by 
human beings.t But may not the practice of burning the dead 
have given rise to the re port ¢ If this practice were unknown, as 
it might have been, to the tribes living on the west of the Indus, 
a report of such a practice might easily have been construed by a 


* 
May not some terrific famine have given a foundation to the story ? 
+ We presume, of course, that C: apt . Erskine’s account of the Feejeear 
eat if hens taste, Is exagge rated, | 
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harbarous people as implying that the distant occupants of the in- 
terior were in the habit of cvokfivg human bodies : and if this were 
the case, we can hardly be surprised at their going a step further, 
and inferring,—what more natural correlative ?—that they also 
ate them. 

«There are other Indians,’ Herodotus continues, “ who live as 
follows: they neither kill anything having life, nor sow seed, nor 
possess houses, but live on a kind of grain nearly as large as mil- 
let, enclosed in a husk, and springing up sponti aneously, which 
they cook and eat in the husk. Ifany one among these fall into 
a malady, he retires into the desert and is there laid up; nor does 
any one shew the least concern about him during: his sickness or 
at his death.’ 

In this description Heeren believes that we have an account of 
the Marhattas ; and the grain on which the y are s said to live he 
finds no ditliculty im identifying with rice, “ which i is,” he says, 
“the principal diet of these tribes, and (so to speak) indigenous 
in their country.” One (at least) of these suppositions is a terri- 
ble slip for sue ‘h a scholar as Heeren ,—the high table land of the 
Marhatta country being utterly unsuited to the production of 
rice. ‘To speak of rice as indigenous in the Marhatta country is 
about as correct as to talk of the pyramids of the Guinea coast. 
Nor is his other supposition much happier. We are sadly afraid, 
but we may say it safely within the protection of the M: arhatta 
ditch, that the Marhattas do “4/2? living: ereatures,—what- 
ever they may do in the way of eating. And we cannot help 
thinking that they did “ sow seed.” Surely it must be evident 
to every one that Herodotus’ deseription could never apply to a 
national community, for no nation could continue in existence 
unless its members exerted themselves to procure food. 

He is describing, undoubtedly, a ve//givus sect, the adherents of 
which bound themselves never to take away life from any living: 
creature ; who engaged in none of the ordinary occupations of 
lite, lived either in ‘the open air or in natural dwe Jling-pl: wes, and, 
fin: illy , so entirely disregarded their connection with this visib le 
world as to evince no concern when a member of their body was 
removed from it by death. Have we not here a description of 
the most prominent practices of the Buddhists ? That sect had 
been in existenee about a century when Herodotus wrote this ac- 
eount, and had, therefore, become of sufficient importance for its 
fame to have reached Persia, where, probably, it would attract 
particular attention on account of the almost contemporaneous 
rise, In that country, of another religious reformation under Zo- 
roaster. 

We have thus endeavoured to give our readers an insight into 
one of the most instructive and interesting books of antiquity. 
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Our observations have been confined to those parts of his work 
which belong more especially to the province of this Review ; but 
enough has been shewn, we should hope, even im this rapid sketch, 
to explain and justify the immense labour which a succession 
of w riters, from Laueian in the second eentury to Mr. Wheeler In 
the nineteenth, have expended upon it. And when it is remembered 
that Herodotus had access to very few books, and those of slender 
value; that he was thrown on his own personal observation for his 
facts, and hisown theoretic philosophy forthe explanation of them ; 
that his researches in the various branches of the human family 
include their political history, their distribution over the earth, 
their religious ideas and practices, their social peculiarities, ther 
personal characteristics, the nature and affinities of thei lan- 
guage, and ther monumental remains ; that he has recorded the 
habits of animals and the properties of plants ; that he was a 
keen observer of the natural features of a country as well as an 
accurate deseriber of its dimensions ; and that he engaged deeply 
In veolomical speculations, and endeavoured to account (however 
unsuccesstully,) for celestial phenomena ;——when, we say, all this is 
remembered, we may well be astonished at the boldness of his 
plan and the success of its execution, 
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We are about to contribute a few stones to the cairn of War- 
ren dlastines. Not that we propose to w rite his life, to describe 
lis public career, to examine his administrative schemes, or even 
to analyze tis character as statesinan or as hero, That task has 
been performed by a mightier hand. The writer who follows 
where Macaulay has re: aped, must be content to glean the few 
Cars abandoned mn the Ci arelessness of boundless wealth. The 
story of Warren Hastings, of his early pride, and early failures, 
his strugeles in the Counei and his triumph at’ Benares, his ser- 
vices to England, and the black ingratitude with which they were 
requited is now a household word. The character of the ¢: alm, Sil- 
eacious statesman, Whom no opposition could weary and no insult 
annoy, Who never hated, but never spared, is as familiar to us all 
as the character of Wellington. But there is a side in War- 
ren Hastings’ character not yet so thoroughly appreciated. 
There ran through that strong nature a vein of @emial natural 
humour such as we believe to underlie almost all @reat charac- 
ters. In one it produces the exquisite grace which was the house- 
hold characteristic of Napoleon, In another it eheits the dry 
satire ewig eave salt to the conversation of the Tron Duke. 
In a third it is the kindly appreciation of art which made Sir 
Robert Peel a first of amateur connoisseurs. And lastly, in 
too many it produces the imeflectual striving after poctic eX- 
cellence, Which enables Macaul: ay to style Hastings and Frederick 
the wer half statesmen and half Svinecting. The sarcasm 
is unjustifiably severe. The men of the day who are not addicted 
to out-door amusement find relaxation in the newspaper and 
the novel. Frederick and Hastings both found it in’ small 
attempts at literature, in little poems, and in those carefully writ- 
ten letters which have embalmed for us so much of the spirit and 
flavour of that age. In the present case these jette ‘rs are singu- 
larly valuable. They shew us the sunny side of a mind which 
on the other half is dark with a we ‘ioht of care which would have 
destroyed a heart less brave or a temper less serene. 

In regard to the original letters of Warren Hastings and se- 
veral by his friends, that have been kindly placed at our dispo- 
sal, it suflices to state that their present possessor obtained them 
after the death of Nathaniel Brassey Halhed (he second, and ne- 
phew of Hlastings’ friend. He inherited a good deal of his 
nncle’s mtellectual ability. Ile was a very distinguished mem- 
her of the Bengal civil service, and considered in his day a 
ereat authority on all questions of revenue, He was an admira- 
ble oriental linguist, and as was stated in a former article of the 
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Caleutta Review,* he could pass for a native, sit down and smoke 
a pipe with any group he fancied, and never be recownized as 
an European,—the court laneuaee or the pafois of the peasantry 
heing equally facile to him. ‘Those who may expect that these 
letters will throw any light but of a damt or oblique kind on 
the Indian career of Hastings, will be disappointed. ‘They are 
nevertheless not without high interest as adinitting us to a fire- 
side familiarity with men who were remarkable m their day for 
commanding’ force of character, or rare intellectual powers, In 
the correspondence before us we see the ereat lndian Dictator 
as it were in his night @own and slippers; and the reader can 
seareely fil to COMMpare the oriental ovre-like portrait of Burke 
and Sheridan, with the retired statesman, in his ereen old ave, 
settled down as a genial, scholarly, urbane, and neiehbourly 
country gentleman. 

The materials before us may be stated as being @enerally of a 
social and literary nature, with an occasional sprinkling: of heht 
political speculation in prose and verse. Of Warren Tastings it 
were superfluous here to intrude more upon the reader than what 
we have already ventured to premise, It is different as respects 
his correspondent and friend, Nathaniel Brassey Hlalhed, the 
author of a treatise on Hindoo law, and of the first Enelish [in- 
dee grammar. Of him, much less is known now in the repub- 
lie of letters, than his eminent talents and splendid acquirements 
deserve. “ Honour to him who first’ through the impassable 
paves a road.’— ‘The man who furnishes a grammar for a lan- 
guage, unknown save in the far region where it is vernacular, 
cannot fail to be acknowledged as a public benefactor. He paves 
a way through the impassable. This will be the more readily 
acknowledged if we bear in mind the difficulties that stand in 
his way, and the disproportion between his opportunities and 
their results. Gratefully admitting our obligations to such an 
aeent, we are further free to confess, that he who was not only 
the contemporary, but the friend of a Warren Hastings, a Sir 
William Jones, and a Brinsley Sheridan, could be no ordinary 
man, even if we knew nothine’ more concerning him than the 
simple fact of his being their friend.  HLlis mind indeed was one 
of a quick and versatile turn, as well as of a large capacity for use- 
fulness, had circumstances been more propitious than they prov- 
ed. He resembled his triend the founder of the Asiatic Societ V 
of Bengal, and its first’ President, in forming: an exception to 
the remark, that a great facility for acquiring lanwuaees is not 


always joined to high intellectual ascendaney, or a fine imagina- 
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tion. ‘These, however, Halhed happily united, for whatever pass- 
ed through bis mind was sure to acquire, in that transit, those 
beautiful hues which a fertile faney well versed in various 
learning can alone supply. As we never had the advantage of 
being personally acquainted with that extraordinary man, we 
presume that our readers will not be sorry to be now introduced 
to lim, by one who knew and loved him well. We mean the 
late Ebijah Barwell Impey. Alas! that we should have to say 
the /v/e, but so it is—atter life’s fitful fever he sleeps well— 
nothing ean touch him further.’ Llow much touched he was 
hy re vived slanders upon his father’s memory, we knew by per- 
sonal communication with himself, for we had the wood fortune 

be acquainted with that estimable, amiable and accomplished 
eventleman. Though of gentle and retire disposition yet had 
he a resolute will to do bravely what he deemed his sacred duty. 
Ilis mission was to clear a father’s reputation from = erievous 
obloquy, and to brush from his ermine those spots which the arts 
of that chartered lhbeller, Philip Francis, had endeavoured to stain 


it with, 


‘Contemporary, and of like continuanee in Parliament with my 
father’ —says Mr. EE. B. Impey — was Nathamel Brassey Halhed, a 
name never to be mentioned by me but with reverence and affection. 
Our family friendship, and, subsequently, my own personal intimacy 
with th: yt extraordinary man, cnable me to confirm all that has been 
recorded of the versatility of his talents.* In my long walk through 
life, | have seldom met the man who knew so much of so m: uly things, 
or who had so ready a command of all he knew. In him the brighte st 
of intellects was accompanied by the kindest of hearts. His principles 
were as sound as his erudition, and his friends ship not less steady and 
enduring than his conversation was attractive and admired. Hi: hed’s 
acquaintance with Mr. Hastings and my father began in India, where 
he held very important employme nts, and where his ability and zeal 
were of incalculable service to the Governor General and to the Com- 
pany. ‘To Hastings he always professed personal obligations, but it 
was not singly by the tie of gratitude that he was bound, for life, to 
that great and good man: he revered Mr. Hastings as an eminent 
statesman who had saved and enlarged an empire ;—and none knew 
better than Mr. Halhed the difficulties with which he had to contend ; 
also he loved him as the friend of letters, the patron of every elevating 
pursuit, the pleasantest of companions, the kindest and the easiest 
man to live with that might be found in the wide world.” 


If the stern utilitarian should object that much of our ma- 
terials comes under the head of literature and criticism of so light 
a nature as to be even sportive or trivial, 1t ought at the same 


* See Life of Sir W. Jones, by Lord Teignmouth, and Memoirs of R. B. Sheri- 
dan, by Mr. Moore, 
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time to be borne in recollection that it served to soothe care, a 


to alleviate the pressure of painful circumstances. It was the 
lenitive of many a dark hour. It thus innocently promoted a 
beneficial end. It m: iy do so still; for what amused the great 
Hastings, may also entertain us, athe it we be a more fastidious if 
not less mirthful generation. We are perhaps too much of the 
temperament ascribed to “ the lean and hungry Cassius’’—scorn- 
ing a that we should be brought to laueh at any thing. 
We are in all thines not so easily ple ‘ased as those who have 
gone be Pot us. We are made of sterner stuff, and look more for 
a quid pro quo in every thing. We do not like to throw a laugh 
away even: we must have the laueh’s worth first. Our ances- 
tors looked not at the grassy meadow, and the eoin field, with a 
mere cold, calculating glanee, as to their probable outturn. 
They gazed with a consideration quite beside the agricultural or 
politico economical one. They had also a feeling for by ways 
and green lanes, and hedge nests and flowers ; where a medita- 
tive rambler might take his quiet stroll and encoy himself, either 
in pleasant solitude, or in the society of some congenial friend. 
“From my earliest years’ — writes one of our kind inform: ints,* 
“T have loved the name of Halhed. The late Robert W. Halhe, 
of Birchtield Priory, Berks, a dear friend of my father and mother, 
and scarcely less of myself, was my original informant on the 
points of the family genealogy, and my passport to the intercourse 
L afterwards enjoyed with his gifted and eccentric brother.’ From 
this source we learn that Nathaniel Halhed, the @randfather, 
had been a broker in Exchange Alley, where he ac “quired a con- 
siderable estate, and died 17th Jamuary, 1730-1, at the age of 
66. He had married twice : first, (who died 30th March, 1717, aged 
), Elizabeth, daughter of William Houghton, of Reading, Berks, 
by whom he had eight children. One of these was Captain of a 
man-of-war, and was lost at sea. Tle married secondly, Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of George Mason, of Noke ta shire, 
who died L6th October, 1729, aged 44. By her he had William 
Halhed of the Noke : ond of Great George’ s Street, Westminster, 
&e. He was a bank director, and died 30th Se ptember, 1786, 
aged Gf. Ile was also twice married; first to Frances ( ‘aswall, 
by whom he had, Ist Nu¢hanie/ Brassey, 2nd Robert William, 3rd 
John (both of whom married their cousins of the name of Cas- 
wall) pee Ellen Frances, the wife of Edwin Atkins of Kingston— 
Lisle, Berks. Of the early career of Nathaniel Br: assey “Halhed 
our reverend informant could know little, as he was at the time 
unborn. He then adds—* ] distinetly iiiaiatien to have heard 
that he proposed to himself three principles of action, from all 


* The Rev, Thomas Streatfield— Chartsedge Westerlmm, Kent 
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of which he deviated. I recollect one only, his determination nof 
to marry in India, whereas he married Helena Louisa Ribaut, 
the daughter of the Governor of Chinsurah. From this lady, 1 
vathered a beautiful anecdote of Warren Hastings. On his return 
from India an old friend treated him cavalierly, to his great mortt- 
fication: this treatment arose from his having @iven a son,whom 
he sent to India, a letter of recommendation to the Governor 
General, and nce his imagined neglect of the young man. 
In fact, Mr. Hastings had done all he could for him, but found 
him utterly unprine ipled and incapable of advancement. Mrs. Hast- 
ings, who did not like the desertion of an old friend to be added 
to the other cruel persecutions her husband suffered, was one day 
urging his making known this cavse of the check to the youne 
man’s promotion, when Mr, IH. replied—‘ Nay, it matters little 
what he may think of me; but let us not make a father think 
ill of his own ehild.’ 

“ Halhed was in later life erceeding/y deaf, almost precluding the 
intercourse of conversation. Impossible as it was to converse with 
him in company, T had many delightful opportunities of glean- 
inv his opinions when we were tooether domiciled at Beech Hill 
Priory, and his companion in a rural ramble. L cannot help 
thinking that he perceived in myself a simplicity and sincerity, 
which propitiated him, where professional pedantry would have 
induced him to stand aloof. I need not say to you that his 
religious opinions were rather wild. Some doubted whether 
he had any religion at all. In faet, however, 1 found that 
though he had deviated from all the be: shen trac ke, his principles 
were deeply religious, and his reverence for revelation profound, 
Though not acquiescing in every old woman’s superstittous tale, 
no child was more docile, where he could reasonab ly consider 
the authority Divine.” 

To the above we have only to add, that on the mother’s side 
Mr. Halhed was lineally descended from Lenthal, the speaker of 
the Hlouse of Commons at the time when the blufl Protector, Oli- 
ver Cromwel!, ordered a certain 4au4/e tobe removed, Mr. Halhed 
received the principles of a sound classical education at Harrow, 
under the celebrated Dr. Summer, whence, after an assiduous ap- 
plication of ten years, he removed to Oxford, and entered him- 
self of Christ Church College. He re mained at Oxford from 
1765 to 1770, and was, as we learned, neither conspicuous for 
extraordinary exertions nor remarked for deficiency of talent. 
He and Sheridan, as Mr. E. B. Impey informs us, had sate on 
the same form at Harrow school, and after their schoolboy days 
the closest intimacy had subsisted between them. Moore mentions 
Halhed in his life of Sheridan, but as is pettishly observed in 
the communication of the Rev, Mr, Streatfield, he (Moore) 
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“manifestly knew nothing.” We may therefore eum grave 
admit his statement that they were afterwards: engaged to- 
eether in various literary speculations. He gives no dates, 
but we learn from the friend of all others whom, next to Mr. 
Hastings, he most valued, and whom he from his boyhood 
appeared to love like a son—viz., Mr. E. B. Impey—that 
after a separation of many years, which had been spent by 
Halhed in the east, “they met again in England at the mo- 
ment when Sheridan, with an entire ignorance of the subject, was 
preparing his oration on the Benares charge, and acting with 
the foremost of the enemies of the two men whom Mr. Halhed 
most loved and venerated, Mr. Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey.” 
It appears that Halhed in his conscientious simpheity deemed 
that he could save his friend of the ‘Sehood for Scanda? from the 
commission and propagation of falsehood and defamation. He 
fondly imagined that if he could once demonstrate to Sheridan 
from his own knowledge,* that the charge he had undertaken to 
maintain against Hastings was founded upon false grounds, the 
companion of his youth would thank him and throw up the 
charge. At the interview that took place the result turned out 
otherwise. “ Halhed, (we quote Mr. Impey) than whom no one 
was capable of conveying surer information, entered at that meet- 
ing, into full particulars relative to the Benares charge. He 
opened the discussion with a heart overflowing with eandour and 
concihation. Ile was met with an artificial reserve, and an eva- 
sive arrogance which at once closed the door to all negotiation. 
from that moment Hathed and Sheridan never met nor spoke with 
each other upon anicable terms.’ Alas! it was not truth, or cor- 
rect information, that Sheridan was hunting after, for “into the 
porches of his ears” and those of his party, Philip Francis, had 
been “ pouring his leprous distillment, whose effect. holds such an 
enmity with blood of man!” According to Mr. Moore, Halhed 
was also a suiter of the fair Miss Linley, who afterwards became 
Mrs. Sheridan. It was, however, he testifies, a generous rivalship, 
but the cireumstances arising out of Mr. Matthews’ duel with 
the young dramatist, demonstrated the hopelessness of any com- 
petitor standing a chance with him. : 

The learning of the east having formed a considerable part of 
Mr. Halhed’s studies, and an opportunity offering of a writership 
in the service of the India Company, he went in the beginning of 
L771 to Bengal. Here he soon recommended himself to the 
great patron of literary, as well as official merit, Mr. Hastings, 
then at Madras, but about to become second in Council at Calcutta. 
Of the various extracts from literary speculations referred to by 


* See the Impey Memoirs. 
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Mr, Moore, as having beefi earricd on between Sheridan and Hal- 
hed, we have reason to believe that the greater portion was from 
the pen of the latter. Under all these circumstances, supposing 
them tobe correctly stated, the destination of the young Halhed 
for the far East may be looked upon as a sort of lover’s leap, 
calculated entirely to cure him of his passion for a lovely ob- 
jeet, now entirely beyond his reach. When such a disappoint- 
ment does not unhinge moral energy, or blight with despair the 
ereen vigour of youth, it becomes a question whether on the 
whole it may not prove beneficial ; serving as an instrument 
of discipline, and preparing the heart, in the fulness of time, for 
a more lasting attachment. He remained in India upwards of 
SIX years, 

As already stated, he married in this country Miss Helena 
Louisa Ribaut, daughter of the Gevernor of the Dutch settlement 
{ Chinsurah. For some time, it would appear that the umion 
was not a very happy one. There might not perhaps have been 
on the lady’s part “all that young poets dream of whom they 
love.’ Admirable in other respects, there might have been some 
coldness on the lady’s part tewards the ideal. //:s keen relish too, 
of the subtle, the humorous, or the occult, might possibly not have 
met a corresponding accordance in a mind amiably anxious to 
conform in all things to his, but sometimes at a loss to compre- 
hend all it might desire. The game of ambition played eager- 
ly in the hey-day of youth, strength and prosperity, as well as 
absorbing liter: ary pursuits, sometimes may incapacitate men of 
more than ordinary intellectual powers and acquirements, from 
fultilline all the expectations of a young girl’s loving and de- 
voted heart. Be that as it may, the persevering fondness of the 
lady, not untinetured with jealousy, (perhaps with reason,) tri- 
umphed, at length, over all his foibles and won his unalterable 
affection and esteem. Mrs. Halhed, indeed, from all we have 
heard on the part of those who knew her well, no less than 
from the internal evidence of the correspondence in our posses- 
sion, appears to have been a very estimable woman, as well as 
a most amiable and excellent wife. In the dark days of her 
husband’s adversity her good qualities shone forth in ‘their full 
yet modest and benignant lustre, and her cheerful confor mity to 
altered fortunes, no less than her unobtrusive strength of charac- 
ter, proved his chief solace and support. 

It was easier in the days of Mr. Halhed’s sojourn in India to 
acquire an independence than it is now. For this there were ob- 
vious reasons, sufficiently familiar to those conversant with the 
history of our Indian empire. It is sufficient here to note that 
though the nominal salary of a civil servant was far less than in 
our own days, various avenues to the acquisition of wealth were 
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then available that have since been closed up. Certain privi- 
leges were allowed in the way of trade, while a greater latitude 
in regard to accepting presents was permitted. The amount of 
available talent too, was then less, or it may perhaps be more cor- 
rect to say that there was less competition in a wide field than 
now obtains, so that all men might stand more upon their pre- 
tensions, and self-estimation, in a market comparatively limited, 
than they could now, when India is well known and the means of 
supply exceed the demand in a service rendered still more honour- 
able by the many distinguished men who have flourished in it 
since Halhed’s day. In a printed memoir of Mr. Halhed that 
appeared in 1795, we find it stated with reference to his six years’ 
sojourn in the East—“ As the busy tongue of detraction has ne- 
ver dared utter a syllable to his disadvantage, during this time, we 
feel no hesitation in saying that his conduct was such as to en- 
title him to the full approbation of his superiors abroad, and 
every degree of indulgence from the Directors at home.” His 
application to business did not wean his mind from his studies ; 
and it was during this interval that he produced his Grammar, 
and work on Hindoo law. 

In 1778 Mr. Halhed returned to England, and employed 
some of his succeeding years in travelling for health and amuse- 
ment. Though his constitution had suffered very materially 
from the climate of Bengal and his intense application, after a 
short stay in England, he returned to India in 1784, to resume 
his official functions, but was obliged soon after his arrival to 
abandon what then proved to him an ungenial and inhospitable 
shore. He reached England in 1785, at which time, the state of 
his health was such, as to excite the serious fears of his friends. 
From this to the year 1790, little trace is to be found of him ex- 
cept in his literary effusions. The pursuit of a convalescent after 
the most invaluable of blessings, would, even if we had the de- 
tails, afford little entertainment to the reader. His pursuits, how- 
ever, were such as did credit to his philanthropy and taste. He 
wrote verses, studied chronology, collected pictures and books, 
and led the easy life of the independent gentleman. At the ore= 
neral election in 1790, he started as a candidate for the town of 
Leicester. He and Mr. Samuel Smith were candidates in the mi- 
nisterial interest, against two in that of the opposition. The con- 
test was severe, and conducted with spirit for several days, when 
after the most vigorous exertions, Mr. Halhed, not desiring to en- 
ter into boundless expense, agreed with Mr. Montolieu, one of 
the opposition candidates, to withdraw their efforts on a compro- 
mise. He was afterwards more successful in another quarter, be- 
ing returned for Lymington, Hants. 

From Mr, E, Barwell Impey himself we learned that his first 
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recollection of him was about 1790, when he was living in an ex- 
pensive style in Harley street. About the same period, a mis- 
taken confidence in the financial resources of M. Necker, then at 
the head of affairs in France, induced him as it did many others, 
(his friend Sir Elijah Impey included), to invest his property in 
the French funds. The result proved most unfortunate. From 
certain data we believe that his loss could scarcely be under 
thirty thousand pounds. He was thus reduced to the dismal 
prospect of passing the remainder of his days almost on the verge 
of positive privation. Mr. Halhed sat in two parliaments for Ly- 
mington. His chief display in the house, or at least that which 
created the ereatest sensation, was his speech on behalf of Mr, 
Brothers, who had been an officer in the ni wy, but who made 
himself remarkable by setting up for a prophet. The following 
extract from Mr. Impey’ s memoirs of Sir Elijah will prove not 
uninteresting to those of our readers who have not the work at 


hand to refer to. 


The attachment between my father and Halhed was mutual, 
and lasted till dissolved by death; nor was it for a moment interrupt- 
ed by a strong divergency of opinion on some important subjects. 
On one point, and only on that one, Halhed’s imagination was too 
strong for his judgment. I would speak with the utmost delicacy 
of this foible of my highly gifted and long lamented friend : nor 
would I speak of it at all, were it not already a matter of public noto- 
riety. Among other abstruse questions, Mr. Halhed had devoted 
much time to the study of prophecy, and the awful mysteries of the 
Apocalypse. The amount of European as well as Asiatic lore which 
he brought to bear upon these subjects, was immense; nor in a less 
degree was the ingenuity with which he applied it all. But his 
head was heated by this one absorbing and inexplicable subject. 
At this juncture another very inoffensive enthusiast—Richard Bro- 
thers, commonly called “ Brothers the Prophet,’ began to utter his 
wild ‘predictions. Halhed listened, examined, and became more than 
half a believer in them. This was during the early parti of the French 
Revolution, when the British Government and people took alarm at 
every suspicious circumstance. Brothers was constantly announcing 
the fast approaching subversion of all states and kingdoms; but in 
a far different sense from that maintained by the republicans of 
France. Government, however, chose to couple his religious insanity 
with their political madness ; and Richard Brothers, for some sup-~ 
posed seditious words, was apprehended and committed to Newgate, as 
one guilty of high treason. Halhe d, who rightly thought that he had 
been committed on a very irregular and foolish warrant, resolved 
to stand forward as his champion in the House of Commons, and gave 
notice of a motion for his discharge.” 


Mr. Halhed was both a profound and extensive scholar. We 
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‘ . , », —_ ‘ _ : ‘ ‘ Dt - ~ 
have the contlusive evidence of Parr® as to his qualifications 
Latin, nor was his progress in Hebrew and 
His oriental acquirements, indeed, are 
To these he added 


in Greek and 
Sanserit behind them. 
those most generally known to the world. 
a colloquial knowledge of modern languages, and there Is ample 
evidence in his manuscripts of his being well versed in mathe- 
maties. His defects arose in a great measure from excellencies not 
sufliciently disciplined. ‘The mind which, with muirror-like fide 
lity, is capable of reflecting the beauties that present themselves 
to a fertile imagination, may also exhibit blemishes. ‘There is a 
daguerreotype faculty, so to say, of venius, to represent both com- 
bined, nor is it always an easy task for self-love to separate the 
truly beautiful from the meretricious. Perfection in regard to 
taste, no less than conception and execution, is very rare. The 
subject of these remarks was no exception to this truth. That 
he had his own doubts in regard to the standard of his literary 
labours, is most probable, had we nothing more conclusive to 
judge from than his aversion to publication in his more advane- 
ed years. This aversion might orginally have its source partly 
in the want of means to meet the expences of publication, which 
at one, and that the darkest, phase of his life, he laboured under. 
In the prime of life, he looked to literature, not merely as a 
recreation, but as an available means of income. In maturer 
vears, he appears altogether to have abandoned such an idea. 
Whatever in the literary path he contemplated latterly, was 
only im the way of pastime, or bagatelle. As he grew older, his 
deafness, we imagine, added to that indifference to publicity 
which became positive repugnance. Whatever he now composed, 
was confined to the admiration of a small cirele of friends. It 
is our duty to exhibit him as he really was, nothing exte- 
nuating, and nothing withholding that is due to biographical 
truth. Then shall we have simply to tell of a man of undoubt- 
ed genius, of rare gifts somewhat misapplied and wasted, of un- 
stained integrity of character, and of warm and kindly feelings 
and aspirations. — ILis penetrating and expansive mind went per- 
haps too far upon the wing of imagination into the dim and 
shadowy regions of the speculative and the mythic. From these 
again he could at a bound revert to the genial realms of humour 
and burlesque. As respects the former, such recondite subjects 
have for many minds an overpowering fascination, drawing it with 
potent spells into an enchanted land of syrens, and spirits of air 
and flood, 

In the remote tracks of home tradition and Ethnic speculation, 
his flights were as vigorous as they were frequent, but even in the 


* Moore’s Life of Sheridan. 
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darkest portion of his course, there was a track of light such as ge- 
nus only leaves. He might not alw: avs convince, but he could not 
fail to charm, by his originality, his learning, and his eloquence. 
The love of spee ‘ulation became with him a passion, in some sort, 
but not an obtrusive one. Far inferior to him in erudition and 
reading, it is not to be wondered at, that his conclusions might 
appear startling to near relations and connections. Such are not 
always the best judges of character, or even the most lenient. 
In his case, we have the evidence of the Revd. Mr. Streattield 
that some members of his family did him grave injustice. ‘This 
may account for an estrangement ‘of some years’ duration between 
himself and his brothers, “who though truly worthy men, never- 
theless held very different pursuits “from his; and being more 
yractical men, most likely held in sovereign contempt the ideal 
and the mythie. Unaware of the steps by which he arrived at his 
induction, we can easily conceive what caviare the whole affair 
must have been to their sense, and how to their honest and 
more 4raviy impressions, it must have appeared insanity as 
well as impiety, to hint that Adam was Pan, Eve Pandora, 
and Vishnu in the Varaha Avatar, the Redeemer of the world ! 
T'o speak phrenologically, his organ of veneration was so largely 
developed that “ was liable to be carried away by the impul- 
sive liveliness of his imagination, and the ductility of his feel- 
ings, beyond ha bounds of prude nee if not of decorum itself. 
The brilliancy of his own fancy cast a glare round the most 
eccentric speculations, which were sure to be illustrated by vi- 
vid antithesis, and classic felicity of erudition. It is minds 
thus toned that are liable to be warped by the mirage of intellec- 
tual speculation. The besetting fault of minds so constituted, is 

a proneness, not to scepticism, but its very opposite, a ri sae 
to the belief of more than is warranted. We shall not be sur- 
prised then on finding that an intellect of his calibre should for 
4 moment have been puzzled by the voluble and plausible 
fanaticism of a man like Richard Brothers, appealing to scrip- 
ture itself for curious coincidencies which seemed to harmonise 
with contingencies of the time. We have an apt illustration 
of this tendency to extension of belief m the marvellous 
in another remarkable man, also associated with Indian re- 
collections,—John Zephaniah Holwell, the historian of the 
said catastrophe of the so-called, “ Black hole of Calcut- 
ta.’ Mr. Holwell was no less distinguished for his adminis- 
trative talents and his ability for business, than for certain psy- 
chologieal eccentricities, such as a belief in genu, and that hu- 
man souls are fallen angels permitted to do penance in the 
form of humanity. This sort of hobby may be ridden by 
more than may be dreamed of in the bills of mortality ; for 
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who is without some oddity of belief, or motive, would he but 
have Halhed’s candour to avow it? Developments of this kind no 
more infer general unsoundness of mind than the retention of ex- 
traordinary opinions, though existing in the mind, predicates 
their non-existence. It is thus that the mirthful hoyden may be 
more truly virtuous than the sedate but shy prude. Were all 
who entertain opinions that their duller or more phleematic 
neighbours may deem odd, to be therefore considered as of un- 
sound understanding, who would be pronounced the reverse ? 
The day has been, nay now is, that suggests the prudence of a 
man abstaining from riding his hobby too much coram populo, 
A question of abstract nicety might thus place a man in a false 
position, though in all that affects his dealings with society 
he may be practically right. Had George III. but whispered a 
belief in transubstantiation, it would have excited ‘admired dis- 
order’-—and might have shaken allegiance. On matters of practi- 
eal government, on the other hand, his obstinacy even to the 
severing of fourteen colonies from the empire, came within the 
line of sane prerogative. 

It would seem to be a difficult point for many to judge wisely 
between the physician and the quack, but at this hour we be- 
lieve quackeries as absurd as Brothers’ revelations. ‘To suppose 
Mr. Richard Brothers to be an honest man even, much less 
a true exponent of prophecy, if not himself a prophet, was it 
seems, 1n days when metallic tractors, earth baths, tar water, and 
mesmerism attracted a large affluence of implicit faith, deemed 
a kind of solecism of rationality. The belief’ itself, or a leaning 
towards it, in any of these oddities of the day, asin the Brothers 
oddity, might have passed with other follies of the hour, but 
the assertion of one or other of them in so conspicuous a 
place as the House of Commons was for the million too as- 
tounding. Were all who verge on the line of nonsense in Par- 
liament liable to be brought to question in regard to the mens 
sana, on account of what they utter there, it might make 
a fearful reduction in the votes of the House. As_ respects 
Brothers himself, he was by rank and station a gentleman, 
and as far as we can understand, an amiable and sincere en- 
thusiast. His vaticinations, however, were in one sense inexpe- 
dient ; they were not seasonable, and had an agitative tendency, 
at a time when agitation was felt by all to be dangerous. It ap- 
pears that he not only claimed to be a prophet like unto Moses, 
but assumed also the character of a Jew, and to be the leader of 
the Jews, who according to his prediction, were soon to be re- 
stored to the holy land. Having at length promulgated prophe- 
cies regarding the French revolution, the destruction of London, 
and so forth, sprinkled with apocalyptic illustrations, Govern- 
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ment took the alarm, and he was on the morning of the 4th 
March, 1795, arrested at his house, by two line's messengers 
and their assistants, on a charge of high treason. He received 
the messengers w ith a complaisanc e and mildness that were habi- 
tual to him, and even expressed his knowledge of the purpose they 
were come for. After they had shewn their “authority for intrud- 
ing upon him, he submitted without opposition to have all 
his papers examined. A crowd gathered, who appeared furious 
at his being arrested. He was taken in the first instance to 
the house of Mr. Ross, the messenger in Crown Court West- 
minster. There were grounds, or there were supposed to be, 
for deeming that he had become the tool of faction to delude 
the people and to excite sedition. The warrant on which he was 
apprehended was grounded on the XV. of Elizabeth, in which 
he stood charged with “unlawfully, maliciously, and wickedly 
writing, publishing, and printing various fanatical prophecies, 
with intent to cause dissensions, and other disturbances within the 
realm, and other of the king’s dominions contrary to the statute.” 
Mr. Halhed now made a motion in the House of Com- 
mons for the release of Mr. Brothers. His friends were naturally 
anxious that he should not thus make, what they not unjustly 
considered, an exposé of himself. Sir Elijah Impey, with the 
warm earnestness of genuine friendship, wrote to Mr. Halhed the 
night before his motion was to come on urging that he should 
not make such a display. It was all in vain. He replied that 
he must make his motion—and that he should not be at home 
to Sir Eljah next morning. He had in fact made up his 
mind to what he conceived an act of imperative duty. “ On 
Wednesday, March 31, 1795,’—(testifies Mr. E. B. Im- 
pey,) “ Halhed made his motion in the House, and delivered 
his extraordinary oration. Extraordinary, indeed, and start- 
ling and extravagant in its premises was the greater part 
of the speech; yet so ingeniously and systematically was it 
constructed, and so eloquently was it delivered, that it was lis- 
tened to in profound silence for three long hours. My father of- 
ten described that silence, by saying, “ you might have heard a 
pin drop in the house.” Another writer, whose remarks were 
printed at the time, thus delivers his opinion of Mr, Halhed’s 
performance. “The speech he delivered pursuant to his notice 
on the 31st March, is one of the finest flowers of parliamentary 
elocution ; for closeness of reasoning, and persuasive candour, it 1s 
almost unparalleled. Though the scholar and man of brilliant 
talents are discernible in every part, yet nowhere is the accu- 
racy of the logician sacrificed to the graces of the orator. We 
might suppose our own judgment bribed by the occasion of the 
speech, for assuredly the character of the British senator never 
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shines more than when his abilities are employed to rescue from 
persecution, a man whose only imputed crime Is an effort to warn 
his countrymen against dangers he fancies he sees prepared for 
them; but when we recollect the manner in which the speech 
was received, on its delivery—what deep attention pervaded the 
house—what solemn expectation it excited—with what eager- 
ness every sentence was heard—that wit was, by the importance 
and elegance of it, disarmed of its profligate sneer, and sophistry 
of its quirking reply, our judgment becomes unalterably confirm- 
ed, and we feel no sentiment but astonishment, that an instant 
discussion was not provoked, by some candid and spirited mem- 
ber seconding Mr. Halhed’s motion.”’* 

The discussion which the writer of the above wished for, 
did not take place, as there was no seconder, and for some time 
afterwards there was no end of ridicule in all its phases of 
squib, epigram and pamphlet—of which the prophet had his ample 
share. David Levi, the author of “ Lingua Sacra,” and other 
works, addressed a series of printed letters to Mr. Halhed, of a 
controversial character of course. He pointed out the weakness 
of the pillars against which Mr. Halhed had rested his evidence 
for Brothers—especially im regard to the apochryphal book of 
Ksdras, which Mr. Levi ealled an arrant piece of plagiarism, pro- 
bably written by some Hellenistic Jew, taken into the service of 
the Christians of the second or third century. He treated with 
contempt Brothers’ pretension to be a prophet like unto Moses, 
und Mr. Halhed’s testimony in support of this pretension. “I 
cannot conceive,’ he wrote, “how he (Brothers) can be account- 
eda Jew, (and which he certainly must before he ean lay claim 
to be their prince), while he is deficient in the most. essential 
qualification of a Jew, namely, God’s covenant in his flesh ; cir- 
eumeision is an indispensable rite, and no one can be incorporated 
into their society till he has undergone the operation. How the 
prophet came to overlook this, which is so essential to his mis+ 
sion, I know not: but it is plain to me that he has not learned 
his business,’’+ 

Perhaps an extract from Mr. Halhed’s speech may be not un- 
acceptable to our readers, as it keeps close to the argument of 
liberty of conscience, and personal liberty. 


_ “Christianity, we all know, is subdivided into an innumerable mul- 
tiplicity of sects, who differ from each other in more or fewer subor- 
dinate articles ; but they must all necessarily admit the interference, 
in some shape or other, of God in the eovernment of the world, and 
the authenticity of the Scriptures, in which all Christianity depends. 


* “ Register of the Times,” April, 1795. 
+ Letters to N. B. Halhed, M. P. in answer to his testimony, &e. Ke. 
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Now, though I do not say it is altogether orthodox, yet it certainly 
is not inadmissible in this free country, where a tri anslation of the 
whole Bible is published in the vernac cular tongue, by royal authority, 
for any man to build upon those scriptures a theory of his own, in 
conformity to that which he may conceive to be their true and recon- 
dite meaning ; always, however, 1 most implicitly allow, in perfect sub- 
mission to the laws and police of the country, As a matter most in 
point, Lshall beg leave to instance the very numerous and very discor- 
dant commentaries which have been written, more in this kingdom 
than in any other, on the prophecies contained in the Old and New 
Testaments. I shall be bold to say, that by the very canons of the 
Anglican church, the authenticity of the prophecies themselves is put 
out of all doubt ; all the difference that can exist in opinion must ne- 
ce ssarily be on the score of intrepretation. 

“One man finds the whole of their mysterious and hidden allusions 
to bear exclusively on Rome, and another on Tur key. Trance is by 
some deemed the grand theatre of their denunciations ; by others, per- 
haps Germany or Poland; but if one solitary individual happen to 
pitch on Great Britain as the destined spot for the elucidation of 
these enigmatical predictions, surely it is not unreasonable that he 
should request cool and dispassionate investigation of the grounds of 
his assertion, before you condemn him to fire ft faggot. W e have all 
heard and thought that persecutions for religious opinions were annihi- 
lated in Engh ind, and that toleration was everywhere making a rapid 
progress. This toleration is what | now solicit ; not immediately on 
Mr. Brothers’ acgount, but on my own.” 


It never rains, but it pours. A perfect crowd of witnesses came 
to the rescue of the sorely beleagured prophet—but some also 
testified against him. Amongst the latter was one — in her 
letter addressed to Mr, Halhed designated herself simply as “An 
old woman.” As the reviewer of her letter (1795) aiek 
she was a sensible good sort of old woman, who had read her 
Bible to very good purpose, and minded the apostolic precept, 
not to give heed to old wives’ fables. She pronounced Mr. 
Brothers mad—and produced what appeared stubborn facts in 
confirmation of her assertion. She then proceeded to shew the 
absurdity of applying the prophecies of the 18th of Revela- 
tions exclusively to London, as Mr. Halhed had dene, and to 
rally him pretty handsomely on his making Brothers a second 
Moses, and on his eloquent harangue upon the subject in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Halhed, however, was not con- 
vinced at all, and held out stoutly for his own convictions. 
The members of his family, and some of his staunchest friends 
viewed all with infinite pain. His brothers remonstrated 
to a degree that he considered unwarranted, and estrangement 
ensued that lasted for some years. It preyed deeply on his sensi- 
tive mind, and the effect of this, as well as of his pecuniary losses 
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in France, and his inability to live in that easy and liberal style 
he had been accustomed to, was to make him withdraw altoge- 
ther from general society for a period of some fourteen years, 
ranging from 1796 to 1508. During this season of suffering, self 
denial, and seclusion, his course cannot be very clearly traced— 
since he entirely gave up writing, even to Mr, Hastings, or the 
Impey family, with the exception perhaps of Elijah. ‘This state of 
things could not fail to cause sincere concern to his friends, who 
nevertheless scarcely knew how to deal with the poor, but proud 
man, shrinking from all approach to obligation save such as might 
be acknowledged by a geat/eman without a wound to his amour 
propre. Ue persisted, therefore, in standing entirely aloof from 
society, with a philosophical determination of remaining in that 
state of self’ exile until he could enter his circle again, upon more 
equal terms than were then within his reach. | However Justi- 
fied to themselves they might have felt in intention, his brothers 
at length made the requisite advances to a reconciliation, and 
admitted frankly that they had been in the wrong, expressing 
regret that their zeal for his own welfare, and that of his family, 
had carried them too far. This simple admission was all their 
warm-hearted relative sought for. It re-established perfect and 
atfectionate union between them, to be interrupted no more, but 
by death. There is evidence in the correspondence, not only of 
this cordial readjustment of difference, but of acts of substan- 
tial kindness and service on their part, springing from this 
restored confidence. During the whole time of his seclusion, 
there is every reason to believe that he was any thing but idle. 
He had always some speculative field of his own to range, or 
some attractive intellectual object in view. He certainly wrote 
a great deal, at the same time that he had an undefined horror of 
publishing. Repeatedly we find Mr. Hastings expressing regret 
that some of his ingenious friend’s beautiful compositions would 
never be seen beyond a circle of three or four. The family of his 
Meenas, as he loved to call Mr. Hastings, that of’ the Impeys, 
and one or two relatives, came at length to form his little public, 
beyond which he had no desire that his fugitive compositions 
should be known. 

In the days of their prosperity Mrs. Halhed was a good deal 
about the Court, and on terms of easy intimacy with the late 
Princess Elizabeth, who presented her with many valuable marks 
of regard. Of her Royal Highness’ goodness and their grateful 
appreciation of it, many traces exist in the correspondence. At 
last Mr. Halhed emerged from his state of voluntary exile, al- 
though his increasing deafness, there is reason to infer, enhane- 
ed his reluctance to quit it. There is, however, a radiation of 
kindness centering from several points, that like the maenet 
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island of the Arabian tale, loosens the iron rivets of the sternest 
resolution. Halhed’s heart was not a stern one, and could not 
remain inflexible to the love of so many true friends. It 1s im- 
possible to contemplate this man of true eenius during his isola- 
tion of so many years, under the pressure of adverse fortune 
without a feeling of deep sympathy and respect. How many, un- 
der circumstances of a similar nature, have, to “drown care,”’ as 
the phrase is, sought rehef in intemperance ! llow mournfully fre- 
quent have boon the instances, when owing to that Circean 
refuge the wreck of fortune has been embittered by the wreck 
of reput ation! It is im no ungenerous spirit that we would 
here compare the two school fellows, each so crifted, but each 
coming so differently out of the fiery ordeal—Sheridan and 
Halhed. Requiescant in pace. The latter came out of the 
vale of tribulation without stain on his integrity of purpose, or 
conduct, under the guidance of uncompromising conscientious- 
ness. Among the scraps of his composition, we find the follow- 
ing lines, never meant for any eye but his own, and which may 
he. accepted as a true transcript of his state of mind. They are 
dated 3rd July, 1806, and are simply entitled in his own hand 
writine— 
N. B. H.’S PRAYER. 
“T ask not life, I ask not fame, 
1 ask not gold’s deceitful store ; 
The charms of grandeur’s wealth and name 
Thank heaven, are charms to me no more. 
To do thy will, oh God I ask, 
By faith o’er life’s rough sea to swim, 
With patience to work out my task, 
And leave the deep result to him.” 


During the echpse of his fortunes there were no vain com- 
plaints, no murmuring, no unmanly querulousness. He bore all 
with the dignity of quiet Christian fortitude—the truest and best 
of all philosophy. He was no grievance monger, that most in- 
tolerable of doves, laying hold of the button of all he meets, like 
that unhappy “ Ancient Mariner” whom Coleridge has immorta- 
ised. At this time too, which may well be called his passage 
through the “slough of despond,”’ he had to bear with the irri- 
tating impertinences (for such they must not unfrequently have 
been,) of a number of uneducated admirers, or followers of the 
pseudo prophet, who clung tenaciously to the skirts “ of one of 
us’’—and he a member of Parliament. 

It is high time, however, that we proceed to lay before our 
readers portions of the correspondence in our possession. In the 
letters to Mr, Hastings, there is ever a deferential, not to say 
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filial tone, the honest tribute of a grateful and highly cultivated 
mind; while on the part t of the Daylsford family we recognize 
an earnest desire to anticipate little wants in a delicate spirit of 


venuine neighbourly kindness. 
~ The follow’ ing letter to Mr. Hastings was written with re- 
ference to a politic ‘al mission to the Court of the Nabob Vizier of 
Oude. He asks for instructions and terminates with an effusion in 
verse, allusive to Mr. Hastings’ departure for England. 


‘ Muzafferpore, 9th November, 1784. 


“ FoNOURABLE Str,—It is usual for embassadors, charges d’affaires, 
and public agents of all kinds to forward to the Court whither they 
are bound, copies of those credentials and authoritative instructions 
which entitle them to a confidential reception at the said Court, 
and of which they are bound to present the originals in person. In 
conformity to established precedent, therefore, 1 take the liberty to 
enclose copies of two letters which came to hand this day from the 
Nabob Walajah and Sir Edward Hughes. 1 may perhaps venture 
on the strength of this circumstance to intreat the favour of you to 
permit me bo be the channel of any communications you may be 
pleased to make to his highness ; and to solicit the honour of your 
instructions for an answer to the Nabob from myself, so far as may 
relate to the style which it is proper for me to hold under the con- 
nection which his highness’ letter so flatteringly supposes. I shall 
not acknowledge the receipt of this august epistle till your com- 
mands reach me. 

“TI have waited hitherto for a farther answer from Major Palmer 
respecting the ¢erms which I plainly told him were the necessary 
preliminary to my engagements with the Vizier. His answer might 
have reached me to-day and has not. But as I would lose no time 
in accomplishing the object of my wishes, should the result be fa- 
vourable, I mean to leave this place to-morrow, (where we have been 
for a few days on a visit to Grand) and proceed iminediately to Be- 
nares. Wilkins has discovered three very ancient Hindoo inscriptions 
at Chunar, which he is to have copied, and of which we will take 
the first opportunity to forward you the explication, should they not 
be inexplicable. I would now, honourable Sir, take the liberty to re- 
quest a few words of advice and information from you as to the te- 
nor of the several documents, with which it will be proper I should 
be furnished by the Vizier, whether I should have a a public and 
eae letter to the C ompany—w hether to the king—whether 
to Mr. Pitt ?_ In what strain they should run ? Whether indicative of 
already established independence, or applicatory for unconditional re- 
signation of all hitherto exercised influence and control? I doubt if 
we shall ever be able to discriminate all these minutix properly at 
the ¢ ‘ourt of Oude, unless you will condescend to enlighten Major 
I and myself,—with a set of joint instructions. I w ould also sub- 





mit to your judgment whether it would be de cent, or advisable, or 
salutary to the general cause, or consistent with my probable en- 
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cagements in Oude, (which however I am sanguine enough in conse- 
quence of Mr. Palmer’s letter to imagine almost beyond the reach 
of interested malice to circumvent or overthrow), that I should offer 
to become also agent for the Nabob Walajah in England. It is now 
the only service | have to offer, and I mean it merely in the event 
of no such designation having been thought of for or by Major 
Grattan. 

“JT am rendered exceedingly happy in the observation that each 
successive packet from England brings an addition of strength, or 
at least a presumption of such addition to your arm and to your 
cause. The prospect of daily mvigorating influence will at all events 
throw a brighter lustre on the remaining products of your labours, 
and cast a rich tint of sunshine on your final arrangements, 

* But ah! when from the parting vessel’s stern, 
A nation’s woes shall in your bosom burn ; 
While, as Caleutta fades beneath your eye, 
That breast shall heave the last parental sigh, 
To think that o’er this strife-devoted plain, 

So long reposing in your cares—in vain, 

Up rais’d by mammon, and by faction nurs’d, 
So soon the storms of anarchy must burst. 

Say can a frail exotie’s tender frame 

Repel the torrent, or defy the flame ? 

Your gardener hand, dear Sir, first gave it root, 
Your kindly influence bade its buds to shoot ; 
Can it but wither, when those beams are gone, 
In air ungenial, and a foreign sun P 

“Mrs. Halhed begs leave to present her best respects, and I have the 

honour to remain, with the sincerest gratitude and esteem, 
Hon’ ble Sir, 
Your most faithful and devoted, humble servant, 
N. B. Hatnep.”’ 


“ Benares, 12th November, 1784. 


“ ToNOURABLE Srr,—I have hit upon a source of perpetual amuse- 
ment on an inexhaustible subject: “The abuse of language in modern 
poetry, by introducing the idioms and expressions of the poetic lan- 
guage of the antients into modern verses.’ I have taken the liberty 
to subjoin a few stanzas by way of specimen: and I hope I am not 
presumptuous in requesting your assistance, when you feel a necessity 
of relaxing a little from the toils of empire, in adding to my humble 
effort, which has only the merit of being so lax and disjointed, that it 
will admit a stanza on any subject in any part where you may be 
pleased to put it. And I will venture to say you have only to open 
any book whatever of modern rhymes, to find in the first ten lines 
twenty expressions or thoughts that your taste will feel fully worthy 
of being exposed in my new pillory for poets, as the matter is infinite, 
You will not be surprised that my essay has no close, and as it is parti- 
cularly calculated for being filled up by fits and starts, as the maggot 
lntes, the want of connexion is no blot—so here goes— 
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“On the false taste of the moderns in poetry— 
Of all the rusts and crusts and fusts 
Which spoil and stifle genuine taste 
Of fiddles, paintings, medals, busts, 
In jasper, giall, antique, or paste 
Nought like your modern poets’ idiom 
For staff, bombast, and nonsense all— 
While in poetic Icarian flights that giddy’em 
They labour only for a fall— 
Verse should be common sense refin’d, 
The thoughts all pure, compact and new: 
A well-wrought picture of the mind 
Its colours warm, its outline true. 
EY ucescevsusts sips his matin news 
—— Suppose the rhyming fit comes on. 
—— Turns ¢his his laundress to a muse, 
His tea pot to a helicon ? 
What magic whips him from his chamber 
A thousand miles an end at least, 
Up a steep two-fork’d rock to clamber 
Where nothing grows for man or beast ? 
—— “The God of verse dwelt there.’”>—1 know it, 
And just as much each school-boy knows : 
But trust me, Sir, your modern poet 
Should fly his brains, and not his toes.— 
In Greece, Parnassus was just by— 
And Pegasus might waft them soon— 
But, would your Knglish songster fly, 
It must be on an air-balloon. 
What more impertinent by nauseous 
Than talking of the buskin’d muse ? 
While we should hiss the each modern Roscius 
For only wearing high-heel’d shoes. 
If to the comic stage I run 
Need verse with lies my reader mock ? 


- ) —— all know, I went to see the pen, 


And not the actor’s dirty sock.t 
When Whitehead by a sea-coal fire 
Eke’s out his annual tax of rhime, 
Think you, he “ sweeps the sounding lyre 
“ In heav’n-born raptures”’ all the time ? 
When Lubin in the month of May 
Beholds his Delia’s auburn locks— 
His pipe allowably may play, 
But why apostrophize his focks ? 
What poet now has flocks to drive, 





. Or cottage with a sheep-walk to it— 


* Any name you chuse of two syllables. 
+ Vil to the comie stage anon, 
1f learned Jolinson’s sock be on,—MIuxToy. 
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Give him but one whole sheep alive, 
You'd pose him mightily to stow it. 
Theocritus perhaps had sheep— 
His ldylls fact and nature speak : 
Our bards should other measures keep, 
Who buy their mutton by the steak. 


“T stumbled upon this as I jogged in my palanquin hither from 
Patna, and have scribbled it down the instant of my arrival. Here 
[ must wait (and I shall wait with much impatience) till I hear from 
you and from Palmer. I trust in your goodness not to let the matter 
die away; and if you will condescend to broach the hint I before men- 
tioned to the Minister, it cannot but succeed. Wilkins presents his 
antediluvian respects, and I have the honour to remain, with the most 


inviolable attachment, 
Hon’ble Sir, 


Your most faithful 


and devoted, humble servant, 
N. B. HAtmnen. 


“13th November. Addenda.—My letter having been too late for 
yesterday’s dawk. 
“'T’o spout alternate rhymes, is common 
In Italy, as sloth or Eunuchs. 
But when did sturdy British yeomen 
Alternate ought save ale and blue knocks ?* 
Who really “ tunes a vocal shell ?” 
Can it be tun’d P—set once about it 
You’! find a post’s horn sound as well.— 
Yet who can write a song without it ? 
In verse no heathen god can ’scape us : 
All these are idol-worship-holders. 
From Jove to honest old Priapus 
In they must come by head and shoulders, 
Still Saturn sweeps his reckless scythe on, 
Lucina still protrudes each Foetus : 
Aurora quits the bed of Tithon, 
And Sol descends to that of Thetis. 
Full twenty thousand odes per annum 
In strains devout on Venus call. 
More yet has Cupid than his Grannum, 
and Cloacina most of all. 
‘ Manibus Sacris’’ on a tomb 
Writes the whole Elegiac herd: 
This was plain sense in pagan Rome, 
Tho’ in a christian church absurd. 
A pundit in Bengal, or Molavee 
May daily see a carcase burn : 
But you cant’ furnish, for the soul of ye 
A dirge sans ashes and an urn.” 
* Vide Pope’s and Gray’s Pastorals. 
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“ Cawnpore, 18th November, 1781. 

“ How’ rir Str—l arrived here at 1 p. M. at Mr. Magrath’s bunga- 
low. and seribble a copy of the enclosed while dinner is ge tting re uly. 
In excuse for it I can only say, that I really mte nded to spe ak of the 
learning, the integrity, the virtue, the philosophy and the disin- 
tereste ‘dness of Bramins. But that when I came to “ sweep the sound- 
ing lyre,” the devil of one of them could I find—and Mrs. Melpomene 
or whoever is the proper officer on these occasions obliged me to s: ay 
what I have said. As a poet I might plead the privilege of fiction. 
But alas it is all sober fact! and therefore I cannot possibly have 
hit the sublime. I believe there might have been more of it, but 
the accursed dawk bearers have obliged me to walk so much (not he- 
ing able even to drag the palanquin after me in some pli wes, ) that 
| was tempted to bestow all my iambies upon them. I have the 
honor to remain with the most undeviating respect, 

Hon'ble Sir, 
You very faithful and devoted, humble servant, 
N. B. Hatuen. 
Shall not stop to visit Col. Lronside. 


_-—— 





“ Bath, 17th December, 1804. 


“My pear Hatnep,—Have you any objection to the publication of 
vour lines written in the form of an epit: uph on a common prostitute ? | 
ask the question merely, but do not desire your answer to it as an assent 
to a request; nor if returned in the atlirmative, shall I conv ey itasa 
favor. In truth, | wish it was printed in capitals, and affixed to every 
church-porch and market-place in the kingdom. I must add to the for- 
mer, another question ; should you object to your name being put to 
it, or to its only being known thi at you were the author of the poem ¢ In 
truth, any man not absolutely torpid to the world’s good will, which 
I will not believe, nor like to believe, that you are, might be proud to 
own it. It has been once already published, but carried by the 
vehicle to which it was committed into oblivion. A stray copy, therefore, 
may yet fall into worse hands than mine, or rather those to which 
I should transfer it. 

* Tam here on a transient visit, and shall return home the day after 
to-morrow. 

“ Pray present my respects, and add my affectionate regards to 
Mrs. Halhed ; and receive from me the assurance of my warmest and 
most sincere attachme nt. 

“T left Mrs. Hastings well. Adieu, my friend. 

Yours ever, 
Warren Hastinos.” 


“ Pall Mall, 20th December, 1804. 


“Hoxovrep Srr,—As Mr. Halhed’s {thumb is still too bad to 
hold a pen, he has made me his amanuensis to conv ey his best thanks 
for your kind letter this moment received, and as he cannot say nay 
to you, he is only particularly desirous that the poem alluded to, 
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when printed, should appear nowhere but upon the church-doors ac- 
cording to your proposal, as it is then not likely to disturb the trade 
or tranquillity of the survivors of the lady in question, whose 
Hl will, as he does not chose to encounter, he had rather not his name 
should be held up in reprobation amongst them. Seriously speaking, 
while he knows your partiality for the Author, he eannot but accuse 
you of over-rating the merit of the piece, or at least of an exaggerated 
opinion of its probable effects. So if you really wish it published, he 
will certainly submit with pleasure to your inclination on the subject, 
and in return he hopes you will gratify him by suppressing the five 
pi articular letters which form the wand HALUE D, leaving to your option 
the entire remain of the alphabet, to arrange into any sounds that 
may be most agreeable. 

* And now, my dear Sir, I will resume the pen for myself, and 
only say, that his ¢humb is as sound as mine, but he says as the 
rage is. for intercepting letters, and publishing private correspon- 
dences, he is determined not to give the chance of any of his falling 
into such hands, and as long as he will but employ mine, to obey 
your wishes, I shall endeavour to be as correct a tr: anecriber of his 
words as my liabilities will allow. The sentiments of his heart 
are so in union with mine, that I never need apply to him to assure 
vou of the grateful attachment with which it glows ; and with what 
ardour we not only at this season, but at all times, offer up our 
pravers to the Almighty to pour his choicest blessings on you. And 
we beg you will present our affectionate re spects, and eood wishes to 
Mrs. Hastings, whom we are happy to find you left in good health; 
and hope you will not have suffered from travelling in this piercing 
eold, but that vou are both as well as we wish you, ‘and that ere long 
we may have the satisfaction to assure you in person of the respect 
and attachment with which I subscribe myself, 

Honored Sir, 
Your grateful and affectionate 
Louise Hamep. 


%? 


“Should you not have an original copy of the poem, command me 
to transcribe one for you out of my book, which contains all the verses 
of my good man I could save from the flames, to which he has com- 
mitted a great number, and excuse this sad scrawl, for I ean hardly 


hold my pen the cold pinches me so.’ 


From Mr. ITalhed to Mrs, Hastings on receiving a Christmas Ham. 


“My pearest Mapam,—Your very acceptable ham brought me 
a charming letter, and your very acceptable letter brought me a 
charming ham, like every thing else at Daylesford. 1 knew that all 
the delightful beings of the groves inhabited that blissful spot ; that 
nymphs of every description were to be found ee in all their ely- 
sian perfection, and of course the sweetest Hamadryads ; and where 
would be their merits, if they had no hams to dry ? ’ When I read 
those two beautiful lines the other day — 


Marcu, 1856. ¥ 
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‘My next is a villa where grumblers reside, 
‘ . . , 
‘And gluttons and cowards in slovenly pride. 


God forgive me, I immediately thought of the party at Stow (which 
led me to sty) and very little expected so soon to sce so astonishing 
a specimen of one of those celebrated gentry. Now my head is so 
full of that admirable couplet, that I really wish to be fully certified 
this thrice-christian ham is not a morsel of the said pasty, before I 
venture to plunge a knife into it. Its intended companion I should 
have supposed might once have been a gener: al officer, and a cordon 
blew, if you had not ba ligingly informed me that it was originally 

hen, perhaps one o Monsieur’s chickens, as his elder brother does 
not deal in the artic Sy Certainly Daylesford must be that very coun- 
try of which Rabelais some where speaks with so much panegyric, 
where he says, the very hogs, God bless us, feed on nothing but my- 
robalons, and it seems even the Ham quitted if with great reluctance, 
for while Miss Turkey danced hither on her two fair legs a week 
ago for our Christmas dinner, my lord ham hoped in leisurely upon 
his one stump only last Saturday, consequently a day after the fare: a 
pair of them might perh: aps have travelled much quicker. — 1 suppose 
when alive if must have been an admirable performer on the organ, 
for as a very old proverb has long attributed peculiar excellence to the 
pigs of Chipping Norton upon that fine instrument, no doubt so very 
accomplished a gentleman would not fail to profit by the neighbour- 
hood of that suillian academy. The delicious collar of Brawn was to be 
sure a vocal member of the same body corporate, and sang perhaps as 
divinely as any dying swan at the ‘closing period of its existence ; 
but whatever might be its me lody, nothing could exceed the excel- 
lence of its taste. If this were to continue, I must think myself trans- 
planted into Africa, and prepare to swear fealty to Isis and Osiris, the 
first great monarchs of the land of Ham. Now my dearest bene- 
factress, have the compassion to send us up a stomach or two, at 
some favourable opportunity. Admit we have swallowed the collar of 
Brawn whole, and the turkey ditto, cheese ditto ; there are 21 yards 
of—ham, equal to 836 ounces, at four ounces a day adequate to the 
consumption of twelve weeks ;—but we will cut off a week for the 
bone, and there remain eleven! W hy it will carry us through the 


winter, and we may sing, “A fig for the butcher.” if your hogs 
had but come to years of discretion when we saw company! Mr. 


H. says that we two sitting down to table with that mountain of 
ham between us , puts him in mind of the epigram in Martial which 
he bids me to copy with a translation annexed. 

‘Non coenat nisi apro noster, Line, Coecilianus : 

*Bellum Convivam Coecilianus habet 


There téte a téte we dine the winter through— 
And tis a monstrous bore betwixt us two. 


So if you will kill us with kindness, who is to pay the apothecary 


or _ dyi ing ? for you know very well, we cannot die for nothing in 
oe on. 


“You see I write in excellent spirits, but it is because in stripping 
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the ham of its inexpressibles, we were made happy by your kind 
note, mentioning dear Mr. Hastings being * perfectly well,” and you 
gave us no reason to fear but that you are the same, which is meat, 
drink, and every thing else to us; and we daily implore the Giver 
of all good, to add to the 75th —- of our dearest friend’s 
existence as many more years of health and happiness as human 
nature, in this sublun: ury state, is spr le of furnishing strength for ; 
May all the best compliments, usually confined to this complime ntary 
season attend you both the whole year through, and every day be a 
Xmas. in its fe stivity, though not in its shortness, or its cold. We live 
in an age of fearful events ; and though with you we most fervently 
wish the calamities of the times may be averted from us, and from 
all those we esteem, vet we dare not flatter ourselves that the 
storm is blown over from this country: may it pass unfelt and in- 
noxious over the hospitable roof of our belove d friends and patrons 1s 
the heartfelt prayer of, my dearest Madam, 
Your obliged and affectionate friend, 
Louise HALHED, 
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“ Daylesford House, 8th January, 1808. 


“My pear Mrs. Hanuep,—Mrs. Hastings was so delighted with 
your letter, that she not only gave it to me to read, and to read 
it to her; but has insisted upon my taking it, and answering it for 
her. For the first I have thanked her, as I “ought, for I was as much 
delighted with it as she was: but for the injunction which followed, 
| have prayed to be excused, conscious of my inability to obey it; 
for = holding it up to the light, I saw, or thought I saw, a figure 
behind, busily employed in illuminating all the characters; and as 
[ feel an humiliating consciousness of a total want of the same 
illuminative faculty, I have no other way to avoid the disgrace of 
discomfiture than by declining all attempts to equal or imitate it. 
But 1 am commanded to thank you for the oysters which you sent 
us, and to that I find my talents pretty equal, as the oysters have 
almost wholly fallen to my share; and I offer you Mrs, Hastings’ 
thanks, and with her’s my own, gratefully ; assuring you, that they 
were, and still are (1 believe) the best oysters that ‘I have tasted 
since the year 1767, when from daily practice | was a gourmet in 
oysters. 1 am not sure that the praises which you bestow on our 
piggery were serious. I hope so, because it is my exclusive de part- 
ment, having devoted all that I possess of invention, since my superiors 
have pronounced me unfit for the higher occupations of life, to the 
improvement of that article of the agricultural system ; with what 
success it does not become me to pronounce. I do not know the 
family, or progenitors of the ham. Mr. Halhed’s conjectures coneern- 
ing both may be right: but he is mistaken in the affinity of the 
brawn, which (I beg your pardon for not apprizing you of it) derives 
its ancestry from Ajaccio in Corsica, the birth place of the great 
conqueror ‘and monarch of the western world; and the contiguous 
sties are shewn to this hour, in which the first squeaks were uttered, 
the prognostics of their future fortunes,”’ 
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“ T thank Mr. Halhed for his couplet, and own that it 1s ingenious ; 
but LT am better pleased with the tr: anscription than the composition 
of it. Will you have the goodness to shew him the following: lines, 
which I met with lately at the end of an old thesaurus, and desire 
him to translate, or exp Jain it. I cannot for the lite of me, guess what 


it alludes to. 


‘ Qualise unque fluit vari per viscera terre, 
‘ Quicquid habet puri fons, Arethusa facit.’ 


‘Teannot describe to you with what a transition from mirth to the 
most awful and grate ful feelings of affection we both read your kind 
wishes to us both, nor am I sure that though mo re unmedciately con- 
cerned, TL felt them more than my dear Mrs. Hast nos. You were not 
forgotten by us, my dear friends, on the Ist of the month, when by 
custom we pronounced those fervent w ishes which we feel, as for you we 
do most ardently all the year through. You have not many fricnds, if 
any, that love you better than we do. Adieu, and heaven bless you! 


WARREN HASTINGS.” 


“ PS.—Mrs. Hastings desires me to add, that she received a letter 
from Lady lnholf this morning, conveying the most welcome intelli- 
gence, that both her son and daughter were in perfect health.” 


“10th January, USOS. 
“Honourrep Srr,—Between your excellent ham and Mr. Halhed’s 
Latin L have been doubly gratified by the honour and happiness of a 
most kind entertaining letter from yourself, in addition to that I had 
the pleasure of receiving from Mrs. Hastings. ] must confess [ did not 
myself quite stomach the application of Martial’s epigram hi: an red up 
with Mr. Halhed’s sauce; he says he was aware of the ambiguity 
you seem to hint at, and indeed was afraid you might turn the tables 

upon him, and retort by a different application of the same epigram. 


One ham through winter feeds vou téte 4 téte! 
Trust me the bore is not upon the plate. 


But this T myself could have borne; for I look’d at him when I 
read it as if I thought my own neck had eseap’d the collar, and he felt 
the innuendo. No, says he, 1 will be a match for you and your sneer- 
ing look, in coupling me with the ham; for now Mr. H: astings shall 
imitate it another way, and you shall not save your bacon. 


On a sole ham while fed the winter through, 
Where you see but one boar, said ham sees two. 


When his laugh was over, he said he had antic ipated a worse drubbing 
than this, which he has humbly suggested for you in behalf of so 
exquisite a joint ; as he was afraid you might have exclaimed in anger 
still more archilochian. 
‘Quid te, ——* juvat, veteri miscere Falerno 
In Vaticanis condita musta cadis ? 


* Illegible. 
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Quid tantum fecere boni tibi pessima vina, 

Aut quid fecerunt optima vina mali ? 
Convivie meruere tui for tasse perire 

Amphora non meruit tam pretiosa mort.’ 
Hence with your ounce, your scruple and your drach, 
Nor weigh by snippets so superb a ham ! 
What harm, at full t’enjoy the wholesome fare ? 
What @ood, to starve in the sanetorian chair 
Olf with these guests, who stint the sav’ry store, 
Then call such admirable pork a bore. 


“While he bows in due humility to your just indignation, he is at 
least comforted in the success of his discernment in having discovered 
a twang of royalty through all the salt, and pickling, and smoki ing, and 

oaking, and stewing, and other processes to which the ham and the 
brawn had been subjected, before they reached the tip of his tongue ; 
his mistake between Versailles and Corsica was at most but geogra- 
phical, and that is nothing extraordinary in the present blurred and 
blotted state of the map of Kurope. Still he cannot think there could 
ever be much harmony in the tones of a collar issuing from the sties 
that you mention, 

"T were well for earth’s wide regions, sea and shore— 

Ajaccio’s musie—were it but a bore— 

Alas! no melody those organs speak 

Napoleon only grunts —while monarchs squeak. 


“A man who has but one species of merit is hardly worth a button, 
because his peculiar talent may happen never to be called into exer- 
tion; and yet Il must honestly confess, that when I knew you im the 
full exercise of a hazardous sovereignty over an extensive empire, | 
thought it the only employment to “which you could turn your hand ; 
but the excellence of your pork has undeceived me; and I find you 
equally expert and unrivalled in the management of a colony, into 
which to have introduced even cleanliness, attests more experimental 
skill than to have civilized all the Rajmahl districts : but, however, you 
have this advantage in your settlement, that you can confer a favour 
on one among fifty competitors, sans vous faire quarante neuf ennemis 
et un ingrat. © that we could but drive the Cabinet and Privy 
Council into your piggery! but at the end of all your labours you 
would be foi von to confess that hogs were less incorrigible than 
Yahoos. It is lucky, however, in these times of discontent to have a 
manageable tribe to deal with, and I hope the doctrine of the rights of 
swine has not yet been broached in your dynasty—but I beg pardon 
for the misapp lication of the word, as you are determined your pigs 
shall not die nasty. In this vile town we can only imitate the man- 
ners of your quadrupedal government in the subordinate qualifications 
of grunting and grumbling; but to be clean and well-fed is a luxury 
not compatible with the actual principles of taxation. The happiness of 
your hogs will I doubt not, become proverbial, like that of the slaves 
of a former planter in St. Domingo, where it was customary to say in 
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describing a happy man, that he was heureux comme un Negre de 
Galet. 

“IT have obey’d your commands in showing Mr. Halhed the Latin 
couplet. He bids me reply, his name is Davus not Cidipus ; and that 
like the cocket-writer who when called upon to interpret. his own 
scribble, indignantly answered he was not paid to be cocket-reader. He 
can construe it, and he can imitate it, but for the soul of him he 
cannot understand it; and Alpheus happens not to live in this parish, 
to ferret out the Arethusa in question. The lines however are very 
pretty, and have a delicate meaning, perhaps not unlike the following— 


‘Glide as it may life’s stream—or slow or fleet, 
"Tis Marian gives whate’er it owns of sweet.’ 

“Tf we rejoiced in the contents of your obliging letter, we encored at 
the news contained in your welcome postcript, and are very happy 
to hear of the welfare of Sir Charles and Lady Imhoff. 

“Your conclusion, my dear Sir, is much too kind not to excite in us 
the warmest sentiments of gratitude and affection. We are perfectly 
sure of your friendship, and that of our dear Mrs. Hastings ; but if we 
were not, it is impossible that we should love you as we do, with- 
out kindling in your breasts a sympathy bordering upon esteem. 
Professions are the paper currency of regard, but we pay in sterling 
cash, and are proof against bankruptey ; so I can only add our sincerest 
wishes for both your healths and happiness, while I subscribe myself, 

Honoured Sir, 
Your affectionate and grateful 
Louise Hatnep.” 


From Mrs. Hathed to Mr, Hastings, dated 16th January, 1808. 


“ Honovurep Srr,—How shall I express the delight and gratitude 
with which I received your most kind and entertaining letter, in 
addition to that I had the pleasure of receiving from Mrs. Hastings 
this year. If you were amused as you say by the perusal of my 
seribble, my wishes are filled, and I only regret that when you 
come to hold this to the light you will not find it illuminated with 
the same gas, for that is our favourite light now in Pall Mall. But 
comets you know do not emit their fire every day, and so you must ac- 
cept the humbler star, who is not less desirous to attract your eyes the 
less able to contribute to your amusement—we were both I assure 
you most highly gratified with every line of your incomparable letter, 
and had it no intrinsic merits, what satisfaction must it not afford to 
those that love you as we do, to see such a fine steady hand-writing at 
the age of 75! The surest and most unquestionable proof of a mind 
perfectly at ease, and of nerves unshaken by intemperance or decay ; 
how many do I know much younger than yourself unable to carry 
a teacup steady to their lips, much less to guide the pen with com- 
fort to themselves and entertainment to their correspondents. My 
dearest Sir, do not lament the blindness of your superiors in leaving 
you to enjoy the rural improvement even of your pigs, but rather say 
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as 1 find it recorded that Cato did, I had rather it should be asked 


why I had not a statue, than why I had one. 
“I rejoice the oysters proved so good, 1 wish I could make them 


multiply as fast as you take them out of the barrel till you were 
tired of eating any.”’ 


* Pall Mall, 5th March, 1808. 


“ Honovurep Str,—I have delay’d from day to day to thank you for 
vour kind and affectionate postscript to dear Mrs. Hastings’ last 
in hopes that I might have sent you something to amuse 


favour: 
you, but one may as we ll force a river, as the genius of a poet; it 
may be led to flow in another course by turning its banks, but nothing 


else will sueceed; therefore my dearest Sir, though there are many 
fragments ready to amuse you with, when we have the happiness of 
seeing you again, you must at the present accept only a few lines 
from my humble pen; as | am truly anxious to know how our dear 
Mrs. Hastings is, whom I trust and hope is perfectly restored to 
health, and that you both enjoy the mild opening of spring in your 
elysian fields, from whence I fear it will not be easy now to entice 
you to the thick atmosphere of London; yet I will indulge the hope 
that you and Mrs. Hastings will favour your friends with the satis- 
faction of seeing you here, and where none will more rejoice to pay 
their respects to you than Darby and Joan of Pall Mall, who in the 
mean time beg you will accept for yourself, and present to your 
beloved wife, the assurance of our most affectionate and unalterable 

attachment and respect, and allow me to subscribe myself ever, 

Honoured Sir, 

Your grateful and affectionate 

Loutse HaLuep.”’ 
In the following we have a specimen of Mr, Hastings’ faci- 

lity in versifying, not without point. 
“ Daylesford House, 24th March, 1808. 


“My pear Mrs. Hatitep,—My poor Mrs. Hastings is confined to 
her bed with a most severe cold ; and has desired me_ to request 
in her name your acceptance of a leg of pork—not Corsican. [I 
am sorry for it, remembering what a gainer I was by one of that 
breed in our last commercial intercourse. This is a Chinese, I hope 
it will prove as good to the consumers, if not so productive to the 
manufacturer. 

“Mrs. Hastings has also enjoined me to make my apology to you 
for not having long ago returned my ac knowledgments for your 
last kind letter. She knows the cause of this delay; that all 
my neighbours to whom I pg so ” apply for franks, 
have either left the country, or vacated their seats in Parliament 
and that I have no means of conveyance le ft for a letter, with- 


out a violence inflicted on my conscience, but the belly of a tur- 
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key in its season, or a basket of pork. As to entert ainmient, or 
any matter of information, which 1 might estimate at the value of 
the postage, I have absolutely none: tor what interest would it 
afiord to vou, my dear Madam, or my friend Halhed, to be told 
that our favorite cow has ecalved twins, and that we mean to 
rear one of them upon principles of philosophic inquiry, to see whe- 
ther it will turn out a free-martin? Or how will you be edified by 
the anecdote of a twin lamb being clad with the skin of a dead 
lamb, and passed upon the poor mother of the latter for her own ? 
These events - er happen, know, in Pall Mall; and I only allude 
to them now, to prove how barren of intellect a man must neces- 
sarily be, who lives wholly in the country, and having no stock of 
his own within him, possesses only the poor resource of a farm yard, 
or a hog sty. 

“But as I have, unhappily, no better, I will tell you the story 
of a twin lamb, from a principle which I borrow from Sarah Webb, 
the superintendent of our poultry, who seduces her hens to lay, when 
they are obstinate, and will not, by putting into their nests ill-form- 
ed lumps of chalk, designed to represent eggs. And they do lay; 
for ¢hey are not incorrigible. The story shall be related on a se- 
parate piece of paper. The event to which it alludes, as well as its 
record, happened about the time of the battle of Marengo, either 
before, or after it, 1 forgot which; but I verily believe, before. 
The exactness of the chronology is of consequence, and I am sorry 
that I have forgotten it. Mrs. Hastings desired me to add much that 
in her own expression was kinder and more affectionate than I can 
make if appear in mine, both to you and Mr. Halhed, in every sen- 
timent of which, as in most others, my heart is in unison with her’s. 
She has also charged me with a playful message, which must be 
the ingredient of another letter, either from herself, or from me : for 
I can laugh upon other subjects; but not che erfully, or naturally 
at this time, upon any in which she is either the principal, or a 
party. Besides, I have received my commission so late, and have 
executed it with such a shameful waste of time, that I have hard- 
ly a sutticiency left for the task which I have imposed upon myself. 

* Adieu, my dear Madam and believe me to be ever, 
Your sincere and affectionate friend, 
Warren Hastings.” 


“ Piseas’d, and worried, and of life bereft, 
Far from the flock a lamb deserted lay : 
Last of its downy coat despoil’d, and left 
With rot to moulder, or to kites a prey. 


An alien lamb, clad in the borrow’d hide, 
With surreptitious claim the mother press’d. 
She, well deceived, her milky store supplied, 
And the base nursling as her own caress’d. 


The scene (for I beheld it) deep impress’d, 
As in a mirror, my reflective > thought ; 
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And by the visions of my taney drest, 
This strange, but moral composition wrought. 


I saw a potent state, of ancient frame ; 

Of numbers countless; o’er the nations round 
Pre-eminent in greatness, wealth and fame ; 
With science, arts, and martial glory crown’d. 


Next I beheld, high seated on a throne, 

That adamantine stood, or seem’d to stand, 

A manly form majestic: round him shone, 
The gui uds and emblems of supreme command 


A magie robe his graceful limbs attir’d ; 
(Some saint had wove the talismanie spell) 
Which who beheld, with awe and love inspir’d, 
Low at his feet in adoration fell. 


Sudden an earthquake shook the hallow’d ground ; 
And the throne trembled to its deep-laid base : 

Wolves howld, and vultures soar’d with screams around, 
Peace fled, and civil rage usurp’d her place. 


From the sear’d pageant, in the foul debate, 
The regal mantle fell: the bloody crew, 

Their former love by madness chang’d to hate, 
Phe living idol of their worship slew. 


New scenes of war and rapine now disclose, 

(The march of years abridg’d by rapid flight ; 

for time and space in dreams their measure lose,) 
Successive horrors to my mental sight. 


One issuing from the tumult, where it fell, 

The regal mantle, yet distain’d with b lood, 

Seiz’d, round his body pass "d, and (s strange to tell,) 
With all its sovereign pow’rs invested stood. 


The crew, the murd’rers of their legal lord, 

Low at his feet their adoration pay ; 

In thought behold their long-lov’d rule restor’d, 
And distant regions trembling, own its sway. 


Here darkness clos’d the scene. In wonder lost 
I pass’d its mystic movements in review, 
Doubtful of what it seem’d portentous most, 
The state of France, or my deluded ewe.” 


Mr. Halhed by return of post capped these lines of Mr. Has- 
tings, but though reluctant to omit them, it behoves us to hus- 
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band our space as best we can, where materials are so abundant, 
A letter nominally from Mrs. Halhed, and in her hand writing, 
has reference to Mrs. Hastings’ illness from fever. It is full of 
versified passages, of course, from her husband’s ready pen. He 
yearns for the country, after Virgil, thus— 


“This gloomy town’s a fish-pond in my sight, 
For knaves to angle in, and fools to bite: 

If neither, like an out of water fish I am, 

O Rus, Rus! quando ego te aspiciam !"’ 


In fact it would seem that he longed to be at Daylesford. 


“ Far from the busy hum of men, 

The poet guides in peace his pen, 

And paints ambition’s bloody scheme, 
Brim full of horrors, as a dream. 

But shackled in this noisy cage, 

Mid cheats of every rank and age, 

This magic lanthorn for the mind, 
Where bustling forms and colours gay, 
Their thin significance display. . 
Forlorn he snuf/s the well known smoke, 
Too dull to think, too sad to joke :— 
His fancy flags, his tongue grows dumb— 
His life and ev’n his verse — a hum.” 





Here is Mr, Hastings’ reply, with some original verses from his 
own hand. 
“ Daylesford House, 31st March, 1808. 


“T cannot express, my dearest Madam, the pleasure with which my 
dear Mrs. Hastings and I read your first letter, nor the gratitude, and 
affection, and admiration, which by turns took possession of our bosoms 
on the perusal of the last. I might say perusals, for we read both more 
than once, and parts of both more than I kept count of. We both 
felt most the most elegant and moral lines on Mrs. Hastings’ indis- 
position, myself in particular, as I hold their superior excellence to be 
a proof that they came warm from the heart. One line of them is 
perfectly original, and as true as it is poetical. The same character 
belongs to the sentiment conveyed in all the four lines with which it 
most happily closes. We were as much diverted, though we could not 
bestow on him the same warmth of heart, by “Showman Lucifer” 
and his gang; and yet more by your abuse of me for my philosophical 
experiment. The better version of my deluded ewe has produced 
upon me the effect of inspiration, and I give you the fruits of it in the 
inclosed fragment ; which in its first formation, and yet more in its 
aah © = in the 7 to accommodate it to Mrs. Hastings’ 
ditheult, but accurate judgme as COs | 
Se eas Sate oe ee oe 
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gift of the kind, from my pen, or h ad. Ifthe heart had taken any 
part in it, you, my dear Madam, would have given it some of the 
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graces Which it sadly wants ; and I must tell you, that the first objec- 
tion to it that struck my dear Mrs. Hastings, when I first read it to 
her, which I did with all the emphasis and pathos which could cheat 
her of her approbation, was, that I had said nothing in it of the 
beautiful address to her, and the prayer which concludes it. I said, I 
felt them as much (and perhaps more, as being more interested in the 
subject,) as she did; but that I could not do more without a call. 
Adieu, my dear Madam. Our joint love attends you both. Our joint 
vows for your health were offered up yesterday with the last glasses of 
our dinner. | hope you felt them. 

“Alas! It has this moment struck my recollection that to-morrow 
will be the first day of April, and I am half inclined to keep back this 
letter and its inclosure for a later and less inauspicious package, if 
this may not be postponed. Permit me, however, to take the occasion 
of this remembrance, to ask Mr. Halhed whether this strange mode 
of giving an anniversary sanctity to the day may not have been deriv- 
ed from the Hooly, or both from one common origin. 

“Tam, my dear Madam, with sentiments of the warmest and equal 
affection, both for yourself and your good and respected husband, 
which are those also of Mrs. Hastings, 

Your sincere and faithful friend, 
WARREN Hastinas.” 


“JT have the great satisfaction to announce Mrs. Hastings much 
better.” 


“O for a nose of proof, whose potent sense 
Might penetrate through all external fence, 
(Like the fam’d priests, which Grecian poets tell ye, 
Smelt ruin latent in a horse’s belly, 

Or thine, great James, which from the lobby floor 
Could snuff up treason through the cellar door) 
Through coat and doublet truth authentic scan, 
And separate the semblance from the man! 
Then on Detection’s active wings I'd hie 

To town,—if e’er Detection taught to fly,— 
For Hyde park corner soar, a bustling scene, 
And scent the fragrant haunts of men between ; 
(Forbid by her, to whose imperious sway 
Pleas’d I submit, and all she will obey, 

The road of Uxbridge, else the better way, 

To pass the gate by decent verse unnam’d, 

And busy Bond-street of her sons asham’ d) 
Thence down Pall Mall; but for a moment stint 
My flight, and stop at Halhed’ s for a hint : 

Last to the holy fanes of palace-yard ; 

For these, religion, law and freedom guard : 
Where patriot bands asse mble, lords in suits 

Of sober cost, and commoners in boots ; 

Whose pores in diverse congregated streams 
Waft their rich odor’s down the silver Thames : 
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There take my station: or on William’s root ; 
Or Margret’s spire, if reformation- -proot ; 

Or from St. Peter's tow'rs my nose exp and, 
And snuff the special virtues ‘of the land: 

But let me, warn’d to tly the wrath to come, 
Shun, holy Stephen, thy pe stiferous dome, 
Where once the glasses of corruption flew, 
And in their way three printer's devils slew. 


“ Ah! vain the dream. No borrow’d wings have [, 
To be ‘ar me buoy: int bwigtn.: the vacant sky ; 
F ar ee the precinc ts of my sas chair. 
To this confin’d in dosing mood I sit ; 
Or wake, to strain at imitative wit ; 
Vor hard-carn’d rhymes my torpid faney pose ; 
To sneeze the sole employ ment of my nose, 
And well its pow’rs, and mine of flight , are lost, 
By the vile east-wind in their purpose crost : 
Though sped from India, which first gave it birth, 
By me the land the best belov’d of earth, 
Let not its breath approach my sense too near. 
There Minto sweats, and [ ean smell him here. 


* Enough.—To thee, my friend, I now consign 
Th’ unfinish’d theme. Its origin was thine. 
Thy nose from rheum, thy wit from fog is free ; 
And ev'ry sense can prove a muse to thee.” 


“ Pall Mall, April, 180s. 


“Honoured Srr—l reeecived your most kind and exeellent letter 
frank’d by a very excellent member, whose name I do not recollect in 

wekdale’s Parliamentary list, but he is I presume a deseendant ot 
Lord Bacon, and Mr. Hf. tells me, must be in high fashion in Aper//. 
While we rejoiced to hear of Mrs. Hastings’ amended health, for 
which we offer our most hearty congratulations, we were not a vices 
concerned ~ find the interruption of your’s, momentary, I hope we 
may call it, and that your nose has by this tine recovered its serenity, 
or only Setuched by the imaginary purgatory provided for it by your 
all-creative brain, and not by the teazing de duxion of a cold. And 
that it may continue proof’ against all obstacles both from within and 
from without in future, is our most ardent wish! You urge a continu- 
ation of the original and yet fertile topic vou have so successfully 
broached: but you know it is a delicate subject for a stranger to 
meddle with, and sometimes is not handled with impunity, besides 
there is some latent ambiguity i in your expressions, whieh time. that 
discloses all things, will doubtless develop. You allude to my /e¢/ers, 
as if L had written two: whereas I have positively written but one, 
and sent but one, in which I do not recollect that I mentione1 


smelling, but as connected with smoke. Now it is very true that 
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smoke must be a very prine ipal ingredient in most of those delightful 
scents you have so poetically described, and with the peculis uw merit of 
poetry, at a moment when by the suspende «l state of your odorative 
faculty you are under the necessity of taxing your invention for the 
exan uples ; and very luckily too, for many a fume will pass very 
elibly upon the imagin ition which would throw the perceptive organ 
into convulsions, if exposed in all its nudity to actual contact with the 
real subject. You urge a continuation, but a continuation from this 
quarter waull be like that deseribed in Hudibras, a fustian continua- 
tion of a satin cloak, such as you will see it, if 1t should survive the 
perils of parturition, to which indeed it is not yet arrived. But why 
so suicidically resolve to lay down the pen? There is indeed (as Mr. 
Ht. tells me). classteal authority for it—* Victor cestus astemmque 
repono”’—but all that is Latin, ‘and I don’t understand a word of it, 
tho’ Lam told it means “1 shall leave off merely because I ean do 
better than any body else.’ Poets to be sure, are much obliged to 
you for so magnanimous an exertion of self-denial, but if you expect 
thanks as encouragement for it from any other quarter, L can only 
predict for you a woeful disappointment. 

‘L have delivered your message to Mr. HL. about April day, but he 
savs (he understi nds the learned to place the Hooly as according 
with our oe and he believes they have no occasion in India 
to set apart : 1 partic ‘ular day in the year for the manufacture of the 
commodity so plentifully fabricated in England on that anniversary 
—hbut the origin of it he imagines to exist in the visible and noto- 
rious partiality of the inhabitants of this philosophical island for 
their own knowledge, wisdom and sagacity : which, that it may not 
quite overbloat, and perhaps burst them, our provident ancestors 
consecrated one di Ly to the sole ine ‘uleation of the P ythi uworie le ‘sson of 

‘ Nocie teipsum’—allowing them to be as learned, as sensible and as 
profound as they pleased for 3864 days in the year. This is his opin- 
ion of the matter. Sut mine is somewhat more charitable, for | 
conceive that the true pith and intent of the solemnity consists in 
shewing them that they are naturally so wise, knowing, and experi- 
enced, that to bring them down to the common level of the world, 
it is necessary to have one day in the year solemnized by the cere- 
mony of making them fools for which there could be no reason or 
use at all, if they were so already. Your most kind and entertain- 
ing letter however did not arrive till the second of April and con- 
sequently found us ready-made tho’ what you say of two letters, 
when IL positively have written but one, seems calculated to give us 
the finishing stroke. As the anonymous author of the motley frag- 
ments on which you have bestowed so liberal and so prodigal an enco- 
mium is se viously desirous to preserve the most rigorous incognito—it 
it impossible to deseribe, from authority, the extravagant self ap- 
plauses which he will undoubtedly feel at being the subject of such 
exalted panegyric, whenever it reaches his ears ; which undoubtedly 
tingle at this moment, however distant they may be, at the repetition 
of them—by my perusal of your letter. 

“And now, my dear Sir, accept my adieu. You have grieved me so 
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much by your’s to the muse, that Lean no longer smother my concern, 
and I am not fond of epistolary whimpering, which I feel is growing 
fast upon me. I will exert the last remnant of my forbearance in 
requesting you to present our most sincere and cordial congratula- 
tions to Mrs. Hastings on her convalescence, and our most affectionate 


regards ever and ever attend you both. 
I am, my dear Sir, 


Your most oblige id and affee dinaate 
Louise Hatnep.” 


Postcript. 


“No playful message come ! 
So country poets too can hum! 
Unless ’t were glancing at the pork, 
To make a play ful knife and fork. 
But ah ! too luscious far is pork 
For us, who never drew a cork.” 
“ We really cannot make out what gate is not to be named.”’ 


The “ Nose-of-proof” verses produced a re ply apparently from 
Mrs. Halhed, and in her hand writing; but it is easy to see who 
stood behind her chair. This was Sallhows ed by an extension of the 
idea on Mr. Halhed’s part, which we must waive for the present. 
Mr. Hastings having come to London on business was not able 
to see his friends the Hlalheds, but wrote to Mrs. Halhed a letter 
dated, 6, Portugal Street. He alludes to his harvest—“ the bless- 
ed aniline of an unthinking mind”’—as being uncommonly 
abundant—and such as he hopes it may have proved throughout 
all England. “ ‘They (the crops) appeared so on each side of the 
road as I passed from Daylesford to London. It was not always 
s0, as it appears by the following humble apostrophe to Mr. Pitt, 
written, I forget when : 


‘My harvests drench’d by nightly rains de Cay 
My rents in taxes are dissolv’d by day. 

W hy, Pitt, this mighty pother, but to prove 
Thy rule divided with ‘imperial Jove 2” 


“ Pray shew these, with my love, to Mr. Halhed.”’ 
Then follow these lines as a P. S 


“Once when my fellow tillers of the land 

Felt their loins ac ‘he, smote by Pitt’s iron hand, 
I wine’d, but gave my rent, each varied tax 

To fill, and fed contented on my stacks. 

Now all I gain by produce of my stacks, is, 
That though I cease to feed, I pay my taxes.” 


At length Mr. Halhed bethought himself of applying to one 
no less distinguished for true genius, than for the brilliance of his 
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Parliamentary career—Mr. Canning. His application was in 
the following terms : 
“ No. 17, Pall Mall, 11th September, 1808. 


“Rieur Honovrasie Str,—Among the crowd of unhappy beings 
whose aggregate composes the commonwealth of wretchedness, there 
is not pe rh: ips an individual with sufferings so truly acute, and distress 
so unutterable as the decayed gentleman. Such is the person who 
now ventures to obtrude himself upon your notice. Possessed of con- 
siderable property, but all locked up in I'rance from the very com- 
mencement of our hostilities with that country, all his other means 
having gradually melted away during this terrible interval, he is 
now reduced to the ne ‘essity of seeking from his exertions that main- 
tenance which he has been used to derive from his fortune. * * * 
If there exists at present, or should providentially occur, any opening 
though which the services of such a man might be rendered useful at 
onee to Government and to himself, 1 most anxiously solicit the pre- 
ference,—and with the only merit of conciseness in my importunities, 
well knowing the value of every moment to you,— but with unfe igned 
admiration of your talents and the sincerest respect for your character, 
L hasten to subscribe myself, 

Right Hon’ble Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
N. B. Hatnuep.” 
To the Right Hon'ble Gro. CANNING, ) 
Secy. of State, Sc. Se. i) 

On the 14th of the same month—he writes for the first time, 
for years, to Mr. Hastings—direct ; and in his own hand wri- 
ting. Scleroecardia, shadows out London—and there are volumi- 
nous productions of Mr, Halhed’s pen under the title of a “ Sclero- 
eardian,” that is of an inhabitant of the hard hearted city, he 
himself being, we now scarcely add, one of the kindest hearted 
men in the world. In a vien of irony he condemns the Bank 
paper system of the day, to which on principle he was always op- 
posed. The rest of the allegory, and its application to Mr. Can- 
ning will be obvious to the re: ider. 


Extract from the Memoirs of a Sclerocardian. 


“This was the period of projects and Pamper wap Among the for- 
mer one, the principal was that of a society who manufactured every 
possible species of commodity by means of a well, in which by an 
apparatus contrived to imitate mastication they reduced the most 
worthless materials into a homogeneous pulp resembling chyle : which 
when properly dried in moulds prepared for the purpose, and by the 
help of other supplementary processes—became an indisputable suc- 
eedaneum for all the productions of nature and art. A palace or an 
elephant, a windmill or a pack of hounds, a fleet of ships or a set of 
horses were alike instantaneously conjured up by this miraculous in- 
vention. No attention was paid to the different bulk or value of the 
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articles required: the pieces of substitutable pulp, although not dis. 
tinguishable to vulgar intellect by any discrimination of size, figure 
or proportion, were at all times precisely commensurate with the sub. 
stances into which they were to be commuted: one of them by a 
single flirt of the finger became a leg of mutton, another a house and 
park, and a third a diamond necklace, a gold watch or a shewy equi- 
page. Everything cognizable by all or any of the tive predicables 
had its representative in this novel species of chylilication : it seemed 
like witcheraft, and was indeed not a little indebted to the black art 
for its success. It was said that scarcely a fine woman i the whole 
precinct but had her exact equivalent, perfect as a facsimile, in this 
manufacture, and that the original and the model were at all times 
interchangeable. 

“ Elated both with their talents, and with the wonderful encourage- 
ment they enjoyed, the projectors even went further; and did actual- 
ly modify their protean material so as to make it a regular and ad- 
mitted substitute for invisible and impalpable objects. Nothing, for 
instance, was more frequent than a pulpified oath, a promise or an 
alibi: thousands were manufactured (as it was currently reported) in 
the shape and sound of a monosyllabic atiirmative, and some, though 
rarely, were detected as the representatives of a surly No.—Votes 
indeed were so customarily created by this artificial manipulation, 
that at length it became impossible to distinguish the genuine from 
the factitious. Souls also were an article in which they drove a pro- 
digious trade, equal at least in quantity to those produced by the 
clumsy method of parturition. In short the transmutations and me- 
tamorphoses effeetuated by this ingenious knot of manufacturers, 
extended to all persons, parties and professions, to all existences phy- 
sical and metaphysical, and seemed co-extensive with all sublunary 
space in the opinions of those who were bewitched by the hocus-pocus 
of this extraordinary legerdemain. 

“These arts of imitative sophistication quickly diffused themselves 
like wild-fire ; and the great Club of pulpitication presently generated 
an innumerable hord of affiliated societies in the country-provinces, 
who masticated in their turn stacks of wheat and chambers of malt, 
eoal, lime and iron, salt, clay, gravel and dung, with the same facility 
as other more dainty or more portable commodities. But the evils 
introduced by this universal practice of substitution, the overthrow 
of every rational estimate of proportional values, the confusion of all 
sound ideas of right and wrong, and the amalgamation of all moral 
principles with the poisonous qualities of avarice and prodigality, ap- 
pertain rather to the philosophical examiner, than the mere superticial 
annalist of passing events.”’ 

“On tuning over a great number of thick-serawled but undecy- 
pherable pages, we at length stumbled upon the following sentence 
which was tolerably legible, but we shall not vouch for the accuracy 
of our transcript. 
ty ‘The Reis Effendi of the Sultan of Sclerocardia strolling one day 
in the bazar of the metropolis, Satanaptira, entered into a knick- 
nackatory or shop of haberdashery of hardware: where after cursorily 
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admiring the gold snuff-boxes and _ filligree toothpick cases, the 
painted fans and glittering trinkets exhibited in the windows, his 
notice was attracted by an old box that stood in a neglected corner 
of the repository—which seemed although now besprent with dust 
and cobwebs, to have onee been well-shaped and not without orna- 
ment; curiosity led him to peep into it, and he found im it a variety 
of instruments like carpenter’s tools—the iron part all rusty by neg- 
leet, and the wood work wormeaten and decaying. No wonder he 
turned away his eyes with contemptuous indifierence from so de ‘Splca- 
ble a piece of antiquity, when just as he popped down the hid, he cau; ght 
a glimpse of what had formerly been gilding, on the handle of 
chisel. This led him to interrogate the t toyman as to the origi- 
nal destination of that dirty box: who replied, that it was formerly 
the tool-chest of a famous Bas ha of Hastinaptir 1 in Banede sa- who 
had often expressed his satisfaction both at the quality and edge 
of the instruments it contained, and had himself worked them with 
acknowledged success—but that since he had quitted the viceregal 
musnud, and buried himself in the civilization of a colony of grunt- 
isqueakian savages, the chest had remained half buried in filth 
and obscurity, and the tools been consigned to inaction and rust. 
On this, the State minister, whose name was Abukanyanga Beg, paused 
a moment, and told the shopman to clean it up a little, and he 
would consider about the purchase, if it might be had cheap.” 
an now iny dearly-beloved friend and patron, you see me once 
more-- proprio pollice and no longer in the borrowed plume of my dear 
amanuensis. As I broke my ten years fast on your excelle nt Day- 
lesford-butter and French roll, in ‘Portugal Street lately, so now I 
break the dozen-year-silence of my pen, by ad ended myself 
to you witha thousand and a thousand acknowledgments— warm from 
the heart—for all the fervour of your friendship and all the steadi- 
ness of your attachment. During near fourteen years of my voluntary 
imprisonment your constant kindness and unwearied attention has 
so far enabled me to subsist, partly on hope, and partly, like a bear 
in a cave, by sucking my paws. But though Iam by some folks 
thought to have outjob’d Job, I must honestly confess 1 cannot 
outstarve starvation: seeing therefore this said bladder-bellied fiend 
gaining upon me with hasty strides I have at length, a few days 
since you left town, mustered up a little cour age, and demanded 
f him as of any « other ghost what he had to say He answered 
me out of the Stratford rubric, that he should certs aly “sit heavy 
on my soul to-morrow”’—if I did not turn to, and repent of my long 
inactivity this very day. As the threats of a spectre may, for ought 
LI know, be as formidable in purpose as in opinion, and not wishing 
to risk the last thin integument of my ribs on the experiment of brav- 
1? him—I instantaneously determined to take up my mattock and 
go into the market, to be hired by the first lord of a vineyard 
who should be in want of a labourer, and I have offered my services 
to the great Abukanyanga Beg abovementioned ; but whether he has 
seen or heard of my application—and what may be the conse- 
quence—I will most obstinately reserve to a future opportunity, when 
Manenu, 1856, G 
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very likely I may be less able to utter it, because [ shall know more 
ef the matter. With my most sincere and affectionate rewards to 
Mrs. Hastings—added to those of Mrs. Halhed—and with our unit. 
ed wishes for the health and happiness of you both——as the truest 
friends we have ever met with—and far beyond all we could have 
hoped for, [ subseribe myself, 
My dear, dear Sir, 

Your most grateful and sincerely affectionate 


N. bB. EALurn. 
Pall Mall, \Ath September, VSOS. 


Next day he broke his long silence towards another and most 
sterling friend to the last—Sir Elyah Impey. 


15th September, LSOS, 


“My pear Str Evisanu,—To you who have so stedfastly befriended 
me through all the best parts of my life, and on the immutability of 
whose attachment no obstinacy of retirement or unwarrantable inac- 
tivity on my side has ever made the slightest Impression, [ owe it 
most imperatively to take the earliest op p wtunity of communicating 
my resolution to resume, if possible, some of the functions of social life 
and at the same time assuring you with my own pen of my profound 
sense of the obligations you have ever unremittedly conferred upon 
me, and consequently of the unalterable warmth of my esteem and 
affection for yoursell and Lady Lupey, who participating with you in 
all the kindness of the most tender and disinterested friendship for my 
dear wife and myself, merits in every point of view a full share of our 
gratitude and regard, which never shall dee: ay but with our lives. To 
put you in possession of the reasons which have operated so  unex- 
pected a change in my conduct, I hasten to inform you, that the 
urgency of want (arising from a cause which you well know) has at 
length compelled me to quit my deep though volunt: ry seclusion, and 
to attempt once more to elicit. the means of existence (aye, bare 
existence) from a struggle with the busy world. I had _ flattered 
myself that by exercising the most rigid self-denial, and deriving a 
sort of negative subsistence from severe privations, I should be able 
to drag on a miserable independence until the restoration of peace 
with France. But my computation has fallen short, my experiment 
has completely failed, and I have at last been driven by those un- 
utterable distresses which none but a decayed eentlem: in ean be 
exposed to, or even well imagine, to turn my thoughts to the possi- 
bility of obtaining charity under the semblance of patronage. Two 
short days have decided my plan. After revolving in mind all that [ 
know (very little, 1 confess,) relative to the persons who now fill the 
prime offices of Government, I determined to make the offer of my 
service to Mr. Canning. Without reeommendation. without introdue- 
tion, (for my protrae ‘ted inhumation has long since bereft me of even 
so much as personal acquaintance with any man of influence or con- 
nection ) L have simply addressed my self to his judgment and his 
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feelings, and my own pen has been my Sir Clement Cotterell ; whether 
| may hope for any suecess from so informal a solicitation will de ‘pend, 
1 think, on the peculiar disposition and character of the individual, 
which at nis distance it Is impossib le to ap preciate, It is, however, 
my very last stake: and if I lose,— — 

“T would not trouble you, or my other only remaining dear frie nal, 
Mr. Hastings, with a premature disclosure of my intentions —for I 
know you would both have rushed forward to my aid, under what- 
ever inconvenience, and perhaps under a conscious ‘disability of being 
essentially serviceable, But now that the ice is broken, now that 
the Seeretary of State is in possession of my wishes and of my appli- 
eation, a favourable report of my talents or my industry cannot but 
he most opportune. — If, therefore, it falls in your way to waft by a 
side wind a recommendatory innuendo to the ministerial ear, I am 
sure T need not canvass you twice. 

‘1 wrote yesterday to Mr. Hastings—and this is absolutely my se- 
cond epistle since my determination to re-enter the cirele of huma- 
nity, if it would receive me; and I believe IT shall write no more : 
for where shall 1 tind a third—similis ant secundus to yourself and 
my Mceeenas of Daylesford ¢ r 

“God Almighty bless you and yours, My dear Sir Elijah, and I beg 
you to be hie ‘Ve me (with Mrs. HI; alhed’ 5 be st love also) 

Your most obliged and affectionate friend, 
(Signed) NATHANIEL Brassey Haugen.” 


“Our kindest united regards attend Lady Impey and our friends 
Mlijah and Miss Mary. 


The next letter in our file is from Lady Impey. There are 
several besides it m our possession—all having reference to con- 
tinued acts of kindness, and exhibiting the amiable and excellent 
writer ina light that clams for her memory our sincere admi- 
ration and respect. 

To Mrs. Hathed. 


“My prar Frrenp,—In consequence of a letter received this 
morning from your good husband, mine has taken flight for Pall 
Mall, ace ompanie «l by your favourite Khjah, which is very satisfactory 
tome. It gives me pleasure to find that our old frie nd consents to 
return to the society of his friends. I trust that you will do all in 
your power to encourage so happy an event, and I hope that you will 
endeavour to prevail on him to return with Sir Elijah to ‘Newivk 
Park. Every thing he wishes can be as well negotiated here by him- 
self/ and his friends, as if he continued in London—and I cannot tell 
you how supremely happy you will both make me, by seeing you ar- 
rive with him. God bless you both, 

Your most affectionately 
M. Impey.” 
Sept. 16, 1808. 
“ P. S.—Plenty of room for any servants you may choose to bring.” 
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Mrs. Halhed’s reply is dated Pall Mall, 19th September, 
expressing in warmest terms, her sense of Lady Impey’s good- 
ness. It appears that Sir E lijah and his son had most earnestly 
presse her husband and himself to accompany them back t 
Newick—but they excused themselves as if was not (eu in 
their power to do so. We Suppose that the cause here was 
simply res angusta domi. To Mr, Halhed’s letter with the 
extract from the Sclerocardian memoir—Mr. Hastings’ reply is as 
follows : 


Daylesford Ilouse, UGth September, 1808. 


“My pear Frrexp,—tThe sight of your name at the end of your 
letter, the first object of it that catched my eye, impressed me with 
sensations of surprize and pleasure be yond what I have long felt. | 
thank vou for allowing me to be the first of your friends (the first in 
heart I do believe I ain) to whom you have preferred to break through 
your long reserve. If 1 had ever attributed it to coldness, I would 
thank you for having broke the ice. l think L read the chapter of 
your Sclerocardian with more satisfaction, than I felt when I heard 
it with the advant: age of your reading it to me. Perhaps | percei ived 
some of the beauties which ese aped my attention in the first instance 
pe rh: aps others have been added in this edition of it: or perhi aps ite 
last effect may be better ascribed to that which it produced on Mrs. 
Hastings, who was my auditress, and increased my pleasure by the 
pleasure which she expressed. The appendix affeeted me in a very 
different manner, and stili more your letter. From the first I inter 
that the first advance was made by the great man to you; from the 
latter, that the offer was made by you. He is said to be “a fellow 
of infinite jest, and most excellent fancy :” but L have taken it into 
my head, that he is a sneerer, a chi acter rarely associated with that 
fecling which impels a man to wish to derive benefit from the ser- 
vices of one m distress. L do not therefore indulge any sanguine 
hopes from him. But L wait with anxious, very anxious expectation 
of what may result from it. As te myself, vou know very well that 
it was my intention to “s ave resumed my profession of uphok der; but 
had the misfortune to fall into a saw- -pit, and was so crippled, th: it I 
have never been able ba handle an axe or a chisel since; nor even to 
sharpen them, though in this art I was once thought more ~— 
than im their actual employment. You see, that I comprehend yo 
innuendos; but shall not follow them bs ‘yond my own justilicats 
In truth I do not feel myself in a humor for it. 

My dear Halhed, | disclaim all title to your acknowledgements, and 
feel a pain almost of compunction, while I read them. Your pene- 
trating mind intuitively saw the inclinations of mine, and gave me 
the eredit of performance, which was due only to intention, This is 
all the merit I ever had with you; but I will not assert the degree 
of it. 

“Accept from Mrs. Hastings and myself, for vourself and our dear 
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Mrs. Halhed, the assurance of our affectionate regards and best wish- 
es, and believe me ever your sincere friend, 
Warren Hastinas.” 

“ P. S.—I was desirous of answering your letter by the return of the 
post ; but a first visit from our new great neighbours, lL. and Lady 
Redesdale interrupted my purpose, and left me too little time to at- 
tempt it, when they separated. It is possible this may not go till 
to-morrow, as I wait for a frank, and may be disappointed of one for 
this day. 


No letter come yet*—* all a Blank.” 


“Tlovnorrep Str,—The kind and affectionate answer you wrote to 
my dear husband assures me that you watch the post di vily with anx- 
lety, and perhaps feel disapp: inted that you have not yet rece ‘ived ano- 
there epistle from him, but the misfortune was that when he dispatched 
his letter to the great Abukanyanga Beg, he did not know he was not 
in Satanabad, and the letter was kept a few days at the office, and 
rte despatched after him. So Mr. H. waits to ‘thank you for your 
most friendly letter, till he has an answer but the sad events in 
I vortugal may well engross the Beg’s mind so ‘th: at he eannot think of 
such an oyster as is in Pall Mall. Yet I have the satisfaction to tell 
vou that the delay causes no despondence, but that my good man 
rather augurs favour ably from the silence, it carrying the : appearance 
of considering the matter, as we have heard two instances of his 
polite and feeling negatives to applications made to him, wherein he 
said, “the next best thing to serving a person, was that of a prompt 
answer if he could not,’ and therefore Mr. H. thinks it better not- 
withstanding the zealous advice of our kind friend Sir Elijah, to s7¢ 
stil? until he has some clue about the reception of his letter, as by an 
exhibition of his talents in writing something he might mar his own 
business, having no knowledge of the great man’s disposition and 
sentiments, and we trust and hope our beloved Patron will approve 
of his waiting to see the result of his application. 

“Mr. H. is highly delighted with the excellent manner in which you 
improved up - his little apologue of the tool-chests. He says your 
apphieation of the terms Upholder and Saw-pit is infinitely happy 
“a wieidek. as well as your allusion to your former use of the 
tools—while now, you say, you can neither chisel out a mortise for 
so miserable a tenant as he is, nor yet ave any of the powers that be 
to make room for him. Of your former merits as an upholder no 
man is more gratefully sens ible than himself—and he yet lives to 
thank you, whereas some of your work has long since been transferred 
to the care of the undertaker—and he hopes you will verify in this 
secondary capacity the character of Lycoris in Martial. 


Omnes quas habuit, Tabiane, Lycoris, Amicas 
Kxtulit—Uxori fiat amica mea! 
Like his own bounty Hastings braves deeay— 


* From Mr. Canning. 
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The friends it rais’d successive pass away-—— 
Live on —dear upholder of great and small! 
And prove grand undertaker to us all. 


« Amen says I, God bless you my most beloved and respected friend ; 
would my pen could express all the gratitude of my heart for your 
and dear Mrs. Hastings’ unremitting and constant attachment, and 
well may I say 

“ Amitie doux appui de Vhomme en sa misere 
La loupe des douleurs est par tol moins amére.”’ 


For vou even, best of men, know “that in adversity even a friend 
will depart ;” believe then how highly we prize the jewel of such friend- 
ship as yours! and what a cordial it has and does prove: yes, to the 
last moment my heart beats shall it remember it, and supplicate the 
Almighty to shower down his choicest blessings on you and your be- 
loved partner; and may your barns increase seven-fold, and all your 
flocks have twins. I had flattered myself with a few lines from dear 
Mrs. Hastings with her absolution to my husband, trusting that she 
was convinced of the truth of his apologies,* but I will cherish the 
hope that the time is not far distant when we may both in person 
as in heart come and thank you; in the mean time with our affection- 
ate respects to you both, believe me ever, Honoured Sir, 
Your grateful and affectionate 
Louise HaLmep.” 


Pall Mall, 237d September, 1808. 


A present of a Michaelmas g@oose from Mrs. Hastings is 
alluded to metaphorically in Mrs. Halhed’s next letter to her 
husband, 


* Pall Mall, 29th September, 1808. 


“My pear Str,—When Brahma was once in a fit of perplexity for 
the provision of his Michaelmas feast, Vishnu condescendingly assum- 
ed the form of the Hansa Avatar, and came to the relief of the poor 
- + noddled puzzlecap. Whatever may have happened since to 
Brahma, the goose at least has maintained its shape and roastability, 
to the present day, and which is the more to be admired, even in that 
very spot where Medusa’s Cupiditic aspect had converted so consi- 
derable a part of the species to a morsel for the stone-eater. The 
carnal brood has however providentially escaped annihilation : and the 
actual representative hero of the batch, being the first Daylesford 
goose that has invited us—is not only most gratefully received—and 
with all our best acknowledgments to our “eae benefactress. but 
hailed also as a phenomenon of auspicious omen—that so long as we 
do but furnish mouth and appetite, Providence will mercifully send 
geese or quails, to thurst themselves voluntarily down our throats.— 


* For not going to see her at Portugal Street when she was in town. 


+ Illegible. 
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Now to put you in possession. of the present suspended state of the 
temple of expectation—which is my next topie—I must trouble you 
with a correct delineation of the whole process of the editice ; and first 


for a basement or the ground floor.’ 
ITere he wave his friend a copy of his letter of application to 


“~ 


Mr. Canning, already known to our readers. Ile had now 


hm) 


received the Right Hon'ble ventleman’s reply, a copy of which 


he also for warde dd. 


Private. 
* Bruton Street, September 28, 1808. 

“Srr,—I am really ashamed to have left your letter so long unan- 
swered——unac ‘knowledged, I should rather say—for the difficulty of 
answering it, is that which has hitherto restrained me, and which 
prevents me at present from saying more, than that I assure you, it 
Is not from want of feeling for ‘the situation which you de scribe or 
still less from any fecling of disapprobation of the step you have 
tuken, that I have been silent—and that | very anxiously wish that 
| had the means, in which ease I should not have been wanting in the 
inclination, to come to your assistance. 


I have the honor to be, 
Very truly Sir, 


Your most obe dient servant, 
Geo. CANNING.” 
N. B. Haniep, Esq. 


| 


On this, to use Mr. Halhed’s own words, was raised a sort of 
temporary bungalow, to serve for a second floor as follows :— 
“* Pall Mall, th September, 1808. 


‘Rigur Hon’ sie Str,—lI esteem your pardon of my intrusion, and 
the candour of your answer, as each of them a very considerable 
favour, and the honour you have done me in shewing that I have not 
mistaken the feeling turn of your mind, as equal to both. Permit me 
to return you my most erateful and hearty thanks for them all: and 
in the hope of being deemed at all times devoted to your service, to 
assure you of the sincere esteem, with which I have the, honor to remain, 

Right Hon’ble Sir, 
Your most obedient and most faithful humble servant, 


“ Here then (continues Mr. Halhed’s letter) the battle pauses faute de 
combattans. 1 know he will not forget my application—and I have 
not so far demeaned myself as to make it ineligible to form an ami- 

cable connection with me—which at present I rather de ‘precate should 
the next move be in the shape of invitation—for notwithstanding my 
dear Mrs. Hastings’ unwillingness to accept my apology on the score 
of deficiency of address, I can only say had she been at the Gov ernor 
of India’s elbow when he had the condescension to help on the coat of 
a nameless individual—and had peeped into the naked wardrobe she 
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would be completely satistied of the authenticity of the excuse. In 
your last favour—for which I can never sufficiently thank you—you 
demurred at the ambiguity (apparent only) between the apologue of the 
tool-chest and the newspaper narrative that followed—as to the origin 
of the intercourse between the great man and the box. On better 
consideration—vou will be aware that a tool-chest could not im a well 
constructed fable, quit its corner, and hammer out in propria persona 
a musty haraneue of old saws—though it mght make a plane case 
visible to an open eve. Now the use of the passive voice threw a sort 
of negative activity on the side of the box—and it is cautiously men- 
tioned, that the ereat minister’s notice was attracted by the tool-chest 

consequently the said notice was acted upon, and did not commence 
the action. 

“But is it not surprising that so excellent an upholder should look 
upon his tools as all mere dead instruments, owing energy, power of 
application, and all appearance of their having ever existed, to the 
merit of the head that direeted and the fingers that exercised their 
several properties 2? However, you have here the whole that has passed. 
The said story of the upholder—in the last letter from hence with 
three lines to introduce the doggrel, was all that I furnished. ‘To say 
the truth, that letter, was like every other production of the same 
hand, warm from the heart, and owed all its merit to its total want of 
study—for men only think, where women feel,—I mean as to the 
comparative intensity of the thing. The dear scribe presents her 
kindest regards. —-———— your new neighbour, Lord Redesdale, is not 
entirely unknown to me, nor perhaps I to him, as we bow when we 
meet. IT dined in his company once at my old friend’s Mr. Justice 
Rooke (since dead,) brother to the Bengal Raven—and liked him much, 
He is besides connected with Lymington my quondam borough. | 
have no doubt he would, on application, very readily lend me his good 
word—were it not that [ suspect him to labour at present under a 
stroke of taciturnity, a temporary paralysis of the fauces, being—if | 
am not mistaken, a confirmed side-mouthian. 

I beg you to believe me, &e. 


(Signed) N. B. Harmen.” 


In Mr. Hastings’ next letter he throws out the idea that 
under circumstances as they then existed, a Latin Secretary to 
Government might possibly be entertained, for which office no 
man could be fitter than his friend Halhed. He also expresses 
ppeccave In respect to his former unjust suspicion about Mr. 
Canning. The letter gave cover also to a seasonable remittance. 

. Daylsford TTouse, 30th September, 1SOS. 

“My DEAR Frrenp,—I cannot answer your letter in the playful 
style in which it is written. Tam pleased with your two letters to 
Mr. Canning, and very much with his to you: because it admits of 
the inference, though it does not say, that if you could specify any 
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office or employment for which you had no competitor, and which was 
wanted, he would give it to you. Now it has occurred to me, that 
in the present state of ill temper which our nation bears to France, 
and which has been considerably aggravated by the unpopularity of 
the late convention, a minister who should introduce the pr: actice of 
drawing up all our future diplomatic papers in Latin would obtain the 
approbation of all the people of England for it. There cannot be a 
fitter man to begin such an innovation than Mr. Canning, nor one 
fitter to suggest it, and to offer his services for the execution of the 
new plan, than yourself. Turn it in your mind; but don’t let any 
other mind get it to turn. At any rate keep him i in your mind, He 
is a gentleman, and on very good grounds I give him full credit for 
liberality and sineerity. In a former letter I abused him ; for which 
L pray God to forgive me. 

‘If my hint is good for any thing, perhaps it would—no, I am 
wrong. Only, whatever you do, shun every appearance of importunity. 

“My dear Mrs. Hastings, whose heart beats in unison with my 

own in whatever concerns you, or our dear friend Mrs. .Halhed, re- 
quests that you will be her debtor for the enclosed. From almost 
any one but from her or myself, the offer would be an insult :—not 
from us;—besides, as you have not resented the goose, she says, you 
have no right to quarrel with her for the egg which belongs to it. 

“We desire you to accept our joint regards, and present them to 
your excellent, amiable lady. 

I am ever, my dear Halhed, 
Your sincerely affectionate friend, 
Warren Hastings.” 


“ Pall Mall, 1st October, 1808. 


“My pear Mapam,—The right I had acquired of addressing my- 
self to vou from the very visible correspondence that has so long sub- 
sisted between Mr. Hastings and my wife—and of which my con- 
scious inability to do you justice, had hitherto prevented me from 
availing myself—is now converted into a duty so imperative and a 
necessity so urgent—as to compel me to waive all the customary 
preliminaries of formal approach, and throw myself at once at your 
feet ina transport of gratitude and affection —Alas! shall I own it ? 
not merely the known goodness of your heast and acknowledged ten- 
derness of your disposition, but the dear, unimpeachable ev idence of 
past experience has taught me to apprehend that the very moment 
of my throwing off the mask of gaiety through Mrs. Halhed’s bor- 
row’d pen, and venturing at a few lines of plain truth from my own 
—would but be a tax upon your friendship, and I blush to own it, 
not very unlike an appeal to your generosity. 

“T knew you had practically imbibed the genuine spirit of Christi- 
anity in the application of the most benevolent of its principles—and 
as periectly aware that along with the precepts of feeding the hun- 
gry was coupled that of clothing the naked, which made me very 

cautious in the construction of my apology for depriving myself of the 
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gratitic ation of visiting you —aAas well as of exhibiting my de caved self 
in many less enviable societies. I foresaw indeed the impossibility of 
my ever returning into the world without some such a discovery, be- 
cause every year that elapsed did but augment the shackles which 
contined me to privacy ; and yet it was still an awkward attempt 
to defraud you of the satisfi wction of exercising your compassion and 
extending the sphere, already so wide, of your sensibility. But in- 
deed the plea of distress is become almost the common language of 
the day, and I know the most enl: irged means are insufficient to sup- 
ly the m: iny calls upon the sympathy of their possessors. 
adh cannot, therefore, my dearest Madam, find words to express my 
feelings upon the present occasion, nor to dese ‘ibe the service which 
at this crisis of my destiny your most opportune liberality has con- 
ferred. Your debtor indeed I am, under the most constructive of all 
obligations, of friendship guaranteed by honour: and I shall not in- 
sult vour delicacy by the obtrusion of a badge of slavery in the form 
of a stamp: but shall sign any name on the back of your precious 
draft, as a scarecrow to my perfidy, if I should live to deserve so se- 
vere a memento. My dear wife who is if possible still more awake 
to all the finer perceptibility of gratitude than myself, unites with 
me in all L ean say, or rather cannot say, to testify my deep sense of 
vour kindness, and the warmth of my esteem and regard in return. 
‘To our sapere Mr. Hastings I beg leave to steal in a short ac- 
knowledgment of his most frie ndly letter, just to assure him that 
l am much more convineed of the propriety of his idea relative to 
the adoption of _— tic latinity, than of the likelihood of its being 
just now realized, or of my own abilities for its effectuation. 1 fear 
it has too naewne el an appearance to be welcomed any where by 
any of the few original powers still extant in the world, and least of 
all by this, as it was Cromwells. I am however very happy to find 
he does not disap prove of my letters to the great man, which 1 am 
convineed are not quite in the official style, and were indeed meant as 
novelties for the perusal of a Secretary of State. What can I say 
more 2 but that now as ever and if not impossible still more than 
ever I describe myself most truly and as the title of my very dear 
Madam, 
Your most affectionate friend and 
most obliged debtor, 
a eB.” 
To Mrs. Hatnep. 


“ Daylesford House, 28th October, 1808. 


“My pear Frienp,—Having obtained the rare vehicle of a frank, 
1 avail myself of it to thank you for your very entertaining, and in- 
yre nious letter, and to de ‘SIre your forgivene ss tor h: aving suffered a 
whole fortnight to pass without that ae knowledgment. In truth I had 
nothing else to write in answer, and this was not worth 4 'd and the 
trouble of reading it besides. Do not however conceive that you 
have been absent from my thoughts in this long interval, You have, 
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T can truly affirm, given much employment to them, but this has 
been devoted to one subject only, and to as little purpose, as the 
oduction of the pearl in your allegorical oyster. In truth, my dear 
Halhed, I can think only of your wants, and ‘read the wonderful efforts 
of your lMagination with little other pleasure than that which they 
afford me in the hope of the same powers contributing to your eee 
stantial relief. I have just read over again the answer of Mr. Can- 
ning to your letter, and I verily believe it to be sincere. Why else 
should he make professions, and by the application to them of the 
term “at present’? hold out the expectation of some future reality ? 
The treachery of a courtier would be thrown away upon a man, who 
is not worth the tenth part of a vote. I have run over all the great 
names in the Court Calendar, but cannot tind one to whom | am 
known, and who, if I could interest him in your behalf, at the same 
time possesses so much interest as to make mine ultimately effectual. 
I tear the case with Mr. C. is that of every minister, especially of one 
not well established, that he has more engagements than places to 
fulfil them; and that a claimant must devise a new place, or prove 
in some way or other that he can make himself subservient to the 
interest that he courts. 

‘All this, my dear friend, may serve to shew my will and regrets, 
but afford to you neither counsel nor comfort. 1 am in truth a yar 
béwoofadar. 1 can neither help you over your difficulties, nor in- 
tercept those that still pursue you, like the river to which Shah 
Allum gave the positive of that appellation. Still think me your 
friend, though an unprofitable one; for I have a pleasure in assuring 
you that I am such, and in the belief that it will be grateful to you. 

“ We are anxious for better accounts of Mr. Halhed’ s health. Mrs. 
Hastings ever remembers you both with the same interest of affec- 
tion. As I began my letter with an apology for writing too late, she 
reproves me for writing so soon after one that she herself has written 
to you. I pray you to present my kind regards to Mrs. Halhed. 

Adie ‘u, my dear friend, 
Yours most affectionately 
WARREN Hastinas.”’ 

P.S.—I have picked the lock of your rich cabinet, but cannot un- 

ock the last drawer of it without the key. 


From Mr. Hathed to Mr. Hastings. 
* Pall Mall, 16th December, 1808. 


“My Dear Sir,—After fourteen years of the most inflexible retire- 
ment and persevering continuance in my own habitation—behold 
new —, -l emerge once more into Society— and am actually in 
danger of sleeping from home, nay of a temporary change from my 
own dungeon to Sir FE. Impey’ s mansion. My first India-voyage 
had nothing i in it half so tremendous! I was then young, and curious 
and active—I could gladly have peregrinated round the whole globe, 
and even deviated a little from the settled route by an occasional 
excursion to the seven planets: but now I am become listless, torpid, 
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and of immoveable apathy. But Sir Ehjah hurried up to town on the 
moment of receiving my first letter communicating my intentions of 
attempting to tag an honest livehhood, with such an alacrity of 
friendship, and so eagerly pressed our acceptance of an immediate 
apartment under ‘his hospits able roof, that it was enly by a most con- 
descending act of grace that he suffered limself to wait for our 
actual arrival till Christmas—-and now Christmas is come: and we 
must set offon Sunday. Well! if stability had been attainable in this 
world, I flattered myself with its exemp ification in my own person— 
but even an oyster, I see may not only be crossed in love, but also ine 
come partner in a post-chaise. Mrs. Halhed, who has long been as 
anxious to move, as I to be stationary, is no less alarmed than myself 
at the thoughts of submitting to the clegant comforts of an extensive 
establishment, and the unrestrained enjoyment of a friendly circle. 
But I hope we are in no imminent danger of life or limb from the eXpe- 
rimental apprenticeship we are just unde rtakine—while we have both 
long seemed to be out of our time ; and above all, we look forward 
with eagerness to the op portunity of consulting the oracles of friend- 
ship at Daylesford, and of personally presenting the offerings of invio- 
lable esteem at the shrines of unwearied bounty and ever fostering 
benevolence in that quarter. 

‘To-morrow, my dear Sir, as Mrs. H. tells me, is your birthday, 
“inure solemnis mihi’—for you have done much for the world, 
and all for me—who in fact have never done : any thing fit or worthy 
to be done, for myself. In sheer equity therefore your nativity should 
be, as it is, of much more importance to me than my own—for which 
| never concern myself; but the 17th December,—it is one of the very 
brightest days in the year to me—*namque ex hac Luce Macenas 
Meus affluentes !”’ 


This the blest day, from whose auspicious sun 
Commene'd my Patron’s stream of life to run! 
But ‘tis not birth ean bliss or good supply : 

Our gen’ral lot is to be born and die. 

"Twixt these extremes extends a wasteful void, 
Or well-spent interval of hours employ’d. 

Mor not from years we estimate the sage— 
Nor measure merit by the lapse of age ; 

Ilse ev'ry dotard, by this partial scale, 

Might o'er all-knowing Solomon previ ul. 

His be the prize, whose le netheninge d: ays we find 
Rich in the four grand principles of mind : 
Justice—that rendering back the talents give n, 
Looks up, and owns its gratitude to heaven : 
Prudence, that eyes the future in the past, 

Sees the world wane, nor hopes its joys ean last : 
Firm fortitude, to bear what fate ordains. 

And fe mperance holding head-strong nature’s reins. 
‘True happiness, true glory these impart, 

Improv'd by use, and me Jlowed in the heart. 
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On Hastings, then, ripe wisdom’s meed we fix, 

From youth maturing up to seventy-six ! 
Oh! would it were seventy-six ten vears hence! But thea, L could 
hardly live to see what adivine old man you u ull make at e igh fuf-S1a 
fo which peri yd you certainly u ill arvive, wiless the world, which 1 will 
not insure, shou dd tumble about your ears in the mean time. 

God bless you, my dear Sir, and our ever esteemed Mrs. Hastings 
and keep you both from all the intermediate calamities—is Mrs. H.’s 
constant prayer and mine; and most heat ‘tily wishing you all the 
compliments of the approac ‘hing season, with a eodicil for those of all 
the rest of the year, 1 beg you to believe me, 

: Your most sincerely devoted 
and allectionate friend, 


We have marked a line or two in the above in Italics as eon. 
taining a prophecy, or at any rate a rem: arkable coincidence. Mr, 
Hlastings died tn his eighty-sixth year—and Mr. Elathed’s aspi- 
ration of seeing the fine old man at oicghity -six was gratified. Our 
readers have already seen how quietly Mr. Halhed could pun 
WV ithout lavi ilhgy that emphasis on it whic hh sO olten spoils the jest. 
In the letter that follows, from Mr. [lasting to his friend, they 
will see a specimen of his humour, in which he easily assumes the 
newspaper tone of the day. 


Dylesford House, 20th December, 1808. 


My pear Hanirep,—Accept my most hearty thanks for your two 
kind letters, for the last especially ; - and a sentiment of ac ‘knowledg- 
ment which thanks cannot express for the admirable verses containe ad 
inthe last. Praise from the heart is always pleasing, and is justiti- 
ably pleasing; but when adorned with the brightest graces of poetry 
and blended with the philosophy (and that of a Reeshee could not 
he better expressed than yours) it is most delightful. I congratu- 
late you and our de ar Mrs Halhed on your emancipation from what 
Vou ca i your appre nticeship, your appre nticeship of twice seven Vears 5 
the length of a patriarch for his wife; and I verily think that your 
Rachel deserves that complime mt more than Jacob’s did, if she had 
any share in the motive of it. 1 feel a little something like a grudge 
that Sir Elijah has the first possession of you; for Mrs. Hastings and 
Ih: i ines liiate il the same design upon you ; heal deferred the execution 
of it till the spring of the : ap proaching | year, for two reasons : the first, 
because we had the promise of a visit from a great personage, whom 
you would not like to meet on your first return to socie ty, as we were 
uncertain how he would be accompanied, nor when he would come. 
Ife will be with us to-morrow. The other evasion is not one which 
of itself would have prevented us making the effort to engage you. 
It is our wish to share with you the ble ‘ssings—such we estimate 
them—of a Daylesford sun, prefer: ubly to the cole lest atmosphere that 
the winter engenders on the southern division of England. This | 
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give under my hand, and fingers too, which scareely feel the pen that 
‘nites it. But I have your promise, and we shall claim the perform. 
anee of it at as early a period as you please of the next year, I am 
glad, however, that our friend Sir Elijah will have the benefit of a 
friend near him, who can administer to him so well as you can, the 
consolation which he may require, on the privation of his most justly 
beloved son; and who ean inspire him with the fortitude to sustain 
even the apprehension of it. 1 suspect however that he will be quit 
with the apprehension only, as I know of no foreign service to which 
his son ean be called, but Spain; and the chances are many, that 
Spain will be completely subdued, before another embareation can be 
formed, or any which may be now ready put to sea. 

Mrs Hastings desires me to send her affectionate remembrances to 
you and Mrs. Halhed; and we both join our fervent wishes,—and our 
wishes are prayers,—that God may bless you both through the ensuing 
vear and render it more fortunate that any of the past. I must tell 
you that she made. me read your letter to her a second time, and was 
at least as much pleased with the poetry of it as myself. All is well 
that ends well. She had before censured you for travelling, and pre- 
meditating it, on a Sunday; which you may receive as indirect and 
unintended praise; for I confess that we ourselves have not unfre- 
quently committed the same trespass ca the Sabbath. She requests 
you will tell Mrs. Halhed that on the receipt of your letter she sent 
to recal a turkey and a ham, which had been actually despatched to 
her, intending to reserve both for your return home. 

Adieu, my very dear friend, and believe me ever, 
Your truly affectionate 
WarreEN Hastinas. 


“T have written through the foree of habit with a vacancy left 
for the direction of a single letter, though I expect a frank for it. 

“Give our affectionate regards to Sir Elijah and Lady Impey, and 
our dear Marian.” 


a 


“T desire that you will give me your opinion of the following speci- 
men of a political newspaper. 


“* Letter from an Officer at Cadiz, 15th December, 1808. 


“<The advices from the north are of an unpleasant nature. Cas- 
tanos with the eastern division of the army had established his head 
quarters at Irun. The consequence was, that on the first appearance 
of the enemy, his soldiers took fright, and fled. The other division, 
under Blake, suffered a check at Wrynose, and this was followed by + 
total defeat at Sorenose. He has been since superseded in his com- 
mand by an officer of a promising name, and a prominent character ;* 
but it is thought that the army will not be again in a condition to 
face their opponents. The commander indeed endeavors to counten- 
ance a different opinion, and gives out that though the Spaniards 


* i.e, Romanos, corruptly written Romana. 
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have been beat in two encounters, he is confident of success with one 
more. 

“+ QOur little friend, Billy Dulgerid, has been deputed by the acting 
Governor of Gibraltar to the States of Barbary, to solicit their assis- 
tance. He wrote some time ago, that the Moors were ready to 
transport a formidable army to the coast of Spain, only desiring, as a 
preliminary condition, to be put in possession of a good provision of 
hand Grenades. This requisition appeared so extraordinary to the 
Governor, who knew that the Moorish forces consisted wholly of 
cavalry, and were unacquainted with these missiles of European war- 
fare, that he suspected some mistake, and the rather, as Billy could 
not speak a word of Arabic, which is the language of the country, and 
in the hurry of his departure had left his interpreter behind. Under 
this persuasion he sent back the messenger with a letter requiring an 
explanation, By tempestuous weather in the passage, and other 
stoppages on shore, many weeks elapsed before Billy’s reply was 
received, which cleared up the mistake, and shewed it to have been 
committed, not by him, but by the Governor,—the words which he had 
read for “a good provision of hand Grenades?’ (not indeed very 
legibly written) having been intended by the writer to state the 
condition, that the Moors should be put in possession of “ the 
good province, or land, of Grenada,” which is known to have been 
the object of their continual regrets, ever since their expulsion from 
it in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. The correction of the 
error came unfortunately too late. The tide of affairs had turned :— 
the troops which had been assembled for the proposed enterprize had 
consumed all their provisions, and were disbanded ; so that all hopes 
of aid from that quarter have vanished. Such is the fatality of all our 
measures, Which are ever defeated by indecision and procrastination, 
arising from the most frivolous causes.’ 

“We stop the press to insert the following extract of a letter just 
received from our correspondent in Finland : 

“The king of Sweden has nominated General Duke, an ..... roo” tic 
Tartar by birth, to the command of the army in this province. We 
marched under his orders this morning at day-break. We had not 
come a mile before we fell in with a strong post of the enemy, 
defended by eight men and a boy. It was taken by a coup de main 
without loss on either side. The affair was not great; but it was a 
feather to our commander, who wanted it ; for he had scarcely assumed 


* «<This hiatus was eaused by the friction of the package containing the letters, 
We cannot find any word that will make out the name in the geographical dic- 
tionary. Baltic and Adriatic, that is, the seas of those names, lie too distant from 
Lartary ; and Emetic belongs, as we believe, exclusively to another science.’ 

“The above written nonsense was finished more than a week ago, and intended 
to mix with your other and better ingredients for a merry Christmas: but a spark 
of remaining modesty, suggested by the want of a frank, easily induced me to lay 
it by till I got one. Bad as the composition is, it is better by ————. What was 
to have followed is forgotten, a letter from Newick when I had written thus far 
having discouraged me from proceeding. I could not send a composition of levity 
to the house of atiliction,” 
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the command of the army, when he found it in hot water. The 
soldiers were sick of the war: so were the othcers ; many of these had 
thrown up their commissions. This, with other well timed discharges 
had allaved the bad humors; but symptoms of rising still continued 
toy break out from time to time.” 


. } . ‘ “44> ras s a4 
Our readers, we presume, will not grudge the space we devot- 


ed to a few of Mr. [Llalhed’s poetical compositions. — ‘The sonnet 
was a favorite vehicle with him in his visits to Parnassus. His etlu- 
sions embrace a great variety of topics,—grave, gay, or mytln- 
eal, 

To Lady Mawbey. 


“Say not. beloved friend, that Heaven at strife 
* With nature, couples malady with wealth : 

Sure ‘twere unthankful, in the wane of health, 

Against life's Author thus to deem of life. 

No: femp rate use will either boon secure ; 
But Reason, stern instructess, must supply 
The wholesome discrpline of poverty, 

And riches bless but as they feed the poor. 

High tho’ to view your stately dwelling stand 
Without, with, a master-piece of art : 

Tho’ to the park’s extent your taste hath plann’d, 
Luxuriant seasons all their smiles impart ; 

Whate’er of good or grateful they produce 

Not from themselves is drawn, but from their ¢emp’rate use.” 


Surely there 1s exquisite tenderness and beauty embodied in 
this sonnet. 


To Mr. Halhed. 


*O, let me under my Louisa’s care 
Be gather’d to my fathers! Let me feel, 
With my extreme perception, her fond zeal 
Smoothing my rutiled pillows! Let her share 
(As she’s most worthy) in my dying pray’r 
For both our souls! while her kind fingers steal 
With trembling touch o’er inv glaz’d eyes and seal 
Their lids, just stiff'ning into death’s void stare! 
Still shall 1 recognise, though outward sense 
Attest not, her dear cheek laid close to mine ; 
Her heart’s quick throbs, her sigh’s dumb cloquence ; 
So my last breath shall bless her matchless love, 
And waft her merits to the realms above.” 


Our next selection relates to an event connected with that tall 
bully-like pillar stigmatised by Pope, as /ying where it stands. 
Some of us are old enough to remember the circumstance, 
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On a Jew felo-de-se who threw himself from the top of the Monument. 


“Curtius the second! whatsoe’er thy view,— 

In leaping from the monume nt to eround, 
Could no more manageable gulf be found- 

Than England’s vast metropolis, to shew 

Thy courage or good will ?--Had every Jew 
But one joint wind-pipe all Great ‘Britain round, 
Ev'’n then ’twould hardly close th’ abyss unsound, 

To break it from a precipice so new. 

Cheats as they were, thy brethren still remain, 
Curb’d by no rigor —by no menace aw'd: 
Still yawn the chasms of usury and fraud, 

And thou wast prodigal of life in vain ! 

But to the column gav’st one record true— 

An Israclite died here, who prov’d himself no Jew.” 
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The following complimentary effusion, like a scorpion, has a 
sting in its tail: 
“« —___admitted to a lady’s room one day 
(Boudoir, or work chamber, or what you will) 
Lost in surprise, my head as in a mill, 
Turn’d with the wonders of its nice display— 
All China strove in delicate array 
Kach brae ‘ket, angle and recess to fill: 
‘l'ea- -pot o er tea- -pot rising’ r higher still— 
Cups, basons, saucers, all of purest clay. 
Nigh these, an ill-assorted figure sat ; 
Produce it seem’d of Egypt’s tasteless clime, 
Coarse workmanship, not unassail’d by time, 
Of lumpish visage, on its haunches squat, ; 
Too bad for use, too clumsy for a shelf 
‘Too ugly for parade —in short it was herself P ; 





Mr. Halhed, indeed, had ah: appy turn for epigram—conside rably 
enhanced no doubt by his parti lity, for Martial. We can only 
spare space for : . short specimen or two. One is dated L5th He. 
bruary, 1808—on the death of the Marquis of Thomond, by a fall 
from hie horse, 


* Lapsus eque Thomond, quantum, heu! se distat ab ipso! 
Insedit modo jam Vir— ceciditque lutum. 


“ How vast a gulf cross’d Thomond from his horse ! 
A man while seated—and when thrown, a corse!’ 


‘i he i hg three epigrams were sent to Mr. Halhed by the 
Rev. Mr. Cane. 


Captain Macheath with passion fir’, 
A Polly, Lucy,— both admir’d, 
= ais Halhed a plus admire, 
‘ar Les Graces sont ses Tiers consolidés ! 
Marcu, 1856. vt 
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Ideas come, sayvs Loccke, from sense, 
As pounds the offspring are of pence. 
With Halhed who would dare to strive, 
Whose senses four excel all other's fice 
Halhed, however smooth it run, 

A man of taste, you hate a pun : 

Yet L confess I still am led, 

To think that Halhed is a/l head’ 


Mr. Halhed thus replied— 


‘ Halhed admires—as well he may 
Your charming ‘ Tiers consolide, 
Where each in merit’s high degree, 
Stands representative of three- 
And thus the united ¢hree combine 
To form th’? equivalent of nine. 
Where is the mighty wonder then, 
With every muse to guide your pen, 
W hile Halhed’s can no aid panne and, 
Save a mere Hoddy- doddy’s*® hand ; 
T hat just comparison ensures 
The odds of nane to ore on yours ; 
His pen’s a bulrush weak and vain ; 
Yours a most potent matchless Cane.”’ 


Mr. Hastings, in the next letter, begs to be excused for his long 
silence caused in a great measure by “indisposition, tor which he 
consulted Dr. Vaughan, and afterw ards Sir Henry H: ilford. 


* Daylesford House, 16th May, 1809. 


“My DEAR ITALUED, Do not impute my long silence to neglect 
or to an indifference to the genuine affection that breathes in your 
letters, and marks your whole intercourse with me. When I re- 
ceived your letter, [ was earnestly and incessantly engaged in answer- 
ing twenty-one queries proposed to me by the Board of Agriculture ; 
andas Mrs. Hi; astings had exempted me from the positive duty of writ- 
ing to you, by making you, through Mrs. Halhed, acquainted with the 
return of health, I Went on my way, saying, I will write to morrow, 

-a term definite in intention, but very indete ‘rminate in practice : and 
the occupation which I mentioned continued so long, as to exclude 
every other, and to give my procrastination a kind of prescriptive 
right. But here I am; and not a line will [ write upon any other 
paper till | have written all that I have to write upon this, already 
one-fourth wasted in apology. 

“You already know that we have had the pleasure of an unexpected 
visit from your friends, Sir E. and L. J. Impey. The immediate 
occasion of it was alarming; but we had the creat satisfaction to 
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Old Nursery rhyme—“ Hoddy-Doddy, all head and no body, 
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see her wear the looks and complexion of health, and her good spirits 
have uniformly accorded with their indications. Sir E. seems un- 
commonly well. I wish I could persuade him to rise earlier in a 
morning; but I despair of success, and have not attempted it. 1 
do not know but I may, if it be but to give him an opportunity of 
combating my objection to his sleeping till ten, with his to my 
rising at tive and six. My own ease has something of novelty in it. 1 
left Portland street a very invalid: I arrived almost well at 'Tetts- 
worth, and the next day in perfect health at Daylesford, though my 
nights were infested with feverish returns, —these however being per- 
ceptibly abating, 1 am now, and have been for some _—— in much 
better health than I had before my late indisposition: yet as I grew 
well a new disease succeeded,—a swelling i in both my legs and feet. 
This increased to such a degree in my right foot as to be alarming, 
and its appearance to my sieht disgusting. By Dr. Vaughan’s pre- 
scription, | have taken for it sweet spirit of nitre diluted with im- 
perial three times a day—but am not sensible of any amendment. 
Any exertion aggravates the affection of parts, and the flesh-brush 
instantly allays it. By the advice of a very acute experimental 
physician, I make my breakfast wait some minutes every morn- 
ing for the exercise of the dumb bells, to the great exacerbation (is 
that the medical word?) of the morbid irritation which commouly 
precedes that meal...... So much, and too much, of myself. I have 
great pleasure in being able to tell you, that my ‘dear Mrs. Hastings 
is uncommonly well, and visits her farm on her poney in all wea- 
thers. Ll remember to have heard you more than once say, that 
poetry was prophetical of something that never entered into the 
mind of the composer of it. This sentiment was lately exemplified in a 
sonnet which I addressed to Mrs. Hastings about ‘three weeks ago. 
It begins with—* Hail, ever blooming May!’ Would you believe it 2 
on the \ very first day of the month she ventured on ‘horseback, and 
was caught by two hailstorms. 1 cer tainly predicted them, and most 
certainly by inspiration, but I can take my oath that I did not intend 
it. I bless you in my heart for your encomium on her goodness, and 
her virtues, and for those too I am ready with my oath, to attest them. 
She unites with me in affectionate regards to yourself, and dear Mrs, 
Halhed; and we both rejoice to hear of her amended health, and 
especially that its progress keeps pace with the spring; for I think 
I never witnessed a finer. Heaven bless you both, my dear friend! 
“Since I wrote the above, Sir Elijah has intimated his and lady I.’s 
intention of parting from us next Monday, which I have opposed on 
the ground of her ladyship being evidently better in health than she 
was when she arrived. I do not know whether he left me undecided ; 
] hope so. I have one or two calls to town, and their final deter- 
mination may regulate mine. . This excursion will enable me to 
adjust some points of consequence to the arrangement of my time, 
and one especially, which I have much at heart; to settle with 
you the time when you will give us the promised pleasure of being 
our guests. It had been our intention to solicit it at the same time 
that our friends had devoted to their visit, had we been in time appriz- 
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ed of it. For the present, adieu, my friend. I am ever, with the 
most heartfelt affection, yours, 
Warren Hastings.” 


In his reply (dated 18th May, 1809) Mr. Halhed congratu- 
lates his friend on his restitution of health, as nature’s triumph 
over art :— 


‘God made the country and man made the town,’ 


. and made it a most execrable amalgam of all the impurities and 
of all the four elements in the natural world, and their antitypes in 
the moral. Escaped from these and the iatrical toads that fatten 
on them, into the pure regions that still retain a smack of the per- 
“tg in which their Creator fashioned them : nature has re-asserted 
her rights in you, and her claim for unlimited gratitude from all those 
wink | aaa the happiness to know you. As tor the interlude of the 
dumb bells—if they confer an ap petite for your breakfast—they are 
certainly beneficial: but if you would infer that by enlarging the in- 
terval from the pillow t o the tea kettle, they aucment an ivritation 
already morbid: it is not to the belly we must apply the medicine, but 
to the irrit: bility, a disease of which I have entirely cured myself, by 

simply bearing it. Perhaps a glass of factitious Spa-water taken at 
first: rising, would quality the acid of the stomach, sad give a better 
appetite for the mutlin an hour afterwards, with a ereatly improved 


alihty for well digesting it. Proceeding downwards we gradually 
approach the legs whose Odematous intumescence I lament as an in- 
epg and an evesore, and but little more. Throw mitre to 


we dogs and stic ‘k to the tlesh-brush. is the language of experienc e, and 
rn your OUDN, 


Ol the two prescriptions we are free to confess that malgre 
What the sons of Esculapius may say, Mr. Halhed’s appears to 
us to be the most professional and the shrewdest of the two. 
In his next letter Mr. Hastines confesses that he has derived 
benetit from Mr. Halhed’s prese ription ; he also alludes toa versi- 
fied edition of the debates in Parliament which Mr. Halhed used 
to send him periodic ‘ally—and of which we should be glad to 
introduce a specime n or two, but that our limited space at pre- 
sent forbids. 

From Mr. Hastings to Mr. Hathed. 
‘If T could, 1 would write you a letter of poesy : 
You can do it with ease, but with me ’tis not so easy. 


You possess the great art, which, if any, but few know, 
‘To write ten score good verses, stans pede in uno; 

‘To the hand from the head, as this dictates its plenty, 
Inditing, and calamo Writing currente. 

And to speak the plain truth, 1 can’t find in ny conscience 
To make you pay double for rea: ding my nonsense ; 

For the cost . my letters in prose, though but four pence, 
ls too much ; but in rhyme, “tis as dear as four more pence. 
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“This looks like one of Cobbet’s papers, with a motto of his own 
composition pretixed to it, and not seldom one of his worst. l 
thank you, my dear friend, for the admirable continuation of your 
chrome le, and desire, in return, th: it you will go on with a new ch: ap- 
ter at the close of every session of Parliament, only as long as | 
live: and if I ean, I will live long enough for you to make up a 
good sizeable octavo. Perhaps, in that period, things may take a 
new turn, and instead of absurdities to ridicule, and. corruptions to 
censure, you may be perplexed by a choice of wise measures, and 

virtuous statesmen, claiming the ‘best exertions of your genius in 

their commendation. Surely such a reformation may be expected 
from the laudable training of the flower of the British youth ; one 
seminary of which filled Cavendish Square, in my own delighted 
sight, with barouches, and admiring spectators: ‘“ delighted,” al- 
though I lost by it full thirty minutes in the attempt to traverse the 
thronged street from Mrs. Motte’s door to Lady Blunt’s, nearly 
opposite to it. You will be pleased to hear that the swelling of 
my lees has subsided, and come almost to their bearings, taking the 
word in every sense. This effect has been produced, neither by pills, 
by galvanism, by repose, nor by diet, but by, or in despite of, se- 
vere exercise of them, and evidently more than is good for them at 
the time that L impose it upon them. In other points I have lite- 
rally conformed to your advice, and have got well. The advice 
Was salut: uy, and | thank you for it, but more for your kind inter- 
est In my dear Mrs. Hastings’ health, and more yet for the credit 
you attribute to her influence on mine, and for the m: my handsome 
things you say of her, to all which I am ready to subscribe, while 
my hand is in, before the registrar of Oxford, who has already just 
administered that sanction to the first process of a chancery suit 
in the Supreme Court of the Kim. of Wurtemberg, in which I have 
chosen to be an adventurer. I return to Mrs. Hastings to say that 
she is very well, and will (1 know) before I have closed this, charge 
me with her affectionate regards to you, and dear Mrs. Halhed. In 
these as in all her affections mine go pari passu. We are in the 
midst of our mowing and haymaking, in which there is every pros- 
pect of our going on swimmingly, with the option of being thankful 
for the preservation of our turnips, (which I prefer) or murmuring 
at the injury sustained by our hay. On this, and many other si- 
milar occasions my mind sustains itself by the maxim of a great phi- 
losopher and moralist,* “ Its poise life’s balance to vibration owes.” 
If you have never met with it before, copy it, and put it by among 
vour good things. Mr. Anderson, and his most amiable wife and 
daughter are our present guests, and contribute much to our pre- 
sent hap piness, which is not diminished by the reflection frequently 
recurring, that when we part, we shall never probably meet again. 

« Adie ‘u, my dear Halhed. 

Your truly affectionate friend, 
WarRREN Hastinas.”’ 


* A quotation from one of Mr. Halhed’s sonnets, 
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“T am not sure, that I am yet pleased with your account of poor 
Elijah ;—I am half inclined to recommend to him my own regimen, 


of taking nothing.” 


It is with no small reluctance that we are compelled to omit 
whole pages that would be deemed amusing to those who are av 
courant with the Parliamentary debates of the period. Halhed’s 
abstracts of each Session were often written in the manner of 
prose letters to save space and postage, but the sing-song soon 
betrays the covert rhyme. Here is a specimen in a letter to 
Mr. Hastings, dated 17th June, 1809.“ The Session clos’d, we 
now once more its efforts weigh as heretofore, in retrospective 
view: See legislation at a stand, while discontents distract the 
land for change to something new. What vigorous measures 
well pursued, what ardour for the public good the Commons’ 
votes declare? What then has occupied their toil? What topic 
drain’d the midnight oil in guise of Council deep? What 
wondrous motion-making itch has furnish’d a pretext for speech 
—and interrupted sleep? Some friend emerging from a éorde/, 
hateh’d in the brain of Colonel Wardle a sudden wish for fame— 
by cireumstances harsh and sour to crush York’s military power 
and blast his royal name &e. Then shortly followed “a new 
sone” to the tune of “a bumper Squire Jones.” It may be 
familiar to some of our older readers (for it was published) who 
perhaps might not be aware who their author was— 


“Mrs. Clarke, Mrs. Clark, 
Tho’ conscience forbids me to praise or defend 
What you do in the dark ; 
Your sense and your merit, 
Your freedom of spirit, 
Have made me your friend. 
You scorn to be cheated 
Humbug’d or ill-treated 
By any vain, bantering, impudent spark : 
But constant and steady 
Look close to the ready, 
A conduct most sage in these times, Mrs. Clarke.” 


Mr. Halhed’s fortunes having come to about their worst— 
were now about to mend. In a letter of the 14th July, 1809, 
he recalls to the recollection of Mr. Hastings the circumstance of 
an increased number of hands in the office of the Examiner at the 
India House, having been found necessary, leave had been given 
at the last general court for the creation of a new Military Secre- 
tary for India, and two additional CiriZ Secretaries—the latter 
with salaries of £600—each. Mr. Halhed then proceeds—“ By 
William’s advice and co-operation of the most feeling and friendly 
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kind I was tempted to offer myself a candidate for one of these 
last mentioned offices, and was most strei ously, affectionately and 
efficiently assisted in the appheation by my old and very dear friend 
Sir William Bensley—under whose suggestion I wrote a joint 
letter to the Chairman and Deputy in the beginning of April. 
No notice whatever was taken of my address till yesterd: ay morm- 
ing, when I waited on Mr. Grant ‘by appointment—who in the 
most kind and liberal manner then informed me, that my services 
were accepted on the terms I had proposed, and that I might 
consider myself as effectually admitted to the pest, although the 
nomination could not pass the Court till next Wednesday. I lose 
therefore not a moment in communicating this account, which I 
know will be received by you with the most sy mpathetie feelings 
of satistaction—as it lifts me from a state of the most eroveling 
inactivity and indigence to regular exertion and comparative inde- 
pendene Nothing ‘an well be more cordial than Mr, Has- 
ting’s reply on hearme of his friend’s good news :— 


“ Daylesford House, 16th July, 1809. 


“My pear Hatuep,—I thank God, fervently, for the happy tidings 
which you have imparted to me. You did Justice to my dear Mrs. 
Hastings, and she desires me to tell you so, in the persuasion which 


you felt, that her joy would be equal to mine for this accession of 


srood fortune to your long-tried patience, and miserable state of de- 
pression. I always loved Sir Wilham Bensley. 1 love him now mere 
than ever for the proof which he has given you of the genuine good- 
ness of his heart. At the same time I candidly confess, that | have a 
little sensation of envy mingling itself with my better thoughts, from 
the contrast of what his friendship has accomplished with that which 
mine has only meditated and professed. Yet, let me inform you, my 
dear friend, that mine has not been idle, though its efforts have be en 
unsuccessful. I have not much inclination to turn to other subjects : 
but J must thank you for your former unacknowledged letter, and for 
the mirth and good spirits which it impressed me with, both while 
I read it, and since. You shall have an answer to it, howev er, in the 
words of Walter Scott, who certainly did not know that he was an 
advocate for the D. of York, when he wrote his Marmion. 


“When F...... was betray’d, 

And on his board forg’d letters laid, 

She was, alas! the sinful maid, 

By whom the deed was done. 

O! shame and horror to be said :— 

She was a perjur’d nun. (none, it should be,) 
No Clark in all the land, like her 

Trae’d quaint and varying character.” 


“Tam sorry to tell vou, that I am bid by a solicitor to go to town 
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next Thursday, as a prelimimary to a subpeena, which is to follow his 
Summons. It will give,ine however, the pleasure to see you, and with 


that I must console myself. Our best and united love attend you and 
dear Mrs. Halhed, 
Your affectionate 
WARREN HASTINGS.” 

It appears that Halhed had shewn Mr. Llasting’s a review 
which he had written of Lord Valentia’s travels, and which per- 
haps he had some intention to print. There is a transcript of 
this review among his papers, but it 1s evidently the tirst rough 
sketch of it—and not the one he had shewn to Mr. Hastings. It 
is capable of being deeyphered, but with an amount of labour 
and time that we have not to bestow on its further consideration, 
Suflice it, that in it, he was severe upon the Marquess of Wel- 
lesley’s over stateliness ; and deemed the spread of Missionaries 
dangerous to the safety of India—a delusion that was a fashion- 
able bug-bear of the day with men of the governing class. Mr, 
Hastings, in his next letter (bearime date 27th July, 1S00,) 
warns him as to the inexpedience, or rather the imprudence of 
ventilating such subjects—in regard to the position in which he 
then was: 


“ Daylesford House, 27th July, 1809. 


“My pear Haturp,— From the period of our parting, to this hour, 
my mind has been perpetually recurring to the critique, of which you 
read to me a considerable part, on Lord Valentia’s travels, till it has 
become a growing weight on my conscience. There are two subjects 
of it, which, though admirably treated, and though L listened to them, 
one at least, with a criminal complacency, 1 wish to be able to per- 
suade you to erase totally. The first is your argument against 
Indian Missionism. (Excuse the barbarism of the word: I cannot 
hastily devise a better.) It will mortally offend the Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman; whom it is your honest interest to conciliate, and 
Whom no duty calls you to make your enemy. A writer to the public 
is as much bound to write the truth, and nothing but the truth, as a 
Witness on his oath before a Court of Justice: but he is under no obli- 
gation to be a champion in a cause that shall exact from him the ne- 
cessity of writing all the truth: and on this the opinions of all man- 
kind, except a few righteous overmuch, are already brought into agree- 
ment. Neither does your professed disquisition require this dior <= 
sive interposition, Do not think my advice hastily given. I myself, 
animated with the same indisereet zeal. drew up a bold philipie 
against the doctrine of Indian conversion, and put it into the hands 
of friend Toone, to produce it on the first occasion in which the sub- 
sen should be introduc din the Court of Directors. This he was on 
anor 7 an “Ong 5 bed choosing to make Sir Francis Baring a 
I i@ plot, Sir Francis peremptorily forbad it, convinced him 
in three words that it would be the height of folly, and Toone con- 
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vineed me. In you the folly would be much greater, (forgive me for 
this plain speaking,) for mine was more common, every day rea- 
soning: your’s eloquent, elegant, unanswerable, and therefore unpar- 


donab le. 
‘The other passage is your stricture on Lord Wellesley’ Ss pomp 


and vanity. It is not a necessary part of your undert: iking. It will 
create you ene mies in another quarter ; and as he has not provoked 
the attack by any act of his own, I do not think it quite fair to pun- 
ish him for having been placed in a ridic ulous light by his silly com- 
peer and panegyrist. In this judgment too, I evinee, if not my own, 
at least my disinterestedness ; for with the exclusion of Lord W. you 
must exelude all that your too partial friendship has introduced upon 
another person. LT shi ull be sorry to part with it; for the same thing 
will never be said, certainly not so well said by any other person. 
“While L am executing the office of a commentator you must for- 
vive me for suggesting a slight objection to your birth di ay verses. It 
Was not originally mine ; but first hesitated by my friend Andes ‘rson, 
and afterwards decidedly pronounced by all the ladies of our family. 
The objection regards only the words, * dear Miss,’ in the first line, 


which is judged not to agree with the gravity, aad the solemnity of 


the rest of the poem. To me the second line seems to partake of the 
same incongruity ; and | cannot help thinking, that you began it in a 
vein of pleasantry; but that you felt an interest in the subject 
in the next step as you advanced, your own affections were en- 
eaged or increased by those of the surrounding party, and = ani- 
mated to the highest strain of poetry: for I verily think that it 
is, with the exception which I have stated, most complete and 
original, beyond any composition of the kind that 1 have ever seen. 
But 1 beg the favor of Mrs. Halhed not to punish my eavils by 
witholding from me the occasions of them. I thank her grate- 
fully for the copy of this: but she owes me that of the address to 
Mrs. Aldersy, im which also I ventured to propose a correction 
and I am an unforgiving creditor. With my best love, and Mrs, 
Hastings’s to her, and to you, my friend, 
I am ever yours, 
Warren Hastinas.” 


“ Pall Mall, 31st July, 1809. 


“My pear Srr,—If any thing had been wanting to rivet my con- 

Viction (and my un: terable gratitude founded upon it) of the very 
warm and sympathising interest you take in all that concerns me, 
your last favour of the 27th instant would be more than sufficient for 
the purpose. I know not indeed how to reconcile the perpetual reiter- 
ations of your kindness under all manner of circumstances and in so 
many different modes of affection with the very slender pretensions 
I really have to your favour, and with the pitiful efforts I appear ever 
to make in return. I am ‘indeed in a sort of habit, a constitutional 
system of self reproach for the seeming indifference of my gene ‘ral be- 
haviour toward you, and for the tameness of my exertions to merit 
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vour esteem; and when I would tranquillize a little the perturbation 
of conscience on this article, I have no other resource than the 
meagre reflection, that at least I purchase no part of your friendly 
condescension by fawning adulation : and that in spite of the peculiar 
distinctions by which you are continu: uly honouring me, I am sure you 
know me and all my faults: and so in short I wrap myself up in that 
most gratifying of ‘all self-delusions that you have an incurable preju- 
dice for me, and I go on loving you without any consideration of se 
propriety of evincing the fact by suitable demonstrations of langue - 
and conduct—as if you were my sec ‘ond self. Now in this last er 
instance of your anxious regard for me and my well-doing I see a 
thousand traits of good-will, and a care fully amounting to paternal, 
like Micio’s for Gschinus in the Adelphi, lest 1 should incur damage 
where there happens to be no danger. The two subjects of your pre- 
sent solicitude have undoubtedly those objectionable peculiarities which 
you so eloquently describe : but it luckily happens that I was not suf- 
ficiently enthusiastic on the topic while employ ed on it, to acquire the 
smallest partiality for my composition—in truth I thought very 
slightly of it ; so that I am admirably well prepared for suppressing not 
only the two passages in question, but the whole piece. While I con- 
tinued a bare candidate for office, with little hope and less appearance 
of success, my friend Wilkins intimated to me one day, that if I wished 
to insinuate myself into the Chairman’s good graces, I could not do 
better than review Lord Valentia’s book with a ‘lash i in my hand, and 
he would supply me with the work : whether my whip- cord was or was 
not mghtly aimed, it may not become me to say—but at least it is 
whip-cord. I know the danger of a cvt at the missionaries— and was 
at no loss to discern the cause of Mr. Grant’s strong dislike, when | 
came to the article that condemns the system in toto ; I therefore, as you 
know, rather leaned to that side in opposition to episcopacy which 
my Lord recommended. The philippic against the pomp of the Gover- 
nor General was a mere ebullition of my feelings. But you are aware 
that I have produced no more than an outline— and that for hardly 
a third part of the work—I detest the oftice of reviewing—and go to it 
with a reluctance precisely commensurate with my Ww ant of qualifica- 
tions for its due discharge: I mean (not to seem more modest than I 
am) collateral reading—for which I certainly have had no means or 
opportunity these many years. But in fact it is the very scavenger- 
ship of literature ; and I always recollect a lucky hit of my fellow 
madman, Elphinstone, who translated M artial, and whom the Reviews 
abused for his translation ; in rebutting their remark he says—“ Nemo 
repente fuit turpissimus’’—“ No man can be a Reviewer at once.’ 
Now as I have never served my apprentic eship to the business—I can 
be no better than a bungler. But while I was floundering on 
through the mud of criticism, comes a message from the chairman— 
and subsequently my ap pointment—then why retain the zet when the 
tish is caught ? My view in reviewing is anticipated by the event— 
and I am now up to the ears in Les adenhall street lucubrations—w hich 
employ all the time I can possibly dedicate to the desk. 

“What you say of my epistle to my little niece demands a very 
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different notice: and I am really astonished at the more than Bent- 
leian acumen of your remark on the reason for the apparent difference 
of style between the two first lines and the remainder, now you have 
suggested it to me, I pereeive the fact certaimly was so: but of my- 
self I should never have suspected it, like the honest citizen who had 
written from his whole life without knowing it. All I knew was, 
that 1 determined to write her a letter—and send it by post—direct- 
ted to herself. So my mind being prepossessed with the idea of the 
address “to Miss Be: auchamp” &e. The letter itself naturally took 
the same turn in the commencement. I feel the force of your objec- 
tion—and still more to the second line than the jirst : for it is dif- 
ficult to find any other suitable term than J/iss to designate at once 
that the infant is female. I will not lose sight however of the 
subject—altho’ I do not engage to produce anything more to my 
mind—and however ineneeale you may be as a creditor, if I do not 
tender you demand in sterling, you will not reject any pi assable paper 
in the present hard times. “The lines to Mrs. Aldersey, you shall 
have—with an alteration—but not much of a correction. 

“ And now, my dear Sir, give me leave to address our united best and 
most sincere regards toward our Mrs. H: astings, whom we presume to be 
in good health from your saying nothing “to the contrary, and from 
our most earnest desire that she | ‘should be so—and to request you to 
believe me— 

Your much obliged, 
And very affectionate friend, 
N. B. Hatnep.”’ 
“ Welcome, sweet babe, to our terrestrial sphere ! 
No pains were spar’d for your reception here.” 

At the time of the Jubilee Mr. Halhed wrote a long song on 
the occasion, which having found its way into print, became 
very popular. A copy had, of course, been forwarded in the first 
instance to Mr. Hastings in a letter from Mr. Halhed. The 
sage of Daylesford (under date 5th November 1509) says of this 
loval effusion :— 

“JT cannot tell you how delighted I was with your pot-pourri ; I 
Was prepared for another treat of it in a visit to my nephew Wood- 
man in Northamptonshire, where I met with your ballad m a loyal 
newspaper, said to have been sung at one of the late civic feasts. “It 

was copied with perfect correctness, but ushered in by the Editor, 
with one of the most insipid of all compositions that call themselves 
poetry, an ode of a Mr. Fitzgerald. I do not believe that the pro- 
fanation, wicked as it was, could have been felt so indignantly by 
you as at was by me.’ 


Even Warren Hastings seems to have had a foretaste of By- 
ron’s indignation—for he could scarcely in his snuggery at Day- 
lesford have seen the pungent outburst of him, who was then 


“juvenile and curly ;??— 
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“ Still must I hear—shall hoarse Fitzgerald bawl 
His creaking couplets in a tavern hall, 
And I not sing, lest haply, Scotch reviews 
Should dub me seribbler, and dename my muse f”’ 


Marly in March, 1S10, Mr. Hastings again mounts Pegasus, the 
result being certain stanzas on the 1 rise and progress of John 
Company, as following :— 


“From the days of Job Chi arnoc k, searee known on record, 
To the triump hs of Plasse y’s redoubtable Lord, 
The Company traflick’ d unheeded : 
She sent her ships forth, the wide ocean to roam, 
With rich cargoes well freighted, and brought richer home ; 
And in all she adventur’d succeeded. 


By oppression provok’d, she to arms had recourse, 

And soon made her Oppressors submit to her force; 
From defensive proceeded offender : 

And her courage attemper’d with wisdom conspir’d 

To aggrandize her pow’r, till at length she aequir’d 
Of an empire entire the surrender. 


Now the sages in schools of diplomacy bred, 
Civil doctors, divines, and state-moralists said— 
(And the senate contirm’d their opinion ;) 
That for her, a mere trader, (for what was she more fF) 
Or her factors and clerks, from her counting-house door, 
To pretend to the rights of dominion ; 


That to give up the pen in exchange for the gun ; 
To hold rule over nations—no matter how won ;— 
To make treaties ; assume legislature : 
Nay worse, of finance to distribute the drains, 
To eheit thei ir currents, and pocket the gains ; 
Was to gospel repugnant and nature. 


So they stripp’d off her robe ; but the loss to aton¢ 
His M; ajesty gave her a cloak of his own ; 
Lent her armies and fleets for protectors ; 
To diminish her cares, and to lighten their weight, 
For her guardians appointed the Lords of the State, 


And a Board to direct her Directors. 


Thus equip Pp “d, and embrae’d by the beams of the throne, 
As once Semele, wrapp'd in Jove’s attributes, shone, 
Now as meek and resign’d as a m: urtyr, 
With the guilt of imputed offences defil’ d, 
By rapacity pilfer’d by malice revil’d, 
She gave up the ghost, and her charter, 
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Though ignoble her birth, vet in death she may boast, 
That her orb in the colors of’ glory was lost, 
Like the sun, when he sets in Orion . 
This reflection of comfort at least to produee— 
That her greatness arose from the quill of a goose, 
And was erush’d by the paw of a lon.” 


‘My pear Hartuep,—lI avail myself of the frank of a basket to 
Mrs. Motte to send you the above. It was composed of shreds and 
patches between Portman square and Daylesford, and put together 
since my return, I attribute to this employment that I ese aped an 
accession to my cold. I am sorry to say, that Mrs. Tastings has 
not vet recovered the effects of her fall. Give our kind regards to 
Mrs. Halhed, and receive them yourself from 

Your afleetionate— 
WarrEN HaAstinas.”’ 


Mr. Halhed in his reply allows the excellence of the lines, and 
oes ON i— 

“ By the way you have answered a question which from long 
antiquity has been propounded as msoluble “ Sed quis custodiet 
Ipsos custodes F But you have shewn us who direct the Directors. 
1 am, however, particularly gratified with the closing lines—not being 
so fastidious as Eliyah about an epigramatie turn, which in truth 1 
always chuckle at, and the quill of the goose in contrast with the 
paw of the lion, would in my opinion furnish an admirable basis for a 
caricature, or a hieroglyphie, which seem to me to be very much 
akin. But after all the labours of your life in John’s service, and the 
matchless volumes of prose you have e xpended as caudle and cordials 
to prop up a little his vacillating constitution—it falls, I find, to 
vour lot to give him the finishing stroke in verse, and write his 
elegy ! 

Mr. Hastings in reply confessed shame at feeling more of the 
pleasure of vanity in his friend’s approbation of his ditty than an 
intimate consciousness of minor merit should have admitted. 


“ But I have the subject of it ever at heart, and ludicrous as I may 
treat it, to get rid of reflections of a very different nature, | brood 
over it walking and sleeping, and cannot repress my astonishment 
that the rest of the world, those especially whom it most concerns, 
only sleep upon it. I am so much pleased with your emblem, that I 
have exeeuted it. like the avatar of Krishna, coming out of a fish, with 
four arms and a sword, a book and a ship in three hands, the fourth 
marked with the wheel of sovereignty, the head crowned with a 
turret and a spire, the body armed, and the breast just emerging from 
the rib of the pen—but execrably performed—so I do not exhibit it 
to you. I should like to strike off 26 medals with the two devices, 
after the manner of Wilkins’s remunerating medal, and to present 
them to the Directors, with two a piece to the chairs or (as tlrat would 
cost money) to apply some ready made ballad tune to the elegy, and 
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eet some good voice to sing it by surprise at one of their official 
dinners at the London tavern. I think it would sing well : but as 
neither song normedal would avail to avert the impending catastrophe, 
I believe it would be best to confine its circulation to the little world 
of half a dozen inhabitants, who are in the patient habit of hstening 
to such nonsense. If I should not be in at the death, bear witness 
that I toreboded it.”’ 

In a poetical deseription of a storm in the 9th Noy. 1810, 
which was universal in its ruinous consequences throughout Knge- 
land, Mr. Hastings bewails the destruction of his fine grove of 
beeches. The storm-fiend is described as commanding: the de- 
mons of the north to rush forth and destroy :— 


“ Nor paus’d they but with loud and lengthen’d blow 

Wrench’d the tall beech, and dash’d their glories low ; 

(Oh! were that all!) their guardian maids assail’d 

(Nor beauty, sex, nor mnocence avail’d) 

With unresisted might, and malice scurvy, 

Laid the chaste dryads (—O shame!) topsy turvy,—and there 
they he.” 

Mr. Hastings then asks his friend in prove, whether the beech 
tree in its native growth, has a fap roo/,—his having none. Mr. 
Hlalhed in reply confesses that he knows little more of beeches 
than as far as Tityrus might have instructed him. And then 
he goes ON :-—— 


“ But I remember formerly (for I once possessed and exercised a lit- 
tle of the locomotive faculty) to have been delighted with the beech 
groves of Buckinghamshire in taking the lower road to Oxford; but 
for many years I have only taken a second hand peep at them in 
Bath. Judge then with what sympathy I enjoy their lying round 
me in all the majesty of rum. * * * * But, ah! my dear Sir, 
why disfigure so charming a composition with a line of doggrel ? 
Why suffer the intention of a couplet in mock-heroic to stand like a 
posture master among an assemblage of General officers 2 You must 
know the seurvy’d distich to which I allude. To go one step farther 
in animadversion, | take the liberty to hint that I do not perfectly 
comprehend the period of time described in the poem. The suppressions 
are undoubtedly of the highest classical authority and the turn exactly 
after the antique models ; but how to adapt it to my homely calender 
is the question. Your storm is a matter of fact on the 9th of No- 
vember, and you have fixed it as a storm forever on description. But 
when does it occur! I take it for granted you place Libra to Sep- 
tember, and Scorpio to October, and this I shall let pass as current 
poetical astronomy. But what is meant by “eight times and eight ?”’ 
It puzzles me much, and yet perhaps the obscurity is all in my own 
noddle. * * * * How should I know what a t¢ap-root is ? 
here is generally a small door in an alehouse on which is written 
“the tap: and where | have hitherto supposed the beer was drawn ; 
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so if beeches be liable to the process of bleeding, or tapping, as firs 
certainly are, and L believe dirches also—the tap-root 1s then the point 
of attack, below ground, as the beer is usually tapped in the cellar. I 
will not deny that I have heard of a tap-root, but am very imper- 
fectly acquainted with its meaning, nor do | believe there is one in all 
Leadenhall street, unless it belong to a turnip, which | have some- 
times seen with a little pendant tail like a pig’s. Your trees, now they 
are lop ped and cleared, must look like so many May poles laid pros- 
trate, as if Satan had been playing nine pins. — If they have lived 
96 or 97 years, they cannot complain of their destiny, nor even of that 
of their bitchyad’s s (for how can | say out of metre dryad to a beechen 
beauty) since you know even the life of Brahma himself and of the 
*—“and in that the whole mass of living creatures, gods and all, is 
limited to a hundred ; and the only difference is in the length of the 
munit’s. Here are the lines, after the benefit of Halhed’s criticisms ; — 


“Through the black Seorpion’s range the circling sun, 
Might times and eight his daily course had run ; 

And now to slee Dp, and all the motley kind, 

That faney generates, his pow’r resign’d, 

Struck by his parting ray, my ment al sight, 

Piere’d through the eloomy vapors of the night, 
Saw forms on forms advance: and at their head, 

The Prince of air his horrid mandates sped. 

Black was his visage, hoarse his voice, his eyes, 

Flash’d livid light’nings through the murky skies. 

‘Come forth,’ he cried, ‘ ye demons of the north! 

‘Come forth!’ The demons of the north came forth. 

© On Duaplesiord hill your stormy warfare deal : 

‘ Let its proud grove my licens ‘d vengeance feel. 

But spare its mansion : there, her favor'd home, 

* Fair Virtue dwells, and guards the sacred dome ; 

* Or wait, till unprotected on his hill, 

‘ Its owner stray ; and crush him, if you will.’ 

Here ceas’d the fiend. I saw th’ aérial crowd, 

Obsequious rush, each from his buoyant cloud. 

I saw their press’d and lab’ring sides enlarge, 

And their swollen cheeks the gather’ d blasts discharge. 

Nor paus’d they ; but with loud and lengthen’d blow, 

Wrench’d the tall beech, and dash’d their glories low ; 

And groans, and sobs, and shricks proclaim’d around 
The sense of many a lacerated wound : 

Whether within the wood, its native cell, 

Congenial sprites, or nymphs, or dryads dwe ll, 

Drink the light sap, the flexile branches ply, 

Live while it lives, and if it perish die ; 

Whether perceptive life the plants inform, 

Impart its feeling, and with passions warm ; 
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Be left, if doubtful, to diseussion free, 

While I lament, that ’twas my doom to see 
(To me sufficient proof, and, ah ! too dear) 

The prostrate victims, and their woes to hear.” 


* Daylesford House, 27th November, 1810. 


“My pear Haruep.—! am gratified by your praises, and conyine- 
ed by your censures. I thank you for both. I feel mdeed a re- 
luctance to part with my dear dryads. As to the incongruity of the 
two reprobated lines, in which they are named, with the rest of the 
composition, I can only say, that, tragical as the catastrophe was, 
had you yourself had suddenly presented to you so many butts for 
laughter, ‘vous en auriez fait autant. I thought, the dryads were 
the tutelarv deities of the woods and groves, not of the oak tree alone, 
The ancients seem to have allowed a great latitude to the proper- 
ties of all the nymphs, and I remember a line of Virgil in which he 
expresses something like surprise at not finding the Naiads on the 
top of mount Dindus. Lam not sure that IT can justify the license 
which IT have taken with my astronomical date of the event which 
| have attempted to place upon record. All I can say for myself ts, 
that if the astronomers, in defiance of the procession of the equi- 
noxes, still suppose the signs of the zodiae to oecupy the same places 
in the heavens, in the same correspondent seasons, as they did, I do 
not know how many hundred, or thousand years ago, I have a good 
authority from their example to do the same, and a better right 
(tho’ no poet) to avail myself of a fiction than they have. I have 
some notion that Thompson adjusts his Seasons by the modern ea- 
lendar. To vive a greater dignity to my Verse, ] preferred the 1Gth 
day of the sun’s residence in Scorpio to the 9th of November its cor- 
respondent date; and as 16 is an unpoetical number, and the Prince 
of Air was entitled to as much solemnity as Macbeth’s witches, | 
tried to imitate their arithmetic by dividing that number into equal 
parts, Le. 8x8=16, as 2xl=83 in the following line in Macbeth: 

‘Twice and once the hedge pig whined.’ 
“As T have said that I acknowledge the justice of your first criti- 
eism, and I only demur to the rest, | think it proper to shew you in 
what manner I have availed myself of it. 1 shall therefore subjoin 
to this letter a new, but I fear not an amended. edition of my elegy. 
[ had projeeted a continuation of it; but worldly calls have interrupt- 
ed me, and 1 am not pleased with what I have done ; nor will even 
your approbation this time satisfy me. 1 sometimes suspect that by 
mdulging myself in these fancies I am guilty of a waste, if not of 
time, of thought. Yet it amuses, and every pleasure added to the 
stock of life, if it interferes with no positive duty, is a rational acqui- 


*. 


sition. I please one whom it is my first wish to please, and by com- 
‘ ; o you, I get something substantially good 
But for all this Ingenious reasoning, you would not have 
Lal ego nor of this letter, if you were to have paid 
eight penee forit: for when I had written the ten first lines of this page, 


municating what | write t 
In return. 
had the destination of it, 
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and had prepared a cover with an internal direction for the letter, 
the postman informed me that my franking neighbour was gone to 
town; and I laid the letter by, without any thought of resuming 
it. when I fortunately learned from Mrs. Hastings, that she was going 
to send a parcel to Mrs. Hialhed, and would give my letter a carriage 
jn it. 

‘We wait with great anxiety for an account of the information 
of the Privy Council on the state of his Majesty’s health, and its 
probable influence on the deliberations of the two Houses of Parlia- 
nent. Give our kind compliments to dear Mrs. Halhed, and accept 
our heartv wishes for her better health. 

“It has hailed, rained, snowed and frozen in the night, and the 
morning lowers with every symptom of as bad weather to ensue in 
some period of the day. At this instant I see from my window six 
men Wheeling and beating clay at the bottom of my pond ; who, I dare 
say, envy my condition which exempts me from their labor and ex- 
posure, and are equally the objects of my envy, for being able to do, 
and to bear, what would kill me. I shall not put my nose out of 
doors to-day. Mrs. Hastings, more delicate, but more active and 
daving. will: and will come home with better looks and health for 
the excursion. For a delinition of the tap-root see Virgil’s Georgics, 
book, ii. 2VIst and 292nd line. Adicu, my friend, 

Yours affectionate 
Warren THAstinas.” 

“P. $.—I do not know why I have given you the meaning of a tap- 
root, unless I add its application to the subject which first introduced 
it. ‘This provision made by nature for the duration of all forest trees 
the nurserymen destroy for the easier means of transplanting them, 
by cutting it off This operation they twice perform. The conse- 
quence is, that wanting this hold of the earth at first, the trees never 
alier acquire it, but subsist by lateral shoots, which crawl along the 
ground, and rarely penetrate to any depth beneath its surface: and 
when a heavy and long continued rain has melted the soil which had 
held them by its adhesion, it will not require a very strong wind to 
make a pole of a hundred feet height, and a bushy head the lever of 
its own destruction. ‘This was the case with my beech trees; and 1 
rather wonder at their having stood so long, than that they fell when 
they did. I am more astonished at their survivors. I am afraid my 
elegy is ina state not unlike them. It wants a tap-root ; but as it is 
not very long, and (1 hope) not top heavy, it may stand,—not ninety 
odd years indeed—but as long as you live to remember it, in kindness 
to its author.” 


Mr, Hastings had mentioned a work on Alphabets and Hiero- 
elyphics to Mr. Hlalhed, which the latter having looked over, 
reports on very unfavourably.  “ When, (he writes), I find 
gross and palpable mistakes in the things that I know, I am 
reduced to pause and reject the things of which I am ignorant, 
for want of all possible means of discrimination between the erro- 
Marcu, 1856, I 
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neous and the authentie.’’ Tle then enters ito particulars which 
we cannot give at present. Mr. Hastings im his reply (25th Fe- 
bruary, ISI1,) says: ‘ I have not yet read Hammer’s book, and 
probably never shall: but L have read your critique upon it with 


ereat concern, as if LT was under the actual infliction ot the loss ot 


three @uineas, the price which, 1 think, | paid for it ; and aif you 
know any one who will purchase it of me with one, it shall be 
heartily at his service, and there is an end of it, as Pamela says.” 
Referrme to one of Halhed’s versilied abstracts of Parliamentary 
proceedings he writes: “1 pray you my friend to love the Prince, 
tor 1 do; and whatsoever the demons behind Mount Kat may 
say, if they shall ever come forward, I give him credit for wis- 
dom, or virtue, or both, (for it is not easy to separate them,) in all 
his past proceedings. Ll wait but for one act to decide the con- 
summation of his character, namely, his coming in state; and for 
the first time, to announce the complete restoration of Ins father 
to health and understanding.” te then asks if his friend had 
read Mit ford’s history of Greeee. 


“fam in his tth volume, and much pleased with it, though he has 
adopted or rather conceived, a new style of his own, and that neither 
graceful nor seemingly meant to be so. It is only not diffuse. Asa 
history, | think it superiour to all that I have read and remember, ot 
the short period, but turbulant scenes, to which it is contlined. In 
a part of Nenophon’s Anabasis he says that the Greeks were greatly 
annoyed by the Pesian arrows, while theirs at the same distance feil 
short of their adversaries, till some one taught them a better way of 
drawing them. Was not this by applying the thumbe held firm by 
the forctinger to the string, and by the elevation of the elbow, instead 
of holding the string loosely with three fingers and drawing it to their 
breasts, as our modern English archers do? You know that the 
former is the actual practice both in India and Persia at this day, and 
that Droopad in the Mahabharut, (1 think that was his name,) who 
Was the precepter in that science to the Pandoos, that is their arch- 
archer, lost his thumb, and his oflice in consequence of it. ‘There ts 
a passage in the Anabasis which indicates, that the inhabitants of the 
northern regions of Asia Minor did practice the English method of 
drawing their bows, and that their bows were in the form of a simple 
eurve, or long bows. The Parthians who belonged to that geography, 
were proverbially notorious for lying, as Horace testifies ;—‘ invenior 
Parthis mendacior’ : and I dare say the Medes were no better. Now 
we learn from Xenophon that it was a prime part of the Persian educa- 
tion, to shoot with the bow, and to tell truth; and their bows were 
the circumflex, or short one. As the short bow and truth were thus 
coupled in their characteristic discrimination of the Persians, is it too 
forced a construction to inter that the moral and practical qualities of 
their Parthian rivals would be contrasted by their addiction to lying, 
and their use of the long bow, as of a nec ssary relation ; and that 
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henee we may derive the origin of the expression, of drawing a long 
bow, as synonymous with felling a falsehood ?”’ 


Mr. Halhed expresses himself in his reply to the above, 
ereatly edified and entertained by the account of the origin of the 
‘drawing the long bow.’ Mitford he had not read, having a gene- 
ral aversion to wh: it is called antient history written by “moderns, 
who never draw the distinction properly between the literal and 
the mythological ; but he adds— 


“Tf I could make such good use of it as you have done, and add to 
my stock of knowledge in the origin of old proverbs and phrases, the 
sources of all that denotes idiom of meaning, | would gladly reverse my 
resolution. The short bow was certainly used in India, and drawn as 
you observe by the thuinb and fore- finger, but I have not been able to 
tind that the shooting master of the Pandovas— whose name was Dro- 
vadanya, lost his thumb by any accident, at least according to the 
Mahabharat. He died in the service of their cousin, Dur): adhun, fight- 
ing against them, and lost his life, and thumb I imagine to boot, early 
in the contest. But there are two modes of tir-andaze, or arrow shoot- 
i) 1g, one in general use, and one e a ly belonging to the Brahma- 
nical order mentioned in the Mahabharat—whether dis tinguishe d by the 
difference of the bow, or otherwise, I oa find, but it would not be 
very wide of the mark to say, that few persons have been suspected of 
drawing a longer bow than the Brahmans. ‘There are also jungle 
robbers who use a very long bow, which they lie on their backs to 
draw, setting their feet against the centre of the bow and drawing the 
string with both hands ; and these employ a very long arrow, and shoot 
to a great distance.” 

Ile expresses regret at putting his friend so much out of conceit 
with Hammer’s translation of the book of Alphabets, but confesses 
=~ studied himself into something very similar to contempt 
for it, and that for reasons that had doubled upon frequent recur- 
rence to the work, he proceeds— 

“You know that there is a great stone here in the library, covered with 
characters, and brought from Bagdad, supposed to have belonged to an- 
tient Babylon. It is engraven with perfect accuracy, and you probably 
have the plates, as well as those from the inscriptions on some large 
square bricks, or rather paving tiles brought from the same place and 
imprinted with the same characters. Not a vestige of resemblance 
to any of these figures can be found in all the numerous alphabets ex- 
hibited by Hamme r—yet this stone should have been the touch-stone 
of their authentic ity and utility. The author professes to have seen at 
Bagdad thirty-three ancient inscriptions in letters of which he pretends 
togive the complete forms and series. Yet no trace of similarity to any 
of these truly Babylonian writings is it possible to discover. Now a 
French Abbé named Coperan, an emigré, who was in England at the 
time this literary curiosity was exhibited, sat down to study the 
character and gave a plausible account of their contents, Ile began 
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by assuring himself, not unreasonably, that the language must be 
Chaldean, such as we know to have been used in that city, and in 
which some of the chapters of Daniel are written. — He then compared 
the forms of the letters with these of the /lebre w (generally unilerstood 
to be the real character of Chaldea, adopted by the Jews during their 
seventy vears captivity, and retained by Esdras, who made up the Ca- 
non of Hebrew Scripture on the restoration of the people to Jerusalem) 
of the Samaritan, supposed to be the character in which Moses wrote 
his books, and of several other very ancient alphabets, vet preserved 
from whence he formed an alphabet for this stone—and by the use of 
it explained the first sixteen lines of the first column on the left hand, 
into the Chaldean dialect, and gave the interpretation of them in 
french, by which it appeared to appeared to contain a reference to the 
Hebrew prophets, with severe denunciations of God's wrath upon 
Babylon, and indeed as if it had been mscribed at the time of some 
signal calamity upon the city, to which it apparently allides. Thi: 
L believe was done about the year ISO, and Mr. Wilkins was so 
good as to give me at that time the engraved plates, and to com- 
municate to me the Abbe’s original manuscript, and LT made some 
preparations for ascertaining how far the interpreter’s exposition of 
the characters and language might be warranted by reference to the 
rest of the inscription, But other occupations drew ot! my attention 
and L thought no more of it, until now that a perusal of Hammer's 
work brought it to my recollection, and 1 took occasion to ask Wilkins 
whether the Abbé had completed his translation, or in what. state 
of forwardness it might now be? He answered, soon after he had 
lent me those papers the man had suddenly disappeared, whether by 
death, or by returning to France, he could not tell; but that he had 
never once heard of him since. This circumstance adds to the value 
of the conjectures he has left, which, though in a most incomplete 
state, and even a letter or two wanting to his alphabet, are yet, I 
believe, the only attempt that has been hitherto attended with the 
slightest plausibility, for reading this sort of character. As I had 
made myself in some degree master of his method when I first ob- 
tained the loan of his papers, and have never looked at them till now. 
[ was quite surprised to find how much light they threw on this 
system of writing usually called Persepolitan, from the great number 
of inscriptions still extant at Chehelminar or Persepolis, of the same 
nature though by no means of the same alphabet. I have never 
yet seen any mode of decyphering such characters at all approach- 
ing to this—and though I do not myself understand Chaldean, and 
cannot of course extend the Abbeé’s labours beyond his limit—vet. it 
had always been my determination to follow him through the 
whole of his disquisition—and make myself acquainted with the 
fundamental principles of his method whenever it should be com- 
pleted. My disappointment at his disappearance, and the full stop 
thus put to my investigation is proportionably severe.’ 
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genius and extens ive archeological attainments eannot fail to be 
interesting. It will be seen that in regard to spiritual philosophy 
—-so to sayv—he ranks it even above the works of Ilomer—no 


less than in its reach of @enuine pathos. 
Charles Street, 29th May, 1800. 


“My pear Srr,—The monotony of a life consisting in a walk of 
four miles every day in the same direction. then four or five hours of 
official apathy and solitude, and the return of four miles again to din- 
ner produces a fund and bank of tamogunism that obstructs and 
absorbs all the powers of attention: and superinduces an_ intellee- 
tual torper bordermg upon the dull serenity of a monk. Very sel- 
dom indeed do any of the passing events of the day break through 
this palpable obscure, and only when the latent inte ‘rests of connexion 
are roused by some stroke of destiny do they even manifest any signs 
of existence. Such oceurred at the beginning of last week ‘by the 
death of lady Day, whose brother, H. Ramers, married Mrs. Halhed’s 
cousin, and with whose family we have always maintained an inter- 
course that oceasionally amounted to intim: wey. Mrs. Halhed, who 
observant of all the precepts of the gospel has a peculiar bias for the 
duty of visiting the sick was, most attentive to the calls of sensibi- 
lity during our near neighbour’s illness. (He lived in Mortimer 
street,) and after her decease to the sorrow of the surviving relations 
in the house—I could do nothing to assist her—my turn of mind 
perhaps, or my deafness, unfit me for the soft oflices of pong na 
and so to eontribute my mite to the general concern | wrote her 


short epitaph : 


Here lies the shell of an unspotted mind, 

In life contented and in death resign’d. 

Not snatch’d in youth’s exhilarating bloom, 
Nor spar’d for years to linger o’er the tomb : 
But ere the soul, uneonscious of decay, 
Loath’d the worn fabrie of its wasting clay 
While all her virtues age’s touch defied, 
Just ere she could regret to live, she died— 


20th May, 1800. She was in her 58th year. 


“ People are in such a habit of dying, that it becomes almost tmpos- 
sible to write anything new upon the subject, and [ therefore never look 
to aught be yond simplicity— which indeed seems more becoming and 
suitable to the occasion than splendid imagery, or pomp of phrase ; 
but till you have pronounced upon it, I suspend all opinion of my 
own. 

“Nothing else have I done since your departure, but pore over the 
M: ahabharat, which being infinite is of course interminable. It is 
certainly the most extraordinary poem that ever was composed, and 
it grieves me that I never eould learn Sanscrit enough to read it in 
the original. Of the Persian translation, as you know, I have not 
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saw the collections I had made from it, still vibrates on my ear. As 
the poem is of the Asiatie form and model, it will not bear to be ex. 
amined by the rules of Aristotle, but it is nevertheless a treasure of 
morality as well as poetry, and for surprising incidents is pertectly 
unmatchable. To give you one instance: In one of the concluding 
works, the narrator relates to Janamejaya how Vyas proposes to the mo- 
thers and widows of all those slain in the eighteen days’ battle, who are 
lamenting and weeping over the dead, to give them any specimen of 
his spiritual powers that they may require. They of course wish for 
nothing so much as a sight of those dear relations whose death they 
are now bemoaning, and immediately the whole of the slain, in all the 
pomp and circumstance of war, chariots, horses, elephants, streamers, 
&e. arise out of the Ganges, all in the bloom of life, and far handsomer 
than when alive—and come and join their partners on the shore. 
Their intercourse is kept up during the whole mght with mutual joy 
and even Dhritarastra, who you know was born blind, receives his 
sight, and beholds his hundred sons for the first time. On the ap- 
proach of morning the whole disappeared again in the stream, and 
Vvas tells the widows, &c. that all who desire it may rejoin and be 
united forever with those they have now seen, so all the women 
drown themselves. This is in narrative. Janamejaya, the Raja to 
whom it is told, observes to Vyas, who is present in the assembly, 
that he thought it hard no such favour had ever been shewn to him, 
—when instantly his father Parikshita, who had died by the bite of 
a serpent, and all his Court, and even the brahman whose curse had 
been the remote cause of his death, marched into the Court. This 
scene closes the famous, ‘ page of Janamejaya,’ and even in the trans- 
lation I could hardly read it without a tear. 

* Now if you only consider what a light such a recital throws upon 
the immortality of the soul—how far superior this apparition is to 
anything ever produced by the classical poets we admire—how much 
more impressive than the visits of Ulysses or .Eneas as to the shades 
below, and how wonderfully it is caleulated to make a lasting impres- 
sion upon those who implicitly believe in the poets pretensions to 
inspiration—I think you will not imagine all that could be produced 
on such subjects contined to Homer and Virgil. There is afterwards 
a visit to Elysium, and with this the poem closes. The promi- 
nent actors in the history are all seen and described in paradise, and 
shewn from what devetas &e. they were sent upon earth as avatas ; 
# conclusion which leaves nothing for the mind to regret—nothing 
abrupt, like the termination of the Iliad, and is, at least to me, much 
more satisfactory. I have not mentioned that the ground plot of 
the poem is still an allegory——which is so perfectly well concealed 
as by no means to diminish its historical interest ; a contrivance to- 
tally unknown to all the moderns—for nothing can be more insipid 
than the feeling excited by Spencer's allegories, which yet I think 
are the best we have. Now the concern we take in subjects profess- 
edly historical, makes an impression hardly ever to be worn out. 
Che topics of mere invention—like Southey’s Kehama, very soon 
pall upon the mind, But those which unite an allegorical enigma to 
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a historical, or assumed historical basis, can never fade—they bear 
the charter of their own Immortality about them—which indeed 
lies in the allegory, and is by us termed the machinery. Your sta- 
tioner, Dutton, not caring a button new cover to put on the volume 
you wot on, has never made his appearence, and so the book lies in 
statu quo. I hope you have not ruined my character with Mrs. 
Barton, by forgetting to send her the list of India Directors I proc ‘ured 
for her. It is from this machinery of the ancient poets that L conceive 
their productions derive so vast a superiority over the moderns. Yet 
that machinery was by no means of their own invention it was an- 
terior to their own times, like the Indian triad and other Devatas to 
the composition of the Mahabharat. ‘There can also be no doubt 
that the poets to whom I allude fully believed themselves to be in- 
spired and appealed to the muse upon all occasions, and solicited her 
assistanc e, bec: ause they actually held her to be the spirit of truth, and 
to know all things —not a mere phantom and the shadow of a name 
as all sul bsequent poeti usters have done. It is the want of a real 
muse, of a genuine heaven-born instinct to point out both the “— ct 
and the de tail, that makes me so averse to every idea of i long 
composition—for thus there is a wide diflerence between sup nt. 
one’s self to be inspired, and the presence of substantial inspiration, yet 
the very thought itself elevates and purifies the mind, and may fit if 
for magnificent conceptions. [ would not peremptorily assert that Mil- 
ton was inspired, but J think almost all the sub limity of his composi- 
tion is derived from the sincerity of his conviction on that head. I] 
have had a letter from Elijah lately on the subject of Walter Scott's 
and Southey’s poems—but I do not subseribe to a word he says about 
their excellence, which I hold to be none other than e xpressing with 
oceasional felicity, the most arrant common place notions, and which 
[ am perfectly sure are made of the most perishable materials, with- 
out any very superior texture. My better half unites with me in request- 
ing to present our sincerest regards to Mrs. Hastin; gs, and m ardent 
wishes for the health and happiness of you both. 
I remain ever, 
My dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate and obliged friend, 
NaruanigeL, Brassey HALuHen. 


When we commenced this article, we were in hopes that more 
of our materials might be included in it, than we have been 
able to find space for. ‘They are, however, so voluminous, that 
with reference to the claims of other contributors, they must 
for the present lie over. They in fact comprise matter sufficient 
for several review articles. It is possible that some may grudge 
the amount of space our subject has already occupied, to what 
they may be disposed to view as be longing rather to the meri- 
dian of London than of Calcutta. To this we have simply to 
observe, that we are of a different opinion, and that considering 
the political and literary celebrity of Mr, Hastings and his 
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friend, the subject of these pages possesses a high Indian interest 
for Be ngal 1 as well as for home readers. 

After taking possession of his ap pointment at the India 
House, Mr. Halhed pursued the even tenor of his way, in com- 
varative ease and comfort. He took a house in Chure hs Street, 
where Mr. Hastines on his visits to town continued frequently 
to be his guest, till within a very short time of his death. The 
duties of the ds sk kept him much more in London than was 
agreeable to his Daylesford friends, who yearned to see more 
of him in the country. In reward : the remittances sent to him 
(wholly unsolicited) in the day of his distress—Mr. Philhed 
never considered them but in the Yieht of a friendly loan, of 
which the document of repayment (to the extent of between 
eight and nine hundred pounds) is in our possession. It has been 
already noticed that he latterly became very deaf. In allusion to 
this infirmity there is some thine very touc hing In a sonnet of his 
addressed to Mr. Hastings im ‘September, 1816, marked—* in 
apology.’ 

* Dear as Iam, what praise can J bestow 
On lov'd Balke Isa’s me rits of diseourse. 
Albeit persuasion with rentless force 
Murnish her lips, till mute attention grow, 
Enraptur'd, to their motions P What but woe 
‘lo me, that straining her soft voice to hoarse, 
She waste in futile efforts all resource 
To make my palsied organs with its flow ? 
Her graceful hand’s dumb cloqui ‘nee L see 
With frequent wavings wait upon her words ; 
Th’ appropriate gesture with each phrase accords. 
Pouring conviction into all but me, 
At length my very listening L forbear 


And worn with useless toil. seek refuge in despair ! as 


Of Mr. Halhed’s last moments we at present possess no record. 
He died early m 1550, and his mortal remains were buried in 
the family vault at Petersham. [his amiable wife survived him 
about a year and a half. Of Mr. Hathed’s works the treaties 
on Gentoo law and the Grammar are most known to Indian 
readers. He published a close English version of Martial, but 
the work never came to a second edition. In 1807, he publish- 
ed from. original manuscripts, translated from the Persian, a 
work illustrative of the Researches ot the Asiatie Soe jety—a copy 
of which is in our possession, Ile had a curious fae lity of trans- 
lating from or into Latin. His version of Martial “ilustrated 
the former, and his transposition of the burlesque of Vidas the 
latter. Many of his effusions lie seattered in the “ Morning 
Chronicle,” and other new spapers of the day, which there would 
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be no insuperable difficulty im tracing by one conversant with 
his style and turn of thought. Tle had very peculiar views in 
revard to the fall of man, and certai changes dependant 
or consequential thereon, and the state of mankind after the dis- 
persion at Babel. He loved to trace the history of nations and 
races With respect to Scriptural data, and the light thrown on the 
past by what we know of ancient astronomy. If we have not 
mistaken him, it would appear that he leaned also to a notion 
which we believe to be current with the orientals that the sun 
formerly rose in the west. Ile throws out the idea that impor- 
taut cormic changes took place during the sleep of Adam and 
the formation of Eve. The Dra/mauda appears to have been a 
subject of very favorite speculation with him and he has lett 
drawines and schemes made with his own hand to illustrate it, 
in connection with Revelation. Ile has left a series of Sonnets 
on the ten mearnations of Vishnu—and we subjoin one of these, 
as it is a specimen of the mode in which he associated our sacred 
writings with those of the Hindoos. 


VAMAN. 


“O’or the three worlds when Vali’s empire spread, 
Paman, a holy dwarf, before him bow’d 

‘Take what thou wilt’—exclaimed the monarch proud. 
‘ Space his three steps to cover,’ were, he said, 
Knough’—The sovereign’s priest opposed, in dread— 
Of latent mischief: but the king allow’d. 

Faman strode twice and spann’d (a god avow’'d,) 

The universe.—The ¢hird took Vali’s head. 

So Christ, a dwarf in reason’s lofty eyes, 

Tivo steps has trod, where Satan’s glories swell, 

The first, his cross, o’erstriding death and hell ; 

The next his resurrection clear’d the skys. 

Mor his dast sfep, his second advent know 

‘l'o bruise the serpent’s head, and chain him down below.” 


In Mr. Gleig’s third volume, he states that the last two 
vears of Mr. Hastings’ life, if described in detail, would affect 
the reader with melancholy only. This remark is general- 
ly less or more applicable to all persons of highly advanced age, 
for if by reason of strength they have attaimed such age “ yet 
is their streneth labor and sorrow.” Mr. Hastings was no 
exception to the rule. In Mr. Gleig’s opinion these two last 
years furnish little else than the gradual decay of the powers 
of a ereat mind, and the breaking up of the frame in which for 
four score and six years, it had lodged. The biographer refers 
to materials in his “possession which have never been published. 
Of these, of course, we cannot speak, but had we no further 
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evidence than Mr. Gleig’s of the state of the case, we mighit 
tee] disposed to take a darker view of those two vears, than the 
letters now in our own possession warrant. By the heht of these, 
we see no trace of dotage. There is, 1f we may so call it, latter. 
ly a sort of stammer in the style, as if words eluded the feeble 
memory, but ideas are there, and the capacity of giving them ut- 
terance in choice language. Indeed, Mr. Hastings, appears to us 
to have always been happy in the neatness and good taste of his 
style. The correspondence between the two friends was kept up 
as regularly as age, and its infirmities, would admit. Here are the 
two /ast letters in our possession that ‘close the correspondence on 
Mr. Hasting’s side, and with reference to Mr. Gleig’s remarks, 
we leave them to the judgment of our readers. | 


“ Daylesford House, Wth May, 1818. 


“My pear Frrenp,—I acquit you of intentionally sinning against 
me, but you have certainly provoked me to sin against mysclf, and 
most grievously, if indiscretion be a sin; for at your recommendation 
I have bought Mr. Marsden’s translation of Mareo Polo’s travels, a 
book which reminds me almost painfully of the followmeg line of 
Crabbe : 

* And ladies read the book they cannot lift.’ 


You may however gather the kind of interest which I have already 
taken in it, when | have told you, as 1 do, that I have read besides 
the introduction, (a work of no small intricacy, to a mind so worn out it 
cannot be sure of spelling a word of four syllables without losing one 
of them by the way), seventy pages of the body of it, in only a part of 
two days in which it has been in my possession, Dut this is not the 
eg for which T began my letter, but the following: In the 53d 
page of the book it is related that in a certain lake not far from the 
Caspian sea, fish never make their appearance until the first day of 
Lent, and from that time to Easter-eve they are found in vast abun- 
dance; but on Easter-day they are no longe r to be seen, nor during 
the remainder of the year.’ Now it m: Ly appear a strange coincidence 
that should bring the C aspian, or one of its subsidiary bodies of water, 
and the pond of Daylesford into a mutual comparison ; but it is a fact 
which I vouch on the credit of my own veracity, that about the time 
that I was beginning to collect a store of carp and tench for my 
pond at Daylestord, it chanced that somebody sent me a present of 
some jack, which I ordered to be put into one of the stews till I 
should want them. I had sent for a famous breeder of fish from Ban- 
bury for his advice, who as soon as he came, accosted me with a look 
of alarm, and said—‘I see, Sir, that vou have got four or five brace 
of jack in a stew there. I advise vou to part with them as soon as 
you can. Your surest way will he to send them at once to the 
sitchen for if you leave them where they are ¢ill Shrove Tuesday, you 
may depend upon it they will spawn, and then your pond will be all 
stocked with jack and pike, and vou will never get any other fish to 
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breed in if; nor will you get md of these.” By this anecdote it ap- 
pears that the popular superstition is equally prompt to ascribe the 
same influence to the recurrence of the feasts and festivals of religious 
appointment at Banbury, as on the coasts of the Caspian sea or the 
lake of Aral; for you will observe that the fish of both countries are 
mentioned as deriving their nativity from the times of their common 
relation to the eeclesiastical, not astronomical calendar. But this 
agreement, though in a palpable falsehood, is a proof of the veracity of 
the traveller. JI hope my reasoning upon this subject is fair ; for 1 
shall never get through another so much to my own satisfaction : be- 
sides, I feel an interest in its favor, extending both to the writer and 
his translator and annotator, which indeed is a plausible reason to 
make me mistrust my opinion upon them, and their work altogether. 

“Tam much gratified by your approval of my decision to let Mrs. 
Hastings depart and leave me behind. — I have the conscious satisfae- 
tion of having throughout allowed a bias in favor of every wish and 
opinion in preference to ny own; and after the age of four-score, 1 be- 
lieve, it is the wisest resolution, as well as the most virtuous that a man 
can come to. Lalmost regret her absence too, as it deprives her of the 
new beauties of the spring, which is bursting upon us with all the ar- 
rears of delight which we have been so long expecting. Are we to lay 
this privation to the account of the approach of the icy mountains! 
And what is your opinion of the Aretie exploration ? 

“You are not a greater admirer than | am of the Princess of Saxe 
Homburg ; and you have added an incitement to my admiration. Cer- 
tainly our gracious Queen deserves infinite merit from the virtues and 
accomplishments of all her amiable daughters. I will take a little time 
to consider whether I can quite praise two rhymes of an assortment 
not quite familiar to me, but not for that reason not the best. But 
my words escape my own conception; a warning to break off, which 
[ do with confirmed assurances of affection in which you and your dear 
Lady are ever joined in my remembrance. 


WARREN Hastinas.,”’ 


“ Daylesford House, 9th June, 1818. 


“My prar Frienp,—I am pleased that you were ple: ased with my 
commentary on a passage in Marco Polo. I have since met with 
another similar accordance in the same book, with a fact of which I 
was an eye witness, and which I have no doubt that the fastidious read- 
ers of those days passed to the account of the many incredibles which 
were laid to his ch: arge. It was the traveller’s assertion of his having 
seen a man walk— nat swim, nor what is popularly called treading 
water, but literally—zalh&, at more than the he ight of his waist above 
the bottom of a river. My own evidence of a similar feat occurred, 
when [ was at Lucknow, in the month of May, 1784, much about the 
time that you joined me there. One morning I went to visit the 
Prince Jehandar Shah, whose quarters then occ upied a terraced house 
close adjoining to the bank of the river. I had scarce made my obei- 
sance, when the Prince said; ‘1 have a very e xtraordinary man in my 
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service, who wgua the art of walking beyond his depth in the 
water. You shall see him, if he is here.’ Advar cing then to the 
brink of the ec aa calling to the people below, he asked, if f such 
a one, mentioning his name, was there. The man instantly made his 
appearance, being Just then oceupied in cooking his dinner, with no 
other garment upon him but his loonghee. The Prinee commanded 
him to let me see him walk in the water. The man, without oth ny 
bidding or preparation, advanced, passed leisurely into the channel of 
the river where his movements at this time, after a lapse of thirty-six 
vears, scarce retain the indistinct but certain traces on my remem- 
brance of his having walked, and moved about in the surrounding 
stream, with a buovancy apparently independent of the physical effects 
of gravitation. I do not recollect whether any one accompanied me 
in this visit. If there did, Jonathan Scott is most likely to have been 
the person, and I should be much inclined to put his memory to this 
test, if it did not require the prior knowledge of his direction, a know- 
ledge of no difficult attamment, except by one to whom every thing 
presents a difficulty. In the mean time L h: ave & prese nt diftic ulty to 
overcome. IL have lost the page of Marsden’s book in which this do- 
cument is to be found, nor after re peate “l search have been able to re- 
cover it. Ifit should not have escaped your notice, and you can turn 
to it again, I shall be obliged to you for the information of page 1 
which | may tind it. 

You will rejoice to hear that my dear wife after all that she had 
encountered of tumult, parade, and festivity, und some sickness, in Lon- 
don, with added inflammation, dust and jaded horses in her departure 
from it, returned to her own comfortable abode in perfect health and 
raiety of spirits, and found me as glad without going so far for it. We 
both unite in kind regards to yourself and your dear lady, and I ever 
am, my dear friend, 

Yours most affectionately, 
Warren Hasrryos. 


Extract of a pre vious letter, dated 18th January, ISLS. 


“At your recommedation I have bought Mr. Marsden’s translation 
of Mareo Polo’s travels. Your m: LV @ ather the kind of interest whic i. 
I have already taken in it, when I have told you, as I do, that I have 
read, besides the introduction. (a work of no smi all intricac Vv toa mind 
so worn, that it cannot be sure of spelling a word of four syllables 
without losing one of them ] by the way) seventy pages of the bo dy 
of it in only a part of two d: ws In which it has been in my Posses- 
sion :—but this is not the purpose for which I began my letter.” 


Dated in May, ISLS, we have two or three memoranda taken 
from Mr. HH: astines” diary. They refer to “confused sounds, as 
of distant multitudes.’ “I date their first perception from the 
20th, at times resembling slow musie—but its effect !'!’ We 
do not care to question Mr. Glei ‘1o”’s opinion regarding this ‘‘ com- 
munion of unex wrthly voices hovering, as it were, on the brink af 
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the great eulph.” May it not, however, admit of a physiologi- 
eal a mn: ition, as there are states of the aural organs where all 


kinds of sounds unpress themselves upon the sensorium. If 


be aotitul, it shews the benelicence of Nature in some of her com- 
pensations. To a classical scholar like Mr. Hastines, that beautt- 
ful passage in the Odyssey where Ulysses visits the regions of the 
dead could not but be familiar, WW 4ere did Homer eet that 
cultus? The description altogether is very aflecting where the 
spirits of the married and single—of tender virgms and of the 
slain in bat tle—appear and greet the livine. 

We leave it to the critical to determine whether this was a 
shout or a mournful wail. Be that as it may, it is painful to 
think that the last request of the dying statesman, in regard to 
some provision which he begged the East Eudian Directors to 
make for his wife, was not attended to. 

The gifted author* of the only one of the (so ealled) “ Bridee- 
water Treatises,” that received no pecuniary prize, however much 
it merited one, in a very curious passage, argues (we write from 
memory, not having the work to refer to,) that sound and motion 
cease hot their being, though their vibrations be no longer ap- 
parent in our sphere, but have passed on continuing their Impress 
upon the elements of infinite space. It may be said of writing 
too that it ceaseth not its movement. The immortal principle 
that gives it impetus, clings to it. Characters which the hand 
(may be carelessly) traced, may become luminous when the will 
that urged and the fingers that wielded the pen have alike 
vanished from the things that are true, and not without its 
solemnity is the saying , litera scripta meet. ™ thousand peril, 
environ the os let on hich it may be traced, be it stone, brass, 
or papyrus ; but like bread cast upon the waters, 1t yet somehow 
casts up alter many days. It is not for any age to determine 
him many secrets may be flashed bac +k, when least expected, from 
the night of time. Links of a chain supposed to be lost in the 
ocean of oblivion, have ever and anon, been fished up by the 
surest of drags, the litera scripta. W hat does not the world owe 
to it! We allude not altogether to what was done with formal 
intent and deliberation, but also to what may have proceeded 
from spontaneous flowing of thoughts, or passing impulse, 
Sometimes even a brief missive that was traced by the light pen 
of confidential a4andon has turned up after many years, stamp- 
ing a more vivid impress upon our conceptions of character, and 
merits, than studied treatises. It is much to have the men of 
rank whom the world would not willingly let die, admitting us 
as it were, to their fire-sides. Significant indeed is the saylng— 
litera seripta manet. 

* Said to be the author of the Calculating Machine, 
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ART. LV .—Unpublished Documents, 


For an Englishman it is more dangerous to be before than be- 
hind the world. In the former case he has at least the advantage 
of sympathy. Tle is backed by one-half his fellowmen, and that 
half the highest in position, m character, and in that indefin- 
able something which Englis ‘sath call respectability. He has 
with him all the old, al! the timid, a moiety of the wealthy, and 
a majority of the official world. His opponent st: inds alone. He 
is resisted not only by that vis inertia, against which it is well 
that every projector should have to strive, but by some of the 
strongest peculiarities in the English character. [lis idea is 
apt to stand by itself, apparently unsupported by facts, and 
in ideas Enelishmen profess to have but limited faith. He is 
usually deficient im practical details, for until the time for action 
has arrived, such details are simply burdensome, and the practi- 
cal Saclishen an despises the deficiency. Above all, he 1s usually 
obscure. This own conviction is complete, and he forgets that 
he addresses men who are quoad his idea as ignorant as chil- 
dren. Ile makes up for his — of expression by vehemence 
language, and is fortunate if he is set down as a fanatie 
instead of a visionary. 
This indisposition to enthusiasm has doubtless its advantages. 
[t kuls off fallacies. No scheme is ever accepted simply because it 
is new. It must also be practicable, and hundreds of crude ideas 
and pretty bubbles, die out without any injury beyond the trans- 
fer of a litile eash from the pockets of dupe s to the hands of shar- 
pers. Nothing not really based upon a fact can stand that tempest 
of ridicule, and hostile investigation. From politics to spirit 
rapping, the new movement is invariably stripped bare of its ves- 
ture of charlatanerie. The form beneath may be beautiful, and 
if so its beauty is acknowledged, but it is pe rmitted no aid from 
dress or ornament. Or, to change the figure, we may say that 
every new project is flung into the crucible. The vold may be 
lost in the process of elimination, but at all events the dross is 
kicked into the dust heap. But ‘the temperament has also its 
disadvantages, and they are neither few nor unimportant. 
Everything waits too lone. ‘The process of inquiry Is protracted 
till the time for action # as passed, till the most efficient awency 
has disappeared from the scene. In politics we are at this very 
moment witnesses of such a blunder. The English public Aas a 
new idea as to the true result to be achieved by its great strug- 
gle. But the idea is so overloaded with oppressed nation: alities, 
speechifving, Red Republicans, Kossuth, the Poles, Popery, Lord 
Dudley Stuart, Mr, Urquhart and charlataneri ies without end, 
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that it is inclined to reject it altogether. At all events, aeccord- 
ine to its wont, before acceptance it must strip it of the false. 
Meanwhile the time for actmg on the time ts escaping altoge- 
ther. 

It is, however, rather in the region of physical improvement 
than of polities th: at this sineular idiosy nerasy 1s most complete- 
ly de veloped. Every such scheme Is compe led to pass through 
three several processes, each testing its reality, but all consump- 
tive alike of time and energy. The great projec ‘t is first the 
thought of a single man, dimly expressed i in conversation, brief- 
ly sketched in a still-born pamphlet, casually alluded to in a peri- 
odieal, It is regarded by his friends as a harmless infatuation, or 
even watched with interest as evidence of the strange nooks and 
corners in an otherwise ‘ well regulated” mind. Soon opportuni- 
ty favouring, or conviction becoming fanaticism, the thinker 
makes his thought apparent, urges it on the authorities, sub- 
mits it to the Press, hurls it in the face of a half indignant pub- 
hie. The thought Is clothed, and the process of stripping in- 
stantly begins. [very ornament is first removed. All that is 
imaginative, all that has its origin in philanthropy is ruthlessly 
torn away. When the project at last stands bare, the attack 
on its existence is commenced, — History and science are ransack- 
ed to prove that its execution is impossible. If the scheme is 
one for crossing the Atlantic, a great luminary of science proves 
that the eoal must be expended, that the machinery must get 
red hot, that the distance is too great for any reasonable hope 
of safety. A great Peer pledges himself in Parliament to swal- 
low the boiler of the first steamer which performs the feat. If 
it is a Reena which is to run a little quicker than a horse 
it is proved to a demonstration that the train must be smashed, 
that the wheels will go on whirring without motion to all enter- 
nity that the passengers will be strangled by the atmosphere. A 
ereat Review lauehs at the absurdity of the man who believes that 
men can be shot off rocket fashion in safety. Ifit is a Rail- 
way in India, the natives are too impassive to be moved, the 
white ants will eat. the sleepers, the sun will kill all the engine 
drivers. Sometimes the pro,ect contains in itself so small a re- 
siduum of truth or practicability that it is abandoned. This 
has been the ease for the present with balloon travelling. The 
hundred projectors have not yet got the length of evena Joint 
Stock Association. Sometimes, too, the English mind feels as 
by an instinct that the time is not yet ripe. The project comes 
too soon. The world is not ready. It was thus with the grand 
scheme of William Paterson, the one man of the sevententh cen- 
tury who foresaw the commercial future of the world. His 
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plan tried three times over, backed by a nation, and favoured hy 


“ aristocracy, was still crushed down under the remorseless jono- 


rance of the British pu hie. In all eases the pause at this 
stave is lone, wearing: out the souls of the thinkers, eruelly che 
minishing their chance ef witnessing their ereations live and 
move. Presently, however, the plan if it has fact beneath es- 
capes from this stave. Men habituate them minds to its vast- 
ness till the a seem to disappear. They hear that it 


has been accepted by a powerful journal, praised by a political 
leader, considered i a sober official person. ‘The o byectior Is rake 
ed up have less and less of plausibility. The vehement lan- 
uae is. transtfe rred from the now contide nt and therefore (jl let 
speculator to his anery because beaten adversaries. The oval 
is nearly won, The oflicials have lone since given w: iv. The 


public at last stands convinced. By a last brillrent stroke, the 
project is proved to be not only great but profitable. Capita- 
lists step forward, and the new scheme, changed from a thought 
into a Joint Stock Association, enters its final stage, which ter- 
minates only with its final success. 

We have deemed these comments no unfittine introduction 
to the project, the history of which we purpose to narrate. — It 
is the most perfect, as it will be the most splendid instance of 
the peculiar difficulties we have endeavoured to describe.  De- 
vised by a single brain, it has run the @auntlet of ridicule, and 
steadily progressed towards the realization, we firmly believe 
to be immediately in prospect. Before, however, we attempt to 
eive a reason for our faith, we must analyse the materials upon 
Which it is based. The scheme has been actively advancing 
for many years. It has, however, but seldom emereed into 
public notice. The author, immersed in other cares and believing 
the time not yet ripe, has contented himself with convincing 
halt the statesmen of Europe. The war, however, has opened 
a new prospect. The oflicials have the path clear before them, 
and the time has at last arrived for bringing the project betore 
the world in all its magnitude. That part of course it Is not 
for us to play. We only desire to recount its history, and to 
prove to our own readers that the wild scheme is a 1 practical 
effort, soon to become a realized undertaking. For this purpose 
we have employed without hesitation all the means placed at 
our disposal, They consist chielly of a private diary, containing 
tr: anscripts of a corresponde nee, extending over some years with 
some of the most illustrious statesmen in Europe. or the 
same reason we are compelled to give some papers almost entire, 
united only by so much of disquisition as may serve to make 
their meaning clear to ordinary readers. This course is obvi- 
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ously unavoidable where the opinions to be quoted are weighty, 
not in themselves, but from the position of those who utter 
them. It has, ino, another advantage. It enables our readers 
not only to comprehend, but to dissect the scheme. It mn 
to them all that secret machinery by which plans so vast 
must always be achieved, and shews more clearly than any nar- 
rative could do, the energy required to obtain ‘that support in 
limine, which is the primary want of the speculator, and the only 
necessity of the true discoverer. 

The author of the scheme is the Managing Director of the 
East Indian Railway Company, Mr. R. Macdonald Stephenson. 
This gentleman, whose biography will one day give to the 
world a new instanee of what may be achieved by energy and 
purpose, had watched from 1835 ‘the progress of international 
communication with the East. He had seen the long continued 
and strenuous effort of the commercial world to accelerate the 
communication. He had comprehended from the first the mag- 
nitude of the trade which must one day be carried by the 
speediest route. In 1840, the suecess of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company convinced him that the time was ripe for a 
yet more extended project. His idea was briefly this. He con- 
ceived it possible to girdle the world with an iron chain, to con- 
nect Europe and Asia from their furthest extremities by one 
colossal Railway. <A portion of this scheme is still too far in 
the future for us to do more than indicate its vastness. The 
remainder, all that falls within our scope, was to connect so much 
of the two continents as should enable a locomotive to travel 
from Caleutta to London with but two breaks, one at the 
Straits, and one at the Dardanelles. Even this, however, is suf- 
ficiently gigantic. The distance is one on which a locomotive 
might grow weary. ‘The road lies through separate kingdoms 
each je alous of yielding the slightest advantage to each ‘other. 
It Crosses pathless dese ‘rts, passes regions inhabited only by 
tribes whose hand has been against every man since Ishmael 
became a warrior. Even if the physic ‘al difficulties are overcome, 
the political obstacles seem almost insuperable. We admit all 
this, and admitting, hope to shew that the physical difficulties 
are overrated, and the political have been smoothed away by Mr. 
Stephenson himself. The following short table indicates at once 
the route, the distances, the expe mnditure, and the net meome 
necessary to insure an interest on the capital expended, 


Marca, 1856 
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Before we can even begin to comprehend the true point at 


which the difficulties commence, we must cleanse our minds of 


some preconceived ideas. We are taught from our earliest child- 
hood to regard the Asiatic regions traversed by this route as 
the very home of romance and; mystery. It was on these plains 
that the earliest of the ereat monarchies of earth were founded. 
It was through them th: at Alexander marched to the conquest 
of the Asiatic world. They are, too, the scene of no insignifi- 
cant portion of Biblical history. One-half of us when we hear 
of the Euphrates, think of the garden of Eden, of the flaming 
sword, of the four rivers which enclosed the dwelling place of 


our first parents. The idea of a Railway through all this, of 


locomotives crossing) the Euphrates, of embankments on the 
lains of Mesopotamia, of a station by the gates of Bagdad, 
of a Telegraph in the streets where good Haroun Alraschid wan- 
dered late, seems to most of us ludicrously incongruous. The 
imagination, excited by recollections which our classical eduea- 
tion has er: ‘aved into our minds, refuses to entertain the prac- 
tical aspect of the question. Let us divest ourselves of all this, 
look upon the route to be traversed as if it existed in Canada, 
and then see how much of the impossibility remains. The 
world is but a little place after all, when viewed with the eyes 
of engineers instead of those of historians. Athens and Sparta 


may be mighty names. ‘The valour of the latter, the intellect of 


the former may still exercise an influe nce, the strength of which 
we can scarcely even comprehend. Bd jt Athens is a county no 
bigger than Norfolk. A Railway from Athens to Sparta would 
not reach from Calcutta to Raneegunge. The area of all that 
Greece which is to us a land of so many nations and cities would 
scarcely cover the area of Portugal. Olympus may be ma- 
jestic to the imagination. Stephenson would not consider a 
tunnel through Olympus a wonderful undertaking. Peto would 
hand over the petty contract to some second class foreman, The 
portion of the route in Europe is already almost complete. 
From Calais or Ostend to Pesth the line of Railway is un- 
broken. It is possible for a traveller leaving London by the 
South Western, and really in haste, to reach the apital of 
Hungary by Paris, ondlioee: and Vienna, in eight and forty 
hours. Between ry ‘sth and Belor: ade a line is already in process 
of construction. Already the Sultan has sanctioned tenders 
for a line from Belgr ade to Const: mtinople. A formal propo- 
sal has been put forward for the construction of the line. <As 
in the instance of the Indian Railways, this first offer proved 
insufficient to tempt capitalists, and rem: ained unanswered. ‘The 
difficulty is merely one of detail. Let adequate terms be of- 
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fered, and the work will be completed like a Railway m England 
or the United States. The materials procurable only from home, 
can be landed at Constantinople as easily as Ale xandria. Euro. 
peans ean work in the open air all alone this road. Any number 
of navvies may therefore be imported to oversee the works. For 
ordinary labour the serfs are fully competent, and oppressed as they 
are would be readily tempted by English gold. — Provisions are 
cheap and plentiful. The “ roving’ Englishman,” has @iven us 
a schedule of prices for pigs, sheep and poultry which would make 
a Lothian farmer gasp again. ‘The war with its vast demands, 
and its reckless expe nditure, has increased these prices till they af 
ford no criterion for the present, but with the war the demand 
will cease. The low ranges which appear to present ebstacles are 
pierced by a hundred passes, and are all less difficult’ than the 
Western Gh: auts, which Railways are now beginning to ascend. 
The Balkan, the most formid: ible obstacle in the road, may be either 
crossed or evade d. It is impossible of course to quote the result 
of actual survey. We may however give the opinion of one well 
known politician, Prince Callimaki. This gentleman, the ablest 
Greek who has of late years entered the service of the Porte, has 
been a candidate for the Hospodariate of Wallachia. He is pro- 
foundly acquainted with the country, and thus expressed himself 
at Paris to Mr. Stephenson: “ From the nature and extent 
of the existing trade between Constantinople and Adrianople, and 
between Scutari and Isnikmid I feel assured that a Railway there 
would be from the beginning remunerative. I have inspected the 
iron mines worked by my own Government about Nessa Sophia 
and Philippoh, and believe coal exists in abundance all along 
the coasts of the Black Sea.* 1 do not consider the Balkan an 
insuperable engineering diflie ulty, but I conceive it would be 
perhaps easier to avoid it by following the course of the Danube, 
and then skirting the Black Sea to Constantinople.” There are 
political dangers which m: Ly interfere with this suggestion, but it 
is certain at all events that this route is passable, and may be 
tried. 

It is not at this point, however, that the difficulties will be 
believed to commence. It is admitted that a Railway from 
Belgrade to Constantinople may be constructed if required, It 
is from thence that the difficulties will be assumed by the 
public to begin. Yet what is it in reality that is required ? 
A line across a flat neck of land, considerably less than half 
the length of the Great Pacific Railw: ay, through a territory 
not more difficult to engineers, and with the advantage that 
yreat scheme does not. possess, of labour along its w hole route. 


* Since proved 
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From Constantinople to the head of the Gulf of Persia is but 
thirteen hundred miles. ‘To trace or define the precise route is 
almost as impossible as to prepare an estimate of the cubical feet 
of brickwork the culverts to be constructed may require. We 
admit at once the deficiency of our existing know ledge. There 
have been no levels taken, no surveys m: ade, no precise informa- 
tion collected of any description. ‘lo assume exact figures or a 
mathematical accuracy would therefore be practically to deceive. 
But while ignorant of these details, we are at least assured of cer- 
tain salient points. There is a practicable road. There is a 
means of commencing the line at many points, instead of beginning 
at both ends only. There is labour in abundance. ‘The route 
walked over, though not surveyed, would be from Scutari to Is 
Nikmid or Lzmid, a place with a popul: ition of 4,000, and known 
as the great resort for residents of Constantinople, wealthy enough 
to afford the luxury of a change of air. Thence the line would 
probably strike southward by the Valley of the Sakariah River, 
to Kskishehr keeping to the South of Sevrihissar and Balahissar, 
by Chunder to the South of Lake Touz by Iskil and Akserai, 
Soanli, and Kala Hissar to Malatich. Then emerging from the 
mountain pass of Kez Oglou it would strike the head of the Eu- 
phrates. From thence to Mesko, the country is one uninterrupted 
level plain. Thence, passing to the west of the Singar hills, or 
to the west of Lekrit, Aslaik and Bagdad, it would cross the canals 
which connect the Tigris and Euphrates, and finally passing 
Kornah at the confluence of those giant streams would terminate 
at the Persian Gulf. For one-half of the road it is evident 
we have a route which, however little known, has been travers- 
ed, crossed, and noted by civilized men. For the remainder we 
have the v calley of the Euphrates. Wherever, as a rule, a river can 
run, a Railway can be made, and through more than half the route 
it will run by the banks of important rivers. ‘Then as to the 
points at which the work may be commenced. At one point, 
Bir, the Euphrates, still navigable, is not a hundred miles from 
Scanderoon, one of the best and deepest ports in the Mediter- 
ranean, A short branch Railway would render the Euphrates 
almost as accessible as the Nile. Long before the Railway could 
be completed, a direct communication might be established be- 
tween Scanderoon and Bombay. By this road, also, men and ma- 
terials, navvies and iron, labourers and engines might be shot 
out upon the centre of the line. It might therefore be commenc- 
ed as it were at four ends at once, and the process of construe- 
tion be thus accelerated by at least one- half. ‘This section, too, 
opening as it does a new road between Bombay and the Mediter- 
ranean, may create a most important subsidiary traflic. It would 
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of course be the grand route for the merchants of the Italian 
States, and even perh: aps for French exports to India. The only 
remaining difficulty, the supply of labour, is simply a question of 
expense. We will imagine that the country itself can add no- 
thing in this respect ; that Arabs will not work for us as they did 
for Mr. Layard ; that the men who keep up the system of canals 
will laugh at Feringhee gold. Even then, if every labourer 
must be’ imported, the problem is easy of solution. © There are 
three entrances to the line. At Constantinople we all know 
there is labour. Even a Turk will work if he is well paid, and 
called an overseer. The rayahs will work at cuttings as readily 
as canals, at embankments as readily as roads. They will not be 
the less numerous because regularly paid, or the less industrious 
because exempt from what Curzon calls “stick ad libitum.” For 
the work to which they are mcompetent, we can employ the 
stronger races of the shore of the Black Sea, the men who now 
do the drudgery of the French encampment. For the centre 
points we shall have all the labour available by sea. The work is 
not like that on the barrage of the Nile. The climate is thorough- 
ly invigorating, and with the slightest care even Europeans can 
be employed for seven months in the year in the open air. At 
all times they can do the work they pertor m in India, the task of 
superintendence. For actual labour, we have all the races on the 
shores of the great inland sea. Fellahs may be hired. Black 
Jabour may be purchased from the African coast, and in a few 
months, two hundred thousand labourers could be colle eted on the 
Euphrates, For the Southern terminus, we have the men who are 
now working on the western lines of India, the labourers of Bom- 
bay and Cutch, Kattywar, Guzerat and Broach. The hordes 
of Chinese, moreover, who annually swarm off to California and 
Australia, to Siam and Singapore, can be as easily attracted to 
the Persian Gulf, and there are no better labourers in the world. 
In short, the whole attr resolves itself on this as on every 
other line into a mere question of expense. 

It is at the head of the Persian Gulf that the first section of the 
line may be said to end. The direct communication with E nes 
land may then be said to be established. The old route, the route 
which created Genoa and enabled the merchants of Venice to sup- 
port a State, is re-opened in the manner suited to the necessities of 
the nineteenth century. We have no longer to navigate half the 
world, and reach an island not five thousand miles off by a voyage 
of sixteen thousand miles. We have not even to traverse two 
sides of a triangle in order, by the Red Sea, to escape the still 
more devious course. But we have still an immense break in the 
great chain of communication, We have still a sea voyage of 
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1600 miles to the head of the Persian Gulf, still to tranship 


eoods and passengers, still to lose almost the entire advantage of 


great speed. Such a break does not enter into Mr. Stephenson’s 
scheme, and it is his determined persistence in the possibility of 
completing the line, which has brought on him the dangerous 
imputation of enthusiasm. It must pass to all appearance 
through Fars, Laristan, and Beloochistan, the most mountainous 
and rugged of Asiatic provinces. ‘To cross such a country, the 
line must be one vast tunnel, a work which all the powers of all 
Asia combined could never complete or pay for. The objections 
may be granted, yet Beloochistan like most other maritime coun- 
tries possesses a coast line, comparatively free from these difficul- 
ties. This line at least we can use and hold. We can reach 
every portion of it from the sea. We can lay down materials 
and men, guns and soldiers if necessary, as readily as in Bombay. 
We can kee ‘p the Railway as it were within the sound of our own 
cannon, and this accomplished the construction is a mere ques- 
tion of time and money. We have for this statement the au- 
thority of an able Envoy, and one of the first Geographers in the 
world, Many of their speculations may be rendered valueless by 
determination to keep within Turkish territory, but the remain- 
der are of the highest interest. 


Residency Persian Gulf, Bushire, 3rd September, 1850. 


“T have just received under a flying seal, the enclosed letter 
to your address from His Excellency Colonel Sheil, H. B. M’s 
Minister at the Court of Teheran, upon the subject of your pro- 
jected plan of a Railway from Vienna to the Indus. This com- 
munication was accompanied by a request from His Excellency, 
that I would add my own opinions to his remarks. 

“'The early transmission of Col. Sheil’s letter by a Steamer on 
the point of starting for Aden, would of itself preclude the possi- 
bility of giving the vast and import: mt plan contemplated by you, 
the ‘careful and minute consideration it calls for ; but were it 
otherwise, I fear that an uninterrupted residence of nearly thirty- 
one years in the East by necessarily depriving me of all acquain- 
tance with the subject ‘of Railways, must render any observa- 
tions I may make upon such an undertaking, of little if any 
value. 

“ As my knowledge of Persia is almost entirely confined to the 
sea coast of Fars and Laristan, I am unable to offer any opinion, 
derived from personal observation, upon the line proposed in your 
sketch, commencing from Bussorah, and passing through Khuzi- 
stan, Fars, Kerman “and Beloochistan. My limited acquaintance 
however with this route leads me to concur entirely with the re- 
marks made upon it by Colonel Sheil. I would however add, 
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that in respect to Beloochistan, even were the mountainous ranges 
in that country practicable for Railways, I fear that the absence 
of any established form of Government, combined with the hos. 
tile and lawless character of the different tribes occupying it, 
would alone form insuperable obstacles to the formation of a line 
to the Indus by that route. 

“As it is quite out of my power to add any thing to the very 
able and just observations made by an officer of the great expe- 
rience of Colonel Sheil, upon the application of Railways to the 
internal communications of Persia, 1 will make no further refer- 
ence to that part of the contemplated plan beyond remarking, 
that in a line from Shiraz to the port of Bunderabass by Jahram, 
through Laristan, I believe only one pass oflermg any material 
difficulty, would present itself. 

“Looking simply to the establishment of a continuous line of 
Railway from the Euphrates to the Indus, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the superior facilities for its construction offered by the 
route suggested by Colonel Sheil, along the belt of low land 
running by the sea coast of Fars, Laristan, and Mekran. 

“The obstacles to be overcome on this route, are those offered 
by the mountains approaching so close to the sea, as to leave no 
level for the formation of a Railway. | Between Bussorah and 
Ras Mundanee on the Mekran coast, only in one place, I believe, 
does a serious obstacle of this nature exist, namely from Nabend to 
Nershan a distance of about twenty miles on the coast of Fars. 
I do not however imagine this would offer any insuperable diffi- 
culties to the engineering skill and science now available. In 
many parts of this tract the population is very scanty, but the 
roving character of its inhabitants, and the ease with which any 
number of labourers could be transported from place to place by 
sea, would I think render this objection of no material conse- 
quence. 

“The erection of viaducts of some length would be necessary 
over the rivers running into the sea at Indian, Roodhillah, and 
Khor Zearut, on the coast of Fars, and that of Menow near Bun- 
derabass. Numerous small channels, which although dry in the 
summer, become rapid and impestuous streams during the cold 
and rainy seasons, would require to be bridged. 

“From cape Mundanee on the Mekran coast, the level belt 
of land contiguous to the Indian ocean, becomes more frequent- 
ly interrupted by mountains approaching the sea-shore. ‘These 
spots are noted below,* but whether they could be turned, crossed 
ever, or cut through, I am unable to say. 


. > . . 4 S$ 
Ras Mundanee, Ras Breefs, Rass Fursah, Ras Garnaw, Ras Koppah, Ras 
Pusoo, Ras Kutcheree, 
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‘Aided by the support and influence of the Persian Govern- 
ment, and the Imam of Muscat, 1 do not consider that, with 
the exception of the geographical obstacles above referred to, 
any very serious difficulties would be experienced in the construe- 
tion of a Railway from Bussorah to Cape Jask. In the vicinity 
of the Euphrates, and from Lingah to Minow on the Persian 
coast, the climate, at certain seasons, is decidedly insalubrious, 
but I do not think the intervening tracts would be found un- 
healthy. ‘The summer heats of the “low country, as far as Chur- 
bar on the Mekran coast, are very great; but this objection 
would I think, apply almost equally to the lower parts of Khuzi- 
stan, Kirman, Yezd and Beloochistan. The coast between Chur- 
bar and the Indus lying within the influence of the 8S. W. Mon- 
soon, Is comparatively cool, 

“T fear, however, that from Cape Jask to Pusseena along the 
sea-board of Mekran, great difficulties in the construction of 
Railway would be found to arise from the turbulent character 
and lawless habits of the Mekranees. ‘The small towns and 
forts which lie between the places above referred to, mostly 
acknowledge the rule of the Imam of Muscat, and are occupied 
by his garrisons. But beyond the walls of the forts, his High- 
ness does not possess theslightest authority ; all the power being 
im the hands of different petty and independent chiets. How far 
these might be influenced by presents and the prospect of gain 
from a large outlay of «: ipital, to aid instead of opposing the esta- 
blishment of a Railway through their respective districts, is a 
question on which, with my present information, I could not 
venture to offer an opinion, but from the numerous points Wappui 
afforded by the Imam’s forts, I consider this difficulty to be of 
infinitely less weight, than it would be in an attempt to penetrate 
to India through the interior of Beloochistan. Of the four ob- 
stacles indicated by Colonel Sheil in his letter to you, the first 
and fourth are those which would appear to apply more particu- 
larly to the line from Bussorah now under consideration. Not a 
fraction of the money required for the construction of the propos- 
ed Railway, can be looked for, from the countries thro’ which it 
runs. Neither would the commerce, nor traffic within those limits, 
pay the working expences of the line, much less leave a margin 
for profit. On ‘the other hand labor is cheap; meat about the 
same price as mentioned by Colonel Sheil ; fuel, generally speak. 
ing, is abundant, and in certain localities its price 1 is extreme- 
ly low ; bread is about twice as dear as it is in the interior. 

" The influenc e of the British Government along the line of coast 
from the embouchere of the Euphrates to Bunder ‘abass 1s great, 
while the facilities of transport for all descriptions of materic! by 
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sea, offers a most important advantage over a more inland route, 
The protection also which might be afforded by our n: wy on the 
various points where the line would touch the coast, is a consi- 
deration also worthy of remembrance in estimating’ the relative 
advantages of the different routes proposed. 

“These erude remarks, thus hastily thrown together, will not 
of course be taken by you beyond their worth. Were I to be ould. 
ed by my own imperfect light on the subject of Railways, | should 
be inclined to pronounce “the igantic proposition of running: a 
line of Railway through European ‘Turkey, Asia Minor and Persia, 
as altogether impracticable ; but when I hear of the wonderful re- 
sults produced by the judic ious application of money, science, and 
energy in the present day, I feel it would be presumption in me 
to assert the impossibility of bringing the projected plan to a 
successtul issue. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) LL. Henne t. 


Camp near Teheran, July 26th, 1890. 


a Sir,—Various circumstances, among others a desire to make 
enquiry, have prevented an earlier reply to your letter relative to 
the establishment of a Railway through Persia. 

“ My life in this country has been passed in the northern 
part of Persia, and 1 therefore am incompetent to offer an opi- 
nion, derived from personal observation, of the advantages of the 
contemplated line in your sketch. 

“The proposed line beginning at Bussorah, appears to run 
through Khuzistan, Fars, Kerman to Beloochist: an, passing pro- 
bably through the towns of Ramhoormuz, Behbah: in, Sheeraz, 
and ‘Kerman. 

“As far as Ramhoormuz or even Behbahan there do not seem 
to be any insurmountable geographical difficulties ; the country 
is fl at but there is se arcely any population. 

‘From thence to Kerman and even to the borders of Beloo- 
pew an, there is a succession of mountains, impracticable, if the 
absence of any scientific knowledge on the subject permits me 
to offer a conjecture, for R: Lilway purposes. ‘The province of 
Kerman is most scantily supplied with inhabitants. 

“ Setting aside the consideration of the diffic ulty imposed by 
mountainous tracts, there are the other impediments offered by 
the expense and bail of the transport of materials to these unfre- 
quented spots. The whole line, however, is more or less accessible 
from the ports of Mohemmera, Bushire and Bunderabass. 

“ T propose for your cousides ‘ation a different line. 
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“ From Mohemmera (near Bussorah) to the Indus there is a 
low level belt of land of varying width, which runs alone the 
sea, separating the latter from the highlands of Laristan, Fars, 
Kerm: in, and Beloochistan. 

‘The word level has probably exceptions, but if mountains 
do in any part extend to the sea, which is not unlikely in Laris- 
tan, they are at all events of infinitely less account than those 
before mentioned; and assuming that there are places imprac- 
ticable for Railway operations, the sea is at all events at hand 
for transport by steamer to the spot where the line has been re- 
sumed. 

Any speculations are unnecessary of the immense advantage 
of the vicinity of the sea for all purposes connected with the con- 
struction, maintainance, and preservation of the line. 

“The chef objections which occur to me with regard to this 
line compared with any more northern line, are the great heats 
of the climate during: certain months, its insalubrity at the same 
period, and its distance from the commerce of the northern and 
centrals part of Persia. 

“ Bagdad and Bussorah are not great marts of Persian com- 
merce. The great line, especially for the commodities of Europe, 
is through Tabreez and 'Tehr: an, and thence to Ispahan and cen- 
tral Persia, or to Meshed and Toorkistan and Affehanistan. 

“There may be reasons independent of commerce for conduct- 
ing the line of the Railway to Bagdad and Bussorah ; perhaps 
the level of the country between those places and Constantino- 
ple, may be the chief inducement, and a very important induce- 
ment it is, for making the selection, but commerce both internal 
and foreign, and consequently intercourse among the people, 
would seem to claim a preference for the se lection of more 
northern parts of Persia for the course of the Railway. 

“From Erzeroom in Turkish Armenia to Meshed, and from 
thence to Herat, and Candahar, the road is a continued line of 
valleys of varying breadth. In general language it may be call- 
ed level, but there are numerous interruptions of mountains ; whe- 
ther sal obstructions can be avoided by a cireuit, whether they 
could be perforated by tunnels, or whether it would be necessary 
to effect their passage by ordinary wheeled carriages, | am not 
prepared to say. 

“ T will give you a slight outline, /rom memory and personal ob- 
servation, of the road from Erzeroom to Shahrood Bestam, 240 
miles east of Tehran. 

“Soon after leaving Erzeroom there is a rather high but not 
rugged pass to be crossed ; it is accomplished on horsebac k in 
about two hours. From thence to Dar (45 miles) the valley 1s 
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undul: ting. Dar is a pass not unlike the one already described, 
and requires two hours to cross. a to Bayazeed the country 
is the same as before, but near Razlee Gool the frontier of 
Persia, there is a pass, long but ae rugged, to be crossed ; it takes 
about two hours ; then to Khow the country , part of the way, un- 
dulates consider ably, being almost entitled to be called hilly ; there 
is then a bad rugged pass to be crossed, but of which I believe 
the ruggedness can be evaded by a circuit, the road from thence 
to Tabreez is level. ‘Tabreez is nearly hous hundred miles from 
Erze room. 

‘Twenty miles from Tabreez, there is a steep but not bad pass, 
whic h requires an hour and a half on horseback to cross, thence 
to Kaplan Koh, eighty miles, is an undulating rather hilly coun- 
try. Kapli in Koh Is a high pass, not steep or rugged, which on 
horseback is crossed in two and a half hours. A fe ‘w miles before 
reaching the pass of Kaplan Koh there is a town called Miana, near 
which is the broad bed of a river which in spring is overllowed. 
A viaduct would, I conjecture, be required here. © From Kaplan 
Koh, for forty miles to Ze njan, the country indulates. From Zen- 
jan to Tehran the ground is nearly level. The distance between 
Tabreez and ‘Tehran is nearly four hundred miles. 

“From Tehran to Shahrood Bestram, a distance of two hundred 
and fifty miles, there is one long pass, which is not high and more 
resembles a defile. The rest of ‘the road is good. From Shahrood 
Bestam to Meshed, and from thence to Herat, the road is deserib- 
ed to me to be of the same character in general as that of which I 
have attempte “l to give an account. 

“Tf the passage of the line through Affghanistan is not consi- 
dered feasible, there would be no special object: i in bringing it to 
Tehran ; after leaving Zenjan it might be continued to Cashan or 
Ispahan, and from cither of these places, through a comparatively 
level country, to Yezd and Kerman. 

“No doubt, however, before coming to a determination what 
road should be adopted, an engineer of experience would ascertain 
the feasibility of any line be fore making a selection. 

* Any expectation of pecuniary aid’ from the Government or 
people of this country would I consider, be futile. ‘The Govern- 
ment is too poor, and the people have neither the foresight nor 
energy to contribute to an undertaking of which the advantages 
are prospective and uncertain. <A Persian thinks only of the 
present hour. 

“There is probably a mistake in your estimate of the distance 
between Bussorah and the confines of Beloochistan ; Kight hun- 


a miles would be a nearer approximation than (se <i dred 
mules, 
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“The Government of Persia, would I consider, contribute by 
every of her means than pecuniary aid to the success of the pro- 
ject. The people in general too would rejoice in the establish- 
ment of a powerful instrument of which the *y have heard so much, 
and such wonders, particularly when they found themselves par- 
taking in the advantages atte nding? a large outlay of capital. 
The only class likely to be opposed to it is that of the carriers, 
muleteers, and camel-me n, before the discovery of the fact that 
their business and profits would be augmented by the introdue- 
tion of Railroads into this country. 

“The chiet obstacles to be overcome, seem to be,—Ist, the 
large sum of money required ; 2nd, the phy sical obstacles opposed 
by mountains ; 3rd, the scanty popul: ition throughout nearly the 
whole of the line, and the entire absence of inhabitants in many 
parts of the line: the latter inconvenience prevails to not a small 
extent ; 4th, the difficulty of preserving the works and rails among 
barbarous and lawless tribes. 

“Ist. The want of money cannot be remedied by Persia her- 
self. I may remark that labour and food are exceedingly cheap 
in money ; 6lbs. of bread are to be had commonly for two pence, 
the same quantity of mutton for ten pence—the daily hire of a 
labourer is about seven pence. Fuel is scarce and dear. There 
are coal beds near Tehran ; and in other parts of Persia it is like- 
ly research would be attended with success. 

“2nd. I do not possess the science necessary for indicating the 
extent of the difficulties offered by mountains. If, however, you 
ean carry a Railway “through the Nepalese range of the Hima- 
laya,” there is nothing i in Persia which you cannot surmount. 

“Srd. I can suggest no method of vanquishing this obstacle ; 
it would however be less felt if a northern line were selected. 

“4th. This danger is one of those which are more formidable 
at a distance than close at hand. The danger, however, does exist, 
and to a considerable extent. There is comparatively little high- 
way robbery in Persia. 

“If I were to offer a general opinion of the feasibility of this 
project, I would say, that it is an undert aking of immense diffi- 
culty, but that neverthless these difficulties w ould yield to money, 
patience, science, and energy. Scanty and remote profit forms of 
course no small portion of ‘the diftie ulty of overcoming the want 
of funds ; moreover, any expectation of profit, unless a large share 
of the transit trade of India and Europe were turned into this 
channel, would be a chimera. The productions, trade and inter- 
nal indepowanen of Persia alone are not of such a nature and extent 
as to authorize the least hope of profit derived from such sources 
alone. 
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cy recommend you to address yourself to S Ss Sir John MeNeil, 
Granton House, Edinburgh, formerly Minister in this country, 
from whom you will receive the ablest opinion in this subject. 

“T have left this letter open for the perusal of Colonel Hennell, 
Resident in the Persian Gulf, whom I have also requested to put 
himself in communication with you. ‘The opinion of that officer 
will be of value to you in forming an estimate of the feasibility 
of the line along the shore of the Persian Gulf, the knowledge of 
Colonel Hennell of the entire of that coast being most extensive.” 

(Signed) Justin Suvir. 


The ease then stands thus. To establish the direct commu- 
nication between India and England, requires only the comple- 
tion of a line of 500 miles from Belorade to Const: antinople, 
and of another of thirteen hundred miles from Constantinople 

Korna, The former runs through a civilized country with 
a great and half developed trade, and a passenger traflic li- 
mited only by the existing means of conveyance. The latter 
runs half through rich countries, half through the poor but fer- 
tile valley of a mighty river, with the ocean at each end, and 
an easy communic ation with ‘the Mediterranean in the middle, 
with labour procurable at all four termini, and carrying: its 
own men, materials and iron. Is this impossible ? The line 
from Caleutta to Bombay via Agra is longer? ‘The line of the 
Great Pacifie will pass through: a more difficult and less in- 
habited country. The lines of Western America are almost as 
far from the supply of labour, and the lines of Germany are far 
less accessible from the ocean. 

Turn we to the political obstacles to success. It is these 
which will weigh most heavily with the public, because it is 
these which are the most shadowy and ill defined. Vague 
ideas of French hostility and Russian resistance, of Turkish iner- 
tia and Persian obstinacy will float: through the Ene@lish mind. 
The route, it is true, traverses but four indepe ndent sovereienties, 
but the world it is alleged wili be interested in its completion. 
It will, too, benefit England, and that is suflicient to arouse the 
sleepless jealousies of the Continent. Will Austria and France 
unite for the advantage of England? Will Russia endure 
to see India placed finally beyond her grasp? Will Turkey 
bear to have her dominions traversed at. will by the heretic 
and the Frank? If so, the Millenium is indeed approaching, 
and we mi: Ly lay aside Railway projects in the hope of the 
dawn of a yet brighter day. We admit the apparent force of 
many of these objections, ‘but we believe that like the physi- 
cal difficulties, they will, on examination, be found to be un- 
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real. But one power has any interests permanently hostile to 
the Railway. One more is doubtful, but the objections may in 
this instance be overcome, and the remaining two have a strong 
and direct interest in its completion. 

The desire of the French Government alone is doubtful. The 
route via Marseilles is held to be of great importance to the 
welfare of the empire. We do not speak only of the revenue 
obtained from the heavy postage upon Indian letters, or of the 
advantages derived from the reckless expenditure of a few An- 
elo-Indians en route. Both would be resigned in a moment if 
such were the will of the present Emperor of the French. 


But the alteration of the route might affect the importance of 


Marseilles. The intense desire of successive French Govern- 
ments to create ports has repeatedly affected the policy of the 
country. In their efforts to this end they carry out the French 
idea that organization can change even the operation of natural 
laws. ‘Trade is to be fostered, protected, aided by bounties, exemp- 
tions, differential duties. Commerce is to be attracted by special 
treaties, by legislation, by privileges, by anything in short except 
non-interference. They will not readily surrender a traflie im- 
portant to the greatness of Marseilles. But it is by no means 
ascertained that Marseilles will lose. She will gain a direct route 
to Bagdad, Constantinople, and the Persian Gulf, a trade worth 
tenfold what the present carrying trade can be. Or, even if this 
anticipation prove incorrect, if the new accessibility of all Tur- 
key prove to be of no value, France cannot lose. Boulogne and 
Calais will become what Marseilles essays to be. The transit traf- 
fic will pass through France even more completely than at present. 
Instead of a section of the passengers, French Railways will con- 
vey them all. Instead of a portion of our letters, the French Post 
may impose its charges upon the whole of the vast correspondence 
of the Kast. Instead of the packages, small and few, which now pro- 
ceed by the Marseilles route, all the light and valuable goods will 
pass through French territory. Indirectly also she will gain. 
Her trade along the great Ime must be largely increased. She 
is nearer to the Euphrates than England, and for many reasons 
more apt perhaps to succeed in an Oriental trade. She st rength- 
ens her hold upon Turkey, her chances of sharing the great 
spoil which may one day fall to the lot of the Great Powers, 
What little jealousy may still remain will, we believe, be extin- 
guished by the supreme political advantage of the line, an ad- 
vantage to which we have not as yet alluded. 

To the empire of Austria, the Railway can bring only profit. 
It secures the carrying traffic of which it has for centuries been 


desirous. Trieste is within three days’ steam of Scanderoon, and 
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when the line is complete within ten days’ journey of Bombay. 
Such a communication would almost compensate for the ab- 
sence of harbours and fleets which the House of Hapsburg has 
striven so long in vain to overcome. The offscourings of the 
trade of the East and the Levant make Trieste a port. What 
will the city become when that trade is poured in full stream in- 
to her lap, when Trieste is what Venice was, a medium of inter- 
course between Asia and the continent. Austria, too, like France 
enjoys to the full the advantage of which we are : about to speak, 

‘wo powers remain, the one absolutely hostile to the project, 
the other absolutely desirous to press it to completion. The 
Russian Government, it cannot be disguised, will indefatigably 
oppose the plan. And it will oppose it for the very reason which 
renders it so valuable to Turkey, and acceptable to the remainder 
of the world. It secures at once and for ever the independence 
of the Sultan. No power will endure to see the charge of the 
Highway of the world pass into the hands of any but a second- 
rate potentate. The Railway, onee constructed, must be the chan- 
nel of communication between Europe and Asia, the great artery 
through which the pulses of Asiatic trade must throb for ever- 
more. ‘To permit any one power to monopolize that line, is to 
pl we the commercial life of the world ev ery instant at its mercy. 
The stoppage of the road would suspend trade and injure credit 
from London to Canton, would do more to injure the prosperity 
of Europe than a century of warfare. 

While the independence of Turkey thus becomes even more 
vitally important than at present, the means of securing that 
independence are multiplied indefinitely. Whatever may be 
the part taken by Austria in the present war, one fact remains 
undoubted. She would arm rather than permit Russia to pos- 
sess Constantinople. She may be paralyzed for the moment 
by the slumbering discontents of her half-cemented provin- 
ces. She may trim and turn, and change her external po- 
liey in obedience to internal impulses upon which Englishmen 
are scarcely competent to entertain even an opinion. She may 
be well inclined, not unnaturally, to see other powers bear the 
burden and the heat, the toil and the expenditure of the battle of 
the world. But it is only while they remain battling that she 
can remain quiescent. The conquest of Constantinople is :'the death 
warrant of the House of Hapsburg. Environed by an Empire 
which at one and the same moment could attack her in Gallicia 
and the Adriatic, could pour armies along the road to Vienna, 
and rouse the Lombards to rebellion, she would retain an exis- 
tence as independe nt as that of the Nizam. Her only resource 
would be one of those convulsive despairing efforts which Austria 
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is perhaps of all countries the one least competent to make. This 
great truth was fully appreciated in the beginning of the war, and 
sentences like those above penned were popularly attributed to 
Prince Metternich. Austria could never be otherwise than will- 
ing to protect Constantinople, and from the completion of this 
Railway the power of protection would rest in her own hands. 
The Railway complete, and Austria favourable, Constantinople is 
absolutely impregnable. From London, from Paris, from Vienna 
armies might be poured into her walls. The foundries of Aus- 
tria, France, and England would be as available as the cannon of 
the Seraglio. The artillery of three countries might in three 
days be concentrated on that single spot. Nor is this all. From 
the other end of the line, the boundless resources of the Indian 
Empire would be as readily available. Cannon and munitions of 
war, Light Cavalry and Mussalman Regiments, officers trained 
to eastern warfare, and engineers acclimatized under an eastern 
sun, might be transported in seven days to the Dardanelles. The 
material resources of the empire itself, which it is now so difficult 
to concentrate, would have a mode of access to the capital. All 
the strength of Russia, were it revived by twenty years of peace, 
and concentrated upon this one object, could never conquer a city 
thus defended. The problem, the solution of which now taxes 
the energies of the world, would then be solved, and the Sultan, 
really freed from the awe of his gigantic neighbour, might stride 
steadily and rapidly forward on the opening path of improvement. 
The armed strength of the civilized world would be available at 
this spot, and the nations, secure that the keys of Europe were in 
their own hands, betake themselves once more to the prosecution of 
the arts of peace. Compared with the material guarantee to be thus 
obtained the Four Points are shadowy defences. Even the disarma- 
ment of Russia in the Euxine could never afford the same perfect 
ground of confidence and reliance. That Russia will resist we 
cannot hesitate to believe. The wit of her statesmen is too keen, 

not to perceive at once the fatal obstacle such a Railway will 

present to her ambitious schemes. It is therefore doubly neces- 

sary to seize a time when her resistance will avail nothing, will 

be rather a sound and valid reason for proceeding rapidly with 

the undertaking. It is therefore xow, at once, that it should be 

commenced. We all know that however much Russia may be 

humiliated, however much her power may be restrained during 

the war, peace will find her almost as powerful asever. Her 
counsels will still be listened to, her influence at the seraglio 
still be almost irresistible. That she will spare no efforts, and no 

money to interrupt the grand result we all know. That she will 
even at the eleventh hour be successful, we have all but too much 
reason to believe. We must therefore forestall her revival, hurry 


Maxcu, 1856- b 
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forward the work, and rest satisfied that once complete, it will not 
be in mortal power again to destroy the connection between 
two great continents. When the first locomotive from Caleutta 
reaches Calais, the freedom of Europe from the Cossacks will haye 
been secured. 

That these ideas have been accepted by the leading statesmen 
of Europe, we will now begin to prove. We quote from a private 
diary suflicient to prove the efforts which have been made to as- 
certain their sentiments, and the success with which those eflorts 
have been attended. 


Paris, 237d Feh, Wednesday. 


“T deferred sending this until I could report the result of to- 
days visits. Half an hour with the King at his own request 
elicited the most cordial assurance of support in any way in his 
power, and the enclosed is a copy of the suggestion he is to refer 
to the Minister of Public Works, to report upon. He gave let- 
ters for the Belgian Charge d’aflaires at Constantinople, and ex- 
pressed himself in terms which shew his earnestness and sincerity. 

“ T saw to-day the Turkish Ambassador here, who entirely 
concurs in and appreciates the measure, gave much sound counsel 
respecting the Turkish arrangements, having resided there some 
years. He is a Belgian, and has just come down to me with the 
letters he promised for the Minister for foreign affairs, and the 
Grand Vizier at Constantinople. He has a very thorough ap- 
preciation of the entire bearings, and deems it a measure which both 
Turkey and Austria will use great exertions to accomplish ; advises 
caution in respect of Russia at first, saw Lord Howard de Walden 
again; he wishes to hear the result from Constantinople, and 
begged me to see Prince Metternich, who was very anxious to 
know something more on the subject than he had told him ; ad- 
vised first step in Turkey to be a special interview with the Sul- 
tan, as he possessed decision and energy ; valued the English al- 
lance, and would very probably act promptly in the matter; in 
any case his views would regulate the steps of his Ministers.” 

“Called on Prince Metternich ; long interview ; at once under- 
stood full benefits to be obtained ; promised his aid inall ways as 
a measure invaluable to Austria and Turkey; he would write to 
Prince Schwartzenberg at Vienna where I should find my wishes 
anticipated, and if, as he expected, Schwartzenbere understood 
and entered into the plan, he (Metternich,) would at once write to 
all his friends, and put himself out of the way to aid so important 
a work ; saw no reason for apprehension of Russia; will endeavour 
to advance the matter in Turkey ; begged me to write to him as 
I proceed, and not to hesitate if I thought he could in any way 
help me. 
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‘Thus much for the first foreign Government appealed to ; 
the sanction and eoncurrence of the British Government is now 
supported by the Belgian, and before reaching Constantinople, 
if the other intermediate States ac quiesce, it should have its weight 
in the consideration.” 

With best wishes and regards believe me ever, 

Yours most sincerely, 
(Signed) Row1Lanp MacponaLp SrerHEnson, 


“T leave Paris to night for Strasbourg, Munich and Franefort, 
and now send you a short note of the French progress. 


“From Lord Norm: umby IL obtained letters to the Minister of 


Public Works which secured an interview this morning, and also 
another with Prince Callimaki the Turkish Ambassador in Paris. 

“The Minister was frank, declared the interest felt in the 
retention of the route by Marseilles ; admitted the object to be 
one of great importance, and that to England, Germany, Austria, 
and Turkey there could be no question of the value of such a 
work but France was least interested. He was satisfied the line 
would be through France as preferable to Belgium eventually. 
The French Government can not aive money or guarantees, but 
when the time shall come for considering the det ails of a tre aty 
and tariff, they will be fully prepared to regard it in a fair and 
hberal spirit, but they ought not, and are not in a position, 
to take any steps at present in the matter. He is to consider 
the subject and took the memorandum with that view, which 
had reference to a commission being appointed to entertain the 
subject. 

“My object is quite attained here. I never looked for active 
interference from this Government, in consequence of the Mar- 
seilles interest, but my communication, and the opinion of the 
result to France instead of Belgium which the Minister enter- 
tains, is enough ; it prevents any future idea of France having 
been overlooked or disregarded. 

“ Prince Callimaki on the other hand entered cordially into the 
subject, has a thorough knowledge of Turkey, considers that 
Russian interference will not be allowed to embarrass such a 
work as this, and gave me letters to the Grand Vizier and Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs at Constantinople as he says they are 
the most able men in the empire; gave some valuable sugges- 
tions as to the route by the Balkan, and thought that if a com- 
mencement could be made between Constantinople and Adria- 
nople, and between Seutari and Isnikmid, (on both there 1s 
a large trade) it would settle the question, the value to Turkey 
cannot be overrated, begged me to write to him periodically, 
and of progress, and if he could ever otherwise advance the 
work, 
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“ This is the substance of the French progress and is all I ex- 
pected or required. 
“ You shall hear again from Franctort, from 


hand 


Yours most sineerely, 


(Signed) Rownanp MacponaLp SrerHensoy, 


) 

/ 
7 ,’ 

Brussels, 20th February. 


« Dear Str—The Ambassador here, is Lord Howard de Walden, 
who has taken very great interest in the subject. He had writ- 
ten letters of introduction for me to the Minister of Public Works, 
and communicated with the King, who has sent to say he wishes 
to see me, and has fixed tomorrow tor the interview. He ts deeply 
interested in the matter, will render all the aid in his power, and 
will probably give additional credentials to the Belgian represen- 
tatives, at the other Courts to promote the object in every way. 
Prince Metternich is here,—heard of it,—and approved of it 
strongly, as a most important measure. Lord Howard expressed 
a wish to hear from me the progress made from time to time, 
and sent one of the Secretames of the Legation with me to the 
Turkish Chargé here, who is an enlightened Belgian, and whom 
I see to morrow. 

“ T enclose a copy of a memorandum as to the course to be 
adopted, of which Lord Howard approves, and considers that the 
reference would be made to Mr. Rollin the Minister of Public 
Works, who would do it justice. It appears that Ostend is a 
source of expence, to the State, and that it is a favourite town with 
the King, who both for the results to Ostend, and to the entire 
state of Germany as well as Belgium, is really strongly interested 
in the prospect held out. 

“ Let me hear from you, whether the suggestion for the Bel- 
gian Government is sufficient, or whether I shall add to it, and 
if there is time let me hear, addressed to the care of Messrs. 
Galagnani a Paris, if you can write by return of post, as to any 
especial suggestions for Paris. If you write afterwards send to 
care of Baron Rothschild Vienna, and on Turkish matters, I shall 
be most thankful for a few lines from you: Murray and Colburn 
the publishers, have both works on Turkey in the press. Should 
you see them they may deserve cursory perusal, There appears 
to be some decided and energetic movement just now required on 
the part of the Sultan, and this will afford the opportunity. If 
Sir Straford Canning takes up the matter as energetically and 
cordially as the English Ambassador has done here, it will be 
a subject of congratulation, and there is reason to expect it,” 


The next step was Munich : 
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Munich, March 5th. 


“My pear Sir,—TI wrote you from Paris in haste when I was 
leaving for Strasbourg. 1 only cursorily referred to the communica- 
tion with Prince Callim: iki, which was satisfactory , as he interested 
himself much in it—and is considered to be an able man. lle gave 
me strong letters to Constantinople, advised crossing by a boat 
bridge, and not thinking of a fixture. Knew the nature and 
extent of the existing trade between Constantinople and Adria- 
nople, and between Scutari and Isnikmid,—fully assured that 
it would render a line there as a beginning, remunerative ; had 
seen the iron mines worked by Government—about Nessa So- 
phia, and Philippoli, which yielded good metal—and believed 
eoal was in abundance, extending all along the coast of the Black 
Sea, from the Danube mouths to the Straits, and projecting: far 
into the Black Sea; considered the Balkan an engineering ditli- 
culty by no means insuperable, aud the country between Akserai 
and Sovera in Asiatic Turkey, hilly and uneven—the rest all 
level, and easily adapted to Railway purposes ; it had been intend- 
el to re-open an old Roman eanal which united the Danube 
with the Black Sea, and saved a detour, but it had not been 
begun yet. He considered that Turkey was a rich country 
which only required such a work as this to shew what it contain- 


ed, and that it had never yet had the opportunity of shewing of 


what it was capable. He took a great deal of trouble, and ap- 
peared very confident that if ste: ily followed up, there can be 
no doubt of Turkey’s cordial concurrence. He thought that per- 
haps the Balkan might be avoided, by following the course 
of the Danube, alone the canal line, and ‘then skirting the Black 
Sea to Constantinople. These are however questions of detail 
for the future. He thinks also that it would be necessary for the 
work to be done by public companies with Government support, 
and not by the Government itself, in an undertaking of this na- 
ture. 

“The interval has been occupied in visiting Francfort, Stutt- 
gardt, and Munich. At the former, Baron Rothschild, who ad- 
mitted the importance of the work, and promised his aid in 
any way required. He thought nothing could just now be de- 
termined for Germany—there being no Diet, and only the tem- 
porary commission appointed by Austria and Russia, which acts 
until Ist May—when a genet ral settlement is hoped for ; wil 
be glad to hear as soon as he ean be in any way useful in pro- 
moting so valuable a work, of the worth of which every year, as 
the constituent links are completed, will bear fuller testimony ; 
introduced me to Mr. Beil and Mr. Tenes, the latter one of the 
chief engineers on the Continent, who gave several suggestions 
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as to the particular course of the route, which would be most ad- 
vantageously pursued in Germany. 

Saw Lord Cowley, who felt the full value of the work, which 
he rect er deserving of all possible support. Germany just 
now too distracted to take active steps in it; named intention 
of Austria, by a meeting at Francfort to senate consolidation of 
commercial interests of all Germany and Austria; would in- 
troduce me to Baron Kubek, the Austrian Commissioner, or as 
my time pressed, would communicate with him on the subject, 
and would do all I requested. 

“ Lord Cowley had been in Turkey, and considered the time 
most opportune for the suggestion. Austria wants a new outlet, 
—which by the Danube is controlled by the Russians—and 
Turkey would well understand the value of such a line through 
the country. Plans had been formerly proposed for a line from 
Constantinople to Belgrade—and Sir 8. Canning had interested 
himself, on account of the benefit to acerue to Turkey ; regarded 
the work generally as by no means difficult, save the Balkan, 
which was an engineering question of probably some cost ; it is 
a magnificent work ; its results cannot be overrated—and he will 
be glad to hear from and aid me in any way to promote it. As 
revards the funds for such works, the only scruple Turkey will 
have is to be found in the innate indisposition to raising a loan, 
because it involves the necessity for sequestrating territorial 
security—but the advantages to be derived in this instance must 
have weight with them. 

“ At Stuttgardt, called Sir Alex. Malet, who on learning that 
I was pressed for time, at once accompanied me to Count Wil- 
lam of Wurtemburg, an engineer officer of great intelligence, 
and a very able man ; the subject had been already fully discussed, 
and its advantages recognized. He gave me reports, plans, maps 
and suggestions, in regard to the adoption of the lower road by 
Munich and Staltzburg in leu of by Nuremburg, which are of 
value. Ile promised at once to give in a resumé, all the points 
which occurred to him as of possible usefulness, and that a report 
should be prepared as requested. 

“'The Wurtemburg Government had not found their lines pay 
so well as had been expected, and any probable increase of traffic 
would materially affect their interests. He mentioned the influ- 
ence of Austria and Prussia in the decision as omnipotent, but 
considered that it might serve the object, that the views of the 
lesser States should be viven; he had urged the construction of 
Railways there in and since 18: 37, and felt that their adv antage 
could scarcely be overrated ; considered his services at my disposal 
Foe any way [ could point out by which he could promote the 
Q yect, 
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“Sir A. Malet expressed himself as strongly in regard to his 
readiness to follow up the measure when and how required. 

© March 5th reached Munich, saw Mr. Milbanke, who will ob- 
tain the required report upon the enquiry contained in my paper, 
regretted my short stay as he would have introduced me to the 
Minister. 

“Mr. Milbanke has just called, while I am writing, to say he 
has seen the Minister, that not only can there be no objection to 
what is asked, but they will readily name a commission for the 
purpose, and Mr. Milbanke promised to press it on, as Govern- 
ment matters here move so slowly, but he considered the view of 
Austria would be conclusive, and that what I did at Vienna 
would very much influence all the minor States. 

“Mr. Milbanke at first thought it a work which could not be 
executed, but altered his views; he had spoken to one of the Go- 
vernment architects who had built most of the town, and he 
considered the work could be done, and at a much less sum than 
was usually supposed. 

“T am obliged to leave Berlin out altogether, and as it is I 
find that starting again to-night late, I shall be fifty hours get- 
tine to Vienna, and | I have oreat fears of the steamers sailing: at 
times both to and from Constantinople, which will enable me to 
be in Kgypt in time. I am, therefore, losing no time, and the 
more especially as I know how much depends upon a strong 
effort bemg made at Vienna and Constantinople. You may be 
assured, it ‘shall not be w anting. 

“1 shall therefore write to Lord Westmoreland at Berlin, but 
I regret much to be prevented going, though Prussia has less to 
do with it than others, and, Austria concurring, I expect Prussia 
will not hold out, even if so disposed. 

Believe me, 
With best regards to be, ever, 
My dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
(Signed) Row.anp MacponaLb STEPHENSON, 
Tuesday evening, 


March 5, 1850. J 
Vienna, March 11th, 1850. 


“ My pear Sir,—I reached = on the Sth and leave early to- 
morrow morning for Trieste, reaching that port on the night of 
the 13th and sailing on the 1 ith for Const: antinople. 

“The result of my visit here has been entirely in accordance 
with what I have uniformly experienced. Nothing could exceed 
the friendly spirit in which the measure has been considered. 
Lord Ponsonby has taken much trouble about it, and M. de Brick, 
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the Minister of Commerce and Public Works promised me not 
only that the commission should be appointed, but that an early 
and earnest report shall be made on the subject; that the Aus- 
trian Government would do all in their power to aid and promote 
so important a work, and that I might fully depend that they 
would not be behind- hand on their part, that the line between 
Vienna and Munich would be made probably very soon; that 
the line from Pesth was also determined on to the frontier, and 
only differed from that laid down by me, in extending a little 
further to the eastward, to embrace Azegedon, Tameschwar and 
Orsowa, entering Turkish territory at about 22° 30’ of longitude 
instead of near Belgrade. 

“ Rothschilds here, as at Paris and Franefort, will be ready to 
render any aid in such a cause, but think that Turkey will con- 
tract no loans, nor do they need it; there is no want of funds, 
and when required, the local houses furnish them, and arrange 
afterwards with other Continental houses; considered the work 
magnificent but almost inconceivable of realization, but knew 
nglish energy too well to apprehend that it would not be car- 
ried out. 

“ Lord Ponsonby asked if he should speak frankly, both re- 
specting Austria and Turkey, where he had been for some years ; 
suggested all the possible obstacles of the state of Hungary, the 
want of present means, the absorbing interest of constitution 
framing, and in Turkey, the apprehension of that large party re- 
presenting the ancient regimé who considered every F step in ad- 
vance as opposed to the Koran, and as sapping the foundations 
of the empire, and the general indisposition to great and rapid 
changes; but he admitted that the objections were all answered 
by the fact that nothing was demanded but to consider and 
report upon the plan ; that it was not a measure of to- day or to- 
morrow, but of the earliest opportune period that should offer ; 
and that as the best interests of both countries would be mate- 
rially promoted by it, there would probably be a disposition to 
co-operate in high quarters, and promised to invite the Turkish 
Ambassador, whom he had known for many years as an able 
man, to meet me at dinner. Had known the parties engaged in 
the ‘Euphrates expedition, and understood from them that so 
far from opposing, they would render any aid in obtaining im- 
proved means of transit for their trade. 

“ Mr. Musurus, the Turkish Ambassador, will lend his aid to the 
utmost in a matter for which, if the funds can be found in Tur- 
key it would undoubtedly accomplish a great moral revolution as 
beneficial as the best friends of Turkey could desire, and sends 
introductions to the Prince of Samos, whose influence is consi- 
dered to be admitted by the Sultan, 
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“Mr. Samuel, an attaché to the Embassy had travelled through 
Asia Minor in most directions, and believed that by coasting the 
Black Sea to Livas and turning south by Diarbekir and the Ti- 
gris, the hilly country would be entirely avoided from Scutari to 
Bussorah, though it would add to distance, confirmed the account 
of excellent coal mines existing, but farther south of the Black 
Sea than described by Prince Callimaki—still bordering it—and 
that copper mines are worked, but very carelessly, though the ores 
are rich and the metal abundant. 

“Mr. Mayern, oflicer in charge of Railways and Public Works, 
confirmed intention of Austria to complete Munich line and Pesth 
continuation to Turkish frontier, and saw no difficulty in regard 
to European States ; could not expect that the common description 
of goods would go by Rail, but finer kinds, and a large passenger 
communication would be opened. 

“Mr. B. Weckersheim, the banker who had originally enabled 
the proprietors of Austrian Lloyds to establish it, was sure not only 
of Austrian good will as far as concerned Austrian work, but also 
of a readiness, if required, to aid Turkey in advancing ; but what 
would alone enable the concurrence of Turkey to be obtained 
would be that the English Government—if they desired to see it 
done—should either themselves or by sanctioning others to do so 
under their protection, let the whole work be done for the Turkish 
Government, and handed over to them complete, that they would 
pay readily for it, but would indefinitely defer the construction of a 
work themselves which entailed great exertion. He believed that 
there was no lack of funds, if the disposition exists. I have not 

called on Prince Schwartzenburg, as I hear he is occupied incessant- 
ly, and as Lord Ponsonby had not heard from him to say whether 
he wished to see me; the Ministers have already settled the view 
which will be taken by Austria, and I have just seen M. de Bach, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who could not receive me earlier 
than ten of to-night. He concurs fully with M. Brick, and en- 
tered very fully into the various bearings of the question ; regretted 
that England was not so well disposed to Austria as she had been 
believed. Austrian Turkish and English interests were identified, 
and promised that I should have the report, and any aid that 
Austrian Government could give to such a work, as would benefit 
every nation in Europe. I called on Mr. Bird, received from him 
such suggestions and advice as he could offer, and learn from him 
that the two Ministers, Briick and Bach, are highly esteemed as 
men of very superior qualifications, and carrying great and de- 
served weight. 
“Tt is now past twelve, and as I am to be up at half past four 
to-morrow, I shall make no apology for concluding. 
“T ought not to forget the polite intimation of one of those with 
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whom I have been in communication, that it is in England alone 
that men could be found with the mind to conceive, the daring to 
attempt, and the energy and perseverence to accomplish such a 
work as that under consideration. If that does not s atisfy us, as- 
suming it to be the real opinion of the speaker, why, it ought. ” 
Ever, my dear Sir, 
Vous most faithfully, 

(Signed) Rownanpn Macponaup STEPHENSON. 

Monday night, 12 o’clock, March 11th, 1850. 


Trieste, 237d March, 1850. 


Dear Str,—I enclose one of the continental maps shewing 
the seed lines, on which I have marked in red the cross 
line which at Francfort I learned from Mr. Tenis, the engineer, 
was contemplated through Luxembourg. The Hailbroom line 
is also shewn and the Grisling Ulm and Auesbure, both of 
which are only retarded by present unsettled state of  aflairs, 
the works are proceeding at Grisling. The Munich, Saltzburg, 
Lentz and Vienna ts deeided on by the Austrian eae nt, 
as well as that by Pesth, Ketskemt, Szedegon, Temeschwar, 
and Orsova to Widin, which is preferred to the more direct 
route. The line between Presbure and Wartzen is in pro- 
gress, as Is also the French line from Chalons to Strasburg. 

The map may be useful for referencee—though small. 

“Tam vexed to date hence, (Trieste) but found no alternative on 
my arrival. The steamer dele nine days to ¢ ‘onstantinople, and I 
should have left the d: ay I reached this, but M: ajor ‘Thornton, the 
Austrian Lloyds agent, assured me that I must give up either Con- 
stantinople, or the Indian Steamer, that if I even remained but one 
hour, I had not a possible chance of reaching Alexandria in time, 
as the steamers in winter are few and at long intervals. I asked, 
if the Turkish Government had any vessels i in which if disposed 
they could have given me a passage, but he said it was impracti- 
cable except by. going to India by the following steamer. I 
am more annoyed than I ean express—as I feel that my personal 
exertions are more needed in Constantinople than at any other 
place—but as I found it unavailing, I have sent the plans and 
large drawings on to Sir S. Canning to whom I have written 
fully—e xplaining the plans and course of proceeding proposed, 
and begging him for me to deliver the credentials to the Vizier 
and Ministe: ‘rs, and explain the subject. 

“T have written also to Mr. Briick, the Minister of Commerce 
at Vienna, to beg him to send to the C hargé at Constantinople, 
a. give the Turkish Government. the opinions and wishes of 

ustria, 


“] have written fully to Lord Westmoreland and to Mr. 
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Filmore at Berlin, and also to Lord Cowley, and the others at 
Brussels, Stuttgardt, &e. to bee the reports may be urged for- 
ward without delay, and transmitted to me in Caleutta, and 
upon them you shall have a resumé with the documents them- 
selves, and such engineering notes as I have had the opportunity 
to make. 

“Had I but myself to think of, I should have gone to Constan- 
tinople, and taken a fishing boat, or in some other way have got 
to Alexandria even at the 1 risk of missing the boat, but I feel my- 
self interdicted from imeurring’ more than ordin: ary risk as I have 
very many dependent on me. In one of Lord Bacon’s Essays he 
says :—“ He that hath wife and children hath given hostages to 
fortune, for they are impediments to great enterprises, either of 
virtue or mischief”? Now as my host: ages are much heavier and 
by no means limited to these, I fear that my wing's are —— 
effectually for good or ill. There i is, however, yet a ‘Tittle hope at 
the bottom of the box—and with your good aid, and steady sup- 
port, and the valuable advice of the one or two friends who are 
kind enough to extend it, I much mistake if I will not do much 
to shew that there is an exception to Lord Bacon’s axiom, as- 
suming the undertaking to come under his category of great 
enterprises.” 

“T leave this on the 27th and hope to reach Calcutta on the 4th 
or 5th May. As soon as I receive the reports ) you shall hear—and 
as it may take some time yet, should the occasion offer of referring 
at all to the subject I hope | you will endeavour to obtain for it a 
right direction, as you may take my word, confirmed by what I 
have seen, it is not alone a question of time, but of a much less 
distant period than to many may appear probable. 

With best wishes and regards, 

Believe me, 
Ever, my dear Sir, 
Your most faithfully, 
(Signed) Rowranp Macponavp Step / HENSON,” 


In the following letter Mr. Stephenson reported progress to 
the Minister, Lord “Palmerston, who had so thoroughly appreciated 
him :— 

9th July, 1850. 


“My Lorp,—I have the honor to report to your Lordship 
the result of my continental enquiry, in reference to the future 
intereommunication by land, between Great Britain and British 


India. 


“ The letters of introduction with which your Lordship favored 
me, to her Majesty’s representatives at the several European 
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Courts, obtained upon all occasions prompt attention, and enabled 
me to prosecute the object with despatch and effect. 

“In Belgium, his Majesty personally expressed deep interest 
in a work which, as conducing to such momentous results, claim- 
ed and should assuredly receive the most cordial support which 
could be m any way afforded by the Belgian Government and 
with a view to this end, desired that the Belgian representative 
in Constantinople should be apprised of his Majesty’s S views and 
wishes, and that he should render all the assistance in his power 
to promote the object. 

“Tn France, (alternative lines traversing both Belgium and 
France), the apprehension of interference with the existing Mar- 
seilles route was admitted by M. Bineau, the Minister of Public 
Works, who eventually intimated that although France could take 
no part in initiating such a measure, the French Government, 
whenever the time arrived for discussing the terms of an interna- 
tional highway treaty, would be prepared to entertain it in a li- 
beral and catholic spirit. 

“In Wurtemburg, the importance of the measure was appre- 
ciated, and many valuable suggestions submitted, with the as- 
surance of earnest support in any way that can be indicated as 
tending to its promotion, provided the Austrian Government are 
not opposed to it. 

“In Bavaria, and the Germanic confederation, the unsettled 
state of the country both politically and in reference to the pro- 
posed Zollverein modification, prevented any more definite as- 
surance of support, than that as it was palpably the interest of 
those States to concur, and co-operate, they would doubtless do so, 
when the disturbed state of affairs permitted its deliberate con- 
sideration. 

“ From Prussia the views of the Government have not been 
yet ascertained, the comparatively slight interest, which in a 
commercial point of view Prussia will have in the line, and the 
more important subjects which have of late engrossed the atten- 
tion of that Government have probably prevented its early and 
full consideration. 

“In Austria, the full value of the work was at once under- 
stood and admitted, and though in some respects interfering w ith 
the present Trieste route, the Government intimated through 
the Ministers, M. Bach and M. de Briick, that it should have their 
most strenaces support, and that the Govermnest had already 
decided upon extending their existing lines of Railway in both 
the directions desired, from Vienna, by Sattyburg and Lintz to 
Manech, and also to the confines of Turkey. 

“ From the Ottoman Porte, the views of the Government have 
not yet been signified. The necessity for reaching Caleutta by a 
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specified date, prevented my proceeding as I had intended, to 
Constantinople, to submit personally the plans, which I there- 
fore communicated by writing. 

“The enclosed document will apprise your Lordship of the 
form in which on the present occasion I have requested the co- 
operation of foreign states, and upon receipt of the reports re- 
ferred to, I shall have the honor to again address your Lordship. 

“To Lord Howard de Walden, H. E. the Marquis of Nor- 
mandy, J. R. Milbanke, Esq., Sir Alex. Malet, the Lord Cowley, 
and H. E. Viscount Ponsonby, I am indebted for sound and ju- 
dicious counsel, by which I have been invariably guided. 

“To Prince Mutternich, Viscount Kerekhove, to Count Wil- 
liam of Wurtemburg, Prince Callimaki, M. de Mussurus, Baron 
Rothschild, and to the Austrian Ministers M. M. Bach, and de 
Briick, I am bound to acknowledge my obligations for their 
zealous exertions to promote a great national work, with the full 
value and effects of which, they appeared sensibly impressed. 

1 have the honor to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s obedient and faithful servant, 
(Signed) RowLanp MacponaLp STEPHENSON. 


In another letter to Lord Palmerston Mr. Stephenson, twelve- 
months since, thus summed up the results of his efforts :— 

March 31st, 1855. 

My Lorp,—“ I have the honor to request your Lordship’s con- 
sideration of a subject which has been permitted to remain in tem- 
porary abeyance, awaiting the precise period at which it could 
be most opportunely and effectually acted upon. 

“2. The establishment of the National Highway via Constan- 
tinople, connecting Europe and Asia, under the combined protec- 
tion of the principal European powers, was proposed in 1550 un- 
der your Lordship’s favorable auspices, to the Governments of 
France, Austria, Belgium, Bavaria, Wurtemburg and to the Au- 
thorities in Constantinople, whose cordial concurrence and co- 
operation were promised whenever the time arrived to proceed 
with the undertaking. 

“3. Iam most reluctant to trespass upon your Lordship’s 
valuable time, and shall therefore briefly state that the progress 
of the Railways in India is so far satisfactory that the first sec- 
tion of 121 miles is in full operation, and that the line between 
Caleutta and Delhi (about 1000 miles) will be completed in 1857. 

“4. The connection between the east and west coasts of 
India, by which Calcutta will join Hyderabad in Scinde, will be 
carried out at an early period, and the European lines will be soon 
extended as far as the Danube. 
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«5. he intermediate links depend entirely upon the Sultan, 
The present occasion appears especially favor: able for settling the 
terms of a concession which shall enable a private association un- 
der the protection of the European powers, to open the communi- 

cation by Constantinople between the West and the East. 

«¢. Your Lordship I hope will concur in the views most re- 
spectiully submitted, that the construction of a Railway through 
European and Asiatic Turkey, Persia and Beloochistan, to Hy- 
derabad in Secande (which will soon be connected by rail with 
Caleutta, Bombay, Madras, Delhi and Lahore) would contribute 
materi lly to the interests of the countries traversed—that unless 
the present occasion be availed of, such another opportunity m: Ly 
not again be afforded for so favorable terms being obtained for 
Great Britain to secure that which is of so much real importance 
as a direct communication with her Indian possessions—and that 
a measure which shall secure the means of proceeding from Lon- 


don to and from all parts of India within a period of one week, 


and at a cost of less than half what is now paid for a six weeks’ or 
four months’ passage, are points deserving the serious considera- 
tion of your Lordship. 

“7. I feel personally most anxious that this great enterprise 
should be determined upon and e¢arried out, under the adminis- 
tration, as 1t was commenced under the auspices, of your Lord- 
ship ; and I have only to state that should your Lordship deem it 
advantageous for the general interests that I should personally 
communicate with your Lordship upon the subject, I have no 
doubt but that the permission of the Government of India and 
of the Board of Directors would be granted to my temporary ab- 
sence under the circumstances; when the complete arrangements 
which I shall propose and which with their concurrence previous- 
ly obtained shall be prepared to carry out, shall be submitted to 
your Lordship, and if approved of, I will undertake to connect 
London and Caleutta by Railway and reduce the travelling dis- 
tance to a few days and the telegraphic distance to as many hours, 
before the end of the year 1865. 

“S. I shall require no pecuniary assistance from the Govern- 
ment. The moral influence and support of Great Britain, and 
the other European powers interested, and the assurance of securi- 
ty and the protection of life and property, with the concession, by 
the Sultan, of land, and defined local privileges will alone be re- 
quire “id. 

“T await the favor of your Lordship’s views before proceeding 
further in the matter, and I have the honor to subscribe myself, 

My Lor d, 


Your Lordship’s faithful 


servant, 


(Signed) Row Layp MacponaLp SrerHENSO 
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And last though far from least, comes Lord Dalhousie. The 
ereat proconsul whose reign has been illustrated by so many vast 
undertakings has deeply considered the plan. His approval is thus 
cautiously but unmistakeably bestowed :— 


“Sir,—I have received and laid before the Most Noble the 
Governor General in Council your letter dated the 11th instant 
submitting a plan which you have projected for uniting Kurope 
with India by a line of Railway communication continued through 
Asiatie Turkey. 

“2nd. The project consists of a proposal for continuing the 
European Railways, already completed, (ILlis Lordship in Council 
is informed,) as far as Belorade, and about to be constructed from 
Belgrade to Constantinople, by a line of rail from Const: mtinople 
through Asiatie T urkey to Bussor: th. The projec ‘t conte mpl: ites 
hereatter : prolongation of this line from Bussorah through Per- 
sia and Beloochistan, but at present the scheme would comple te 
the communication with India by steamers from the month of 
the Euphrates down the Persian Gulf. 

“3rd. You desire to elicit from the Government of India, an 
expression of its approval of your project, and of its readiness 
to render assistance in the way of surveys and otherwise. 

“4th. This great project is, of course, in the merest outline 
at present. But such an undertaking once completed, and re- 
ducing the distance between England and her dominions in 
India to little more than ten days journey, would prove of vast 
national importance, and would be a great step in the progress 
of the world. 

“5th. The Government of India has no hesitation, therefore, 
in expressing, to that extent, its approval of your project ; and 
its readiness at the proper time to give such assistance in re- 
spect of surveys and otherwise, as its authority and the means at 
its command may enable it to contribute. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
G. F. EpMonstonr, 
Seeretary to the Government of India,” 


fort William, the 80th January, 1856. 


The commercial prospects remain alone to be discussed. We 
have paid less attention to this than to the other portions of the 
plan. We do not write Essays to prove that the sun shines’; 
and that fact is scarcely more self-evident than that the line 
whose route we have indicated must be a paying speculation. 
The total length of the line from Belgrade to Bussorah, including 
the branch line from Bir to Sc: anderoon, is about nineteen hun- 
dred miles, The experience of the Continent and of the United 
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States, and the experience now being acquired in India all points 
to the same truth. Railways s stripped of their English adjuncts, 
land and litigation, cost about ten thousand pounds a mile, 
At that rate the amount required for the line would be about 
nineteen millions sterling. ‘The receipts of the P. and O. Com- 
pany alone were in 1555, one million six hundred thousand 
pounds. That is, if the Railway obtained no more traflic than 
that Company, it would—e ‘xpenses being in the usual proportion 
—still be enabled to pay a dividend of something like three and 
a half per cent. That the amount will be ten times as great 
it might not be very difficult to prove, but we have little incli- 
nation to undertake the task. We might quote authorities from 
Heeren to Chesney, and rummage the Custom houses of the world, 
and after all, all the facts we ‘could collect would not equal the 
evidence we can bring forward in a line. All the passenger 
traffic and all the lighter goods traffic of two continents will pass 
over one cheap line. The trade which built the cities of the 
Mediterranean, the trade which half supports England, the 
trade to obtain a share of which America discusses plans almost 
too gigantic for the imagination, must be carried through this 
one artery. That the artery will be full is perceptible w vithout 
more words of ours. 

We have said nothing of the social and philanthropic aspect 
of the scheme. Our object has been rather to pull it down out 
off the clouds, to make it appreciable by business men, to 
shew that it is a project and not a visionary idea. But we 
are not insensible to those higher results so magnificent an en- 
terprize must secure. The National Highway will not only 
strengthen the Military position of Europe, render the hold of 
England on India more permanent and secure, and quadruple the 
existing Asiatic trade. It will also serve finally to bind toge- 
ther the East and the West. The knowledge and the arts, the 
enlightenment and the material civilization now confined to a 
corner of the world will be extended over its fairer but less fa- 
voured lands. The process may be long, but civilization is like 


water,—it strives always to find its level |; and every new means 
of communication breaks down a dam whieh retards its flow and 
the fertilization of the world. 
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Art. V.—1. Synopsis of Evidence taken before the Select Commit- 
le ? of the Llouse of Commons, S35: L., 
2. First and Second Reports on Indian Territories, 1852. 
3. British Conquests in India. By Horace Sr. Joun. Lon- 
don, 1S5d2. 


4. The Auglo Indian Army. By Carr. Rarrer. London, 1855. 


Recent discussions and events have proved, to the dullest un- 
derstanding, the necessity of military reform throughout the 
British Army. The evidence before the East India Committee, 
the Report of the Promotion Commissioners, and finally Roe- 
buck’s Crimea Report, have laid bare deficiences, and shewn that, 
with the best physical and moral materials in the world, with the 
bravest and the strongest men, the most chivalrous officers, and 
the largest resources ap any nation, ancient or modern, Great 
Britain is wanting in almost. all the requisites of an efficient 
Army. Our meaning is well expressed by a friendly critic, Baron 
Bazanecourt, in his “ Five months in the ¢ Camp before Se bastopol. ” 


The English, those soldiers whom it is impossible to disturb in 
the midst of the battle, those human walls which m: vy be pierced by 
the heavy fire of the enemy, but never beaten down, experienced a 
great misfortune at the commencement of the expedition. A defee- 
tive internal administration decimated their forces more effectually 
than war. There was amongst them an amount of demoralisation of 
which I cannot give the terrible account. The soldiers lay down 
before their huts looking sad, sullen, and exhausted. The horses 
died by hundreds. Inkerman had decapitated the head of the army. 
The vice of an improvident organisation devoured the rest. It is the 
war in Africa which has preserved us. We owe our safety to 
our habits of encamping, and to our expeditions into the interior of 
countries. The necessity thus incurred of making provision for the 
smallest details, has been of the greatest utility to us in the Crimea.’ 


India is England’s Africa, if she knew how to avail herself of 
its opportunities. But such is not the case. Here we have our 
camp life, and our expeditions; how many benefit thereby ? 
Hundreds of officers, especially of the Royal Army in India, 
with every opportunity, eo through their career, live and die, 
in the most child-like helplessness. They have no object, or at 
least the very smallest, to a worldly mind, for exertion. They 
are accustomed to have everything done for them, To be fed, 
dated, barracked, encamped, all without a thought on their 
part; when, therefore, a necessity for using their senses arises, 
they are like babes. All goes wrong.  Turopean soldiers are 
exposed in long useless marches, in the hottest months, are 
paraded and sometimes even made to march during those months 


Marcn, 1856. L 
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mn full dress cloth clothes. Sepoys, in thei line, are equi ally ill 
dealt with. Much hardship, and even many deaths are the re- 
sult. A good deal has been done to remedy the most olarine 
evils. Reform is afoot: but, after a hundred years’ experience 
Indian warlare, we are still nearer the A B C than the Z 
of a sound, practical, military administration. We neither clothe 
hor arm eur troops aceording to common sense. They are 
hot even rationally fed. The sepoy is perhaps the best paid 
soldier in the world, and, the large majority of them, the worst 
fed. The European is at times too highly fed. Hating and 
drinking, rather than heat or cold, send him to his erave. In 
the matter of financ , thousands are spent uselessly to-day ; lives 
are sacrificed to-morrow to save a few rupees. We might inter- 
minably run on and offer scores of examples; mortality-bills, 
and bills of expenditure, At present we can only glance at the bare 
facts. There notorieties need no examples for Sadi an Readers. 
The startling disclosures of the “ Z/mes’? Reporter, and of the 
Crimea Commission, for a time turned attention to India; and 
the press, usually little prone to do justice to the Indian Army, 
all at once found a panacea for all Crimean and home short- 
comings in Indian officers and Indian arrangements. Last In- 
dia Company’s servants at once rose to as undue a premium as 
they had shortly before been, and are already again, at an unfair 
discount. A Be neal civilian was offered the post of Commis- 
sioner in the Crimea Commissariat enquiry, and the same able 
and energetie gentleman might have been the Superintendent 
of the Smyrna Elospital. Indian contingents were called for. 
Certain leaders of public opinion would have sent elderly soo- 
bedars, and sepoys, to the Caucasus, or the Crimea ; and some 
would have done still worse, and have transferred bodily many 
of our European Battalions from India to the seat of war. Even 
our hitherto very worst department, the commissariat, was sud- 
denly, and for the nonce, trumpeted into fame, and it required 
Sir Chasies Trevelyan’s personal knowledge and matter of fact 
evidence to eonvinee the British public, that they would not 
earn by superseding Mr. Filder, by one of Jotee Pershad’s pro- 
teves. The names of some seneialllined soldiers were introduced 
into the discussions. Cheape, Steel, Stalker, Edwardes, Mayne 
and Chamberlain obtained due praise ; some others more than 
a yi the hot fit passed. India is again forgotten. Another 
Cabul, or another Sebastopol is required to remind England of 
India’s existence. In the interim out of the 6215 officers of the 
Indian Army, two or three dozen, some good and many bad, 
have been permitted to take part in ‘the ereat Huropean struggle, 
although there are scores, nay hundreds, of the best who would 
fladly join, and who might, under proper arrangements, be tem- 
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porarily spared. We fear that the chief permanent result will be 
a considerable inerease to our present stock of self conceit. We 
forvet that on a small seale, we have had our own Balaklava and 
our own Scutari a dozen times over, and that from the days of 
Hyder Ally, down to those of Akbar Khan, Providence only 
has saved our armies from destruction by hunger and thirst as 
well as by the sword, The exposures by the Press of incompe- 
tency, neglect, and cruelty in the Crimea, have done good. The 
eyes of England being on the hospitals, the harbours, the tents 
and the bivouacs of the army. It will hardly again be exposed 
to the scenes of [S54 and 1855, that struck so much horror into 
every British heart. To have got rid of the fine gentlemen who 
do not like real soldiering is itself'a @ain. To have obtained a com- 
mander possessed of physical strength is a greater. 

We are by no means so certain of the good effect of Eng- 
lish discussions on Indian affairs. The gross ignorance with 
which everything Indian is discussed in England, is well ex- 
emplified in the mention, during: these discussions, of Brigadier 
Mayne. Few Indian officers have been more before the public, 
during the last fifteen years, than Mayne. Yet the Press, while 
lauding his military qualities, must needs dilate on his experience 
with wild tribes, and in raising irregular levies; the fact being, 
that he never raised a single troop, or company, and that all his 
experience has been with as civilized soldiers as any in India. 

But to our task of the Indian Army. Both the writers, the titles 
of whose books we have placed at the head of this article, go over 
the same ground, the British conquests of India, from the earli- 
est days, down to the settlement of the Punjab. Mr. St. John, 
chiefly sketches political, while Capt. Rafter restricts himself to 
military events. Both praise the army, and in the main, the Go- 
vernment of India; but while Capt. Rafter (a nom de guerre we 
presume) would knock away the “twenty four stools,” that have 
worked out the present glorious consummation, Mr. St. John, 
more logically, advocates the maintenance of a system which, im 
his opinion, has worked so well. 

Captain Rafter professes to have been in India, but it would be 
difficult to elicit the fact from his book. Both writers have evi- 
dently crammed, with the purpose of cramming their readers. 
Country gentlemen and members of Parliament, will accordingly 
be as often misled as instructed when they seek for information, 
on controverted subjects, from their pages. ‘The old jog-trot 1s 
followed. ‘There is no original information, and little of any sort 
in either book, but what is superficial. Capt. Rafter’s book, 
though dedicated to Lord Gough, omits the battles of Ramnug- 
ver and Sadoolapore, and makes Agnew and Anderson retire to 


“a small fort outside the town” alter the treacherous attack on 
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them at Mooltan. Neither writer has gone much further for his 
facts than Mills, Wilson, Thornton, Maleolm and Orme. Capt. 
Rafter seems never " have heard of W illiams, Broome, Buckle, or 
Begbie; nor is Mr. John acquainted with Prinsep, White, or 
other well known dicen on Politico-military events. But the 
great short-coming of both is their unacquaintance with the Cal- 
cutta Review. This is an unpardonable error. 

The synopsis of 1834, at the head of our page, is a mine of 
information, and, the man who underst: andingly. studies it, and 
the first and second Reports of 1892, w ill rise from them with more 
knowledge of Indian affairs than he could obtain from all the 
published abstract histories, Gleig and Macfarlane included. 
We say wnderstandingly, tor the subject of India, in any depart. 
ment, is not to be taken up as mere holiday amuseme nt. The 
figures in the Blue Books would frighten Babbage. They have 
given us a dozen headaches. But the less abstruse matters 
discussed, require previous knowledge to enable the reader to se- 
parate the chat? from the grain; to appreciate the sound sense 
of a Colonel Alexander or Grant, and the nonsense of a Sir W, 
Cotton or a Sir E. Perry. 

Mor instance; Sir E. Perry is an able English Judge, and an 
enlightened reformer; but, he made holiday trips into the inte- 
rior, and therefore presents himself’ as per sonally acquainted with 
the wants of India. Himself unversed in any Indian language, 
he would introduee English into Courts where the Judge sions 
understands it ; where the mass xerer ean do so; where the 
smattering that may be attained, by a few attorneys or others, 
would give them an unfair influence, were such a proposal earri- 
ed into effect. Sir Erskine’s proposed re-distribution of the 
Army and transfer of it to the crown, was however an inter- 
ference of a different sort, involving a more immediate danger. 
He would have better evinced his wisdom by shewing’ more mo- 
desty in the discussion of a question go foreign from “all his pre- 
vious pursuits. With respect to Sir W. Cotton, one anecdote will 
express our views regarding his Parliamentary evidenee. Being 
asked on Committee by Lord Gough, w hether men of the Con- 
can “are not so peculiar with regard to their eastes ?” he repli- 
ed-—— No they are not; but now we get Bengal men of a caste 
that we prefer very much, called the ‘ Purdesee’ caste; if they 
had any caste before they came to us, we never heard of its 
interfering in disc ipline.’ We much doubt whether either the 
gallant interrogator or respondent knows what is the easte of 
the ( Concan men, or even whether they are Hindoos or Mahom- 
medans, They certainly do vo¢ know that “ Purdesee’” means 
foreigner, and that the Bombay “ Purdesee” is simply the 
Brahmin and Rajpoot of the Bengal Army. Indeed they are 
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entered as such to the number of 6928, in Mr. P. Melvill’s Table 
at page 11, of his second examination, 

Our pages have, at different times, contained much informa- 
tion on all branches of the Indian Army. We profess now to 
offer few new facts; but, with the aid of the mass of evidence 
before us, to correct some errors and to sketch the present and 
past condition of the Army ; and also to point out many points 
in which its efficiency may be improved without increasing its 
expense. Costing now eleven millions a year, or little short of 
half the revenue of the country, the Army cannot be increased 
without risk of bankruptey. Reform and adaptation, not nu- 
merical increase, then, are required. Reform in the French 
rather than in the English fashion ; not in pipe clay details ; but 
in arms, accoutrements and drill; above all in tone and morale. 
In putting not only the right sort of soldier of a// rauks and 
creeds in the right place, and giving him an object and a motive 
for simple duty, but offering him inducements to zeal and exer- 
tion. In short, to substitute to a certain extent, rewards /or merit 
in lieu of for odd age. Our remarks must nec essarily be desultory, 
and will touch the prejudices, and even the interests of many. They 
will therefore not be popular ; but we trust they may be useful. 

We have vainly sought for exact detailed states, at different 
periods, of the Indian “Army, in Blue Books, in Histories, in 
Army Lists, as also from private sources. Captain Rafter quite 
misleads his reader. He gives two EKuropean regiments, instead 
of three, at each Presidency, though a third was ‘raised a twelve- 
month before his book was published. He calls all the Engineers 

“Royal Corps.’ What he means by “twelve Regiments of 
Irregular Infantry” and “ sixteen of Local Militia’ in Bengal, we 
are at a loss to ‘imagine. The expression— Militia”—smacks 
of his book being a “ get up” in Paternoster Row. Unfortunate- 
ly we have no Militia in India. All are mercenaries ; the most 
tuithful in the world, but still mercenaries. The men who fought 
against us under Mahratta and Sikh banners are now our trusty 
soldiers. They are ours to the death, so long as we kee *p Covenant 
with them. Their salt is their country and their banner. We 
cannot expect and do not deserve more: we have done little to 
induce personal attachment in sepoys or in any other class. The 
time, we hope, is coming, when both will have greater reason 
than at present, to fight for love of our supremacy, 

The evidence before Parliament. has scarcely assisted us more 
than Captain Rafter has done; we have puzzle “l ourselves for very 
many hours, over the Blue Book figures and tables, but have not 
suceceded in reconciling the statements of the different authori- 
ties or even the ev idence of the same individual at different times, 


We have therefore concocted a table for ourselves, 
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Tubular Statement of the Army of India in January 1856, ireluding 


Presiden ey. 
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Of the 6215 officers, 782 are medical. Invalid officers are not included, 
Horse are not included, but only Corps included in Army lists. The one weak 
asa total of three average Corps. In the same way two ond Chaves Corps or De- 
European officers and soldiers, and 275,304 Natives, 516 Field Guns, as also a 
Mortars might be brought into the field within a month. 
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but simply those on the strength of Regiments. Police Battalions and Police 


Corps of Cutch Horse is counted with the two strong Regiments of Scinde Horse 


tachments are occasionally clubbed. The grand total 323,823 includes 48,519 


small Mountain Train. are attached. Three hundred Battering Guus and as many 
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We submit this account to our readers with much confidence, 
as containing a nearer approximation to the total strength of the 
Army, and even of its det ails, than any other published document, 

In preparing the nie tuble we have derived assistance 
from Mr. Philip Melvill’s evidence, but have not always been 
able to ascertam his meaning, nor are we satistied that his 
fieures are always correct. Most of ours are taken from the 
Army Lists. Mr. Melvill gives no details of the Contin- 
ve mts, but clubs them at 32.000 men, which is above their 
strenoth.* We have entered them in our table, with other Ir- 
revul: is, under their several heads, Artillery, Cavalry, and Tnfan- 
t iy try. It will be observed that we estimate the army at 325,523, 
a which though differing in detail, closely agrees w ith Mr. P. Mel. 
vill’s total of 2 2,89,9: 29), added to 32, O00 C ontingents. Our total 
streneth nae 1400) Dragoons, 24,200 Royal Infantry, 2660 
Horse Artillery, 4044 Foot Artillery, 6215 Officers of the Com- 
pany’s Army, 9000 Company’s Infantry, 700 Veterans and 300 
Ordnance, Warrant, and N. C. Statf, m: iking a total of 15,519 
Kuropean officers and soldiers. The 275,504 natives ine laile 
2569 Sappers; 4450 Foot and 440 Horse ‘Artillery ; ; 9150 Re- 
gular and 23780 Trregular Cavalry ; also 170, 000 Reeular and 
b1,150, quasi local or Lrreeular Infantry,t and 516 Guns are 
attached, 13S beine: Horse Artille Ty 

This vast Army occupies about I, 350, 00 square miles of coun- 
try and protects and overawes about 150 millions of people. 
There is therefore about one soldier to 465 of the population, but 
so unequally divided, that in the Punjab the proportion is one to 
200, whereas in Bengal it is one to 3000, Intermediately and 
in the south, 1t varies according to the circumstances of the coun- 
try, a single Regiment being here and there stationed at long in- 
tervals, but more frequently a Brigade with Cavalry and guns 
being - ated toeether. 

The Army as above detailed, does not include the Punjab Police 
Battalions, the Seinde and other organised Police, altowether num- 
bering at least 16,000 drilled, and well —-—% soldiers ; most of 
them quite equal to average Irregulars. To these may be ad- 
ded about one hundred thousand. ordinary Police and Revenue 
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* Since writing the above we have observed that Mr. Melvill reckons the 
Guicowar and Mysore Contingents as part of his 32,000, and as being on the same 
footing with the Gwalior and Hyderabad Contingents ; but such is not the case. 
The two latter are disci ‘ip lined bodies, oflicered by Englis h gentlemen ; the others, 
especially the Guicowar’s, are n either offic ered nor disciplined. 

+ They are more Regular than the Regular Battalions of Clive’s time, and in- 
deed differ little from the Regulars except in having only three officers instead of 
twen tv-four. Few of them can correctly be called local. 


t We have taken no account of the projected Oude Contingent and Bengal 
Police Battalion, 
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peons, the “Idlers” of Sir Charles Napier. He estimated the 
number in the Bengal and Agra Presidencies at 158,000 ; but 
the correct number is 59,000, and in the Punjab 11,000. In 
somewhat similar proportion 30,000 will be the number for Bom- 
bay and Madras. If to this hundred thousand, we add the vil- 
laze police throughout the country, an array of numbers equal 
to the whole streneth of the Army micht be made. And if we 
count, as our prede« ‘essors the Moguls would have done, or as 
any European Government but our own would do, the armies 
of native states situated wi/4in our limits, we may nearly com- 
plete the full million, and rival Xerxes of old, or the Czar 
of to-day. That we allow the village police of Bengal to 
be breakers, instead of conservators of the peace, is surely our 
own fault. If they commit dacoitees and overawe landholders 
and planters, and act energetically against the law, /or a motive, 
they can also for a motive, fight dacoits to menint un the law. 
Whole districts in the N. W. Provinces filled with the brethren 
of the fighting classes of Oude have never, during the last seventy 
years, seen a British sepoy. Sir George Clerk, no mean conser- 
vator of the peace, in his evidence before Parliament considered it 
quite feasible to make use of the 30, to 40,000, hereditary village 
pohee of Bombay, now set aside, though still enjoying: service 
lands. 

In regard to native armies, when we were comparatively 
weak, the ‘y fought on our side. The Nizam helped cordially at 
Seringapatam. Less cordi: lly different Mahratta chiefs have at 
times done so. The Rajpoots were more true to us than we were 
to ourselves, during Monson’s retreat. Sikh Contingents served 
at Bhurtpore and in the Nepal hills. The Sikh army, in its 
worst days, helped us to force the Khyber, and a portion even ac- 
companied us to Cabul. The Goorkhas periodically offer their 
services, and Golab Singh’s regiments have, on two occasions, 
fought valiantly by our side i in Hazara. Above all, the Bhauwal- 
pore Nawab fought our battle, when the weather was thought 
too hot for us to fight it ourselves. Bearing these facts in mind, 
we would steer a mean course between those who would have 
made over Delhi and Agr 1 to the Rajpoots during the Sikh war, 
and Sir Charles Napier’s alarm of the Goorkhas, of IHydrabad, 
Golab Singh and the Burmese. Indeed, we are of opinion, that 
all but the last might without difficulty he induced to aid 1 Ih the 
conservation of the public peace. 

The expense of the Army, including the dead-weight, is 
eleven millions a year, or nearly one- half the revenue of India. 
To ine Trease it, as many suggest, would be to risk bankruptcy. 
It already exceeds by 158,000, the strength when Lahore and 
Gwalior had large hostile armies at our ve ry doors ; and is 30,000 
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in excess, of the highest numbers during the Burmah and Sikh 
wars. Allowing then the police in all its branches to do ordi- 
nary police work, as in good hands it is amply able to do, we 
have the Army to sup port it and to watch a sea-girt frontier. 
whence nothing can touch us, the Nepaland N. W. borders where 
we are scarcely less safe, and to overawe the rabble portions of the 
Hydrabad army, and de al with Sonthal and other half armed 
savages, and even less formidable discontented chiefs. 

For these purposes our means are most ample, if we are true 
to ourselves. In the words of the first Punjab Report,— 


“Tt is not open war that is to be guarded against (at Lahore.) but 
secret intrigue, and outbursts of small bands of de ‘sperate men : against 
the first, the best remedy is a mixture of the different arms, with « 
large sprinkling of Europeans ; for the other, Irregular horse, and such 
Infantry as unencumbered with baggage, can be under arms and in 
movement at an hour’s notice.” 

“One thousand (1,000) men (half Cavalry, half Infantry.) and two 
guns, put in motion within two hours of the news of a disturbance 
reaching any of our stations, and able to traverse the country at the 
rate of twenty or thirty miles a day, will do more to secure the peace 
of the Punjab than the tardy assemblage of armies. Indeed, we do not 
hesitate to state, that our anxiety is rather on account of the num- 
ber of troops, and the system on which we understand the ‘vy are to be 
located, than of any de ficienc Vv of force.” 


The above passages entirely express our opinion. There is no- 
thing in the length or breadth of the plains of India that could 
for an hour stand against such a foree. Had such a one been put 
in motion at the outset of the Sonthal insurrection, the whole at- 
fair would not have lasted as many weeks, as it has months. Had 
the ten thousand men that had been told off, on the N. W. 
lrontier to meet disturbance, promptly marche ‘d on Mooltan, in 
IS4S, there would probably have been no siege ; or at least the 
aftur would have been as insignificant as it proved momentous. 
Decisive and energetic measures have never yet failed, though 
contrary courses have often brought us very near destruction. 
Arcot, Plasse ‘y, Buxar, Assaye, and Laswaree, tell their own tales, 
as do Baillie, Monson and KE Iphinstone theirs. With less means 
than Monson, Goddard successfully performed twice his task. By 
a bold front, Goddard marched across the continent of India, 
and carried every thing before him. Monson by distrusting his 
troops, by retreating, when he ought to have advanced, drew 
Holkar after him and lost his army. A few hours’ stand, or a 
single march in the right direction, would have saved Baillie. A 
three mile movement would have preserved Elphinstone, even 
atter months of insane delusion. The very first day he ti aught 
the Affehans their game. Instead of att: king the rabble, whe 
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had murdered Burnes in the city, he called in his detachments and 
kept close within his intrenchments, letting nothing but hunger 
move him. A single Regiment would have dispersed the mob on 
the first day. For three days the very men who afterwards de- 

stroved our army, supported Mackenzie and Trena in the city, 

and eventually sided their retreat. Thus it will always be. Pro- 
vidence helps those who help themselves. Those who don’t, need 
not look for friends any where, especially in the East. Lords 
Hardinge and Gough won Pevcsheluns by holding their ground 
during ‘the night. Lord Gough lost the fruits of Chilianw: alla, 
by not following the same course. 

Rome conquered the world by never yielding a foot, by never 
confessing herself beaten, by rising with renewed cour: we from 
every defeat. We require such fortitude more than Rome did. 
As yet our tents are only pitched in the land. We have a numer- 
ous and a noble Army, but six-sevenths of it are of the soil. We 
have ove fortress in all India. We offer no inducement to extra- 
ordinary fidelity, even while we place our magazines, our trea- 
sures, ‘and our very throats, at * mercy of any desperado. 
W hile we English are thus reckless, we both at home and in 
India, are more easily panic-stricken than perhaps any brave 
people in the weil Not only does a Cabul, or a Chilianwalla, 
strike terror from one end of the country to the other, but a sim- 
ple murder, a Sonthal or a Moplah outbreak, has se areely less 
elfect. With few exceptions there 78 220 preparation lo meet suds 
den danger. There is the most helpless alarm when it does oceur, 

Russia did not wait until she was attacked to fortify Sebasto- 
pol, Bomarsund, and a hundred other points. She wi// now lose 
character if, at the present juncture, she fortify St. Petersburgh 
and Moscow. Let us profit by experience. Let us put our house 
in order. We know not how soon a coalition may press Britain, 
as Russia is now pressed. While the war lasts, there will be no 
undue economy ; but should peace occur to-morrow, we run the 
risk of rev ertinge to the old apathy, that left the whole coast of Eng- 
land undefended, and only thirty guns in the Isles available for 
Field service at the very time we were expecting war with France, 

Let us not be misunderstood; we are no alarmists. We only 
testify to what we have witnessed during the last twenty years. 
Our discust was often great at what we did so witness. History 
testifies to the preceding eight years. We have vividly be fore 
our eyes the terror of Madras, “when Hyder Ally’s horsemen swept 
its suburbs. The alarms pra by the failures of the first Nepal 
campaign ; ; also those by supposed Mahratta combinations, and by 
Pindaree ine ursions, by Murray’ s and by Monson’s retreats. by 
the oeeupation of Furrue kabad, and the beleaguerment of De lhi, 
and, lastly by our four failures at Bhurtpore. Even greater, though 
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utterly without reason, was the panic at Calcutta at the outset of 
the first Burmah war. Chittagong was reported in flames. Bank. 
ers asked to be allowed to send their cash to Fort William, and Bur- 
mah war boats were reported on the salt-water-lake; and all this 
because the Caleutta militia ran away at Ramoo! These are his- 
torical facts. Nor were the whisperings of alarm less loud on 
the occasions of the murders in IS4S, or when, in the ensuing 
year, six Malay-like Sikhs sold their lives in an onslaught on a 
whole European Regiment at Lahore. Or, on each Moplah affair, 
through the number of fanatics concerned was scarcely more nu- 
merous than in that of Lahore. Finally, our readers will remem- 
ber how the murders of Mackeson and Connolly and the attack 
on Mackenzie were received. ‘The first was supposed to be con- 
nected with a simultaneous rise at Peshawur and invasion from 
the Khyber; the others as the forerunners of the assassination of 
all Europeans. 

It must be pleasant to our enemies, and amusing to others 
who watch our arrogance and imsolence, in ordinary times, to 
observe the dastard fear with which many of our numbers receive 
such events. The loud talk, even in mess-rooms, of g@eneral in- 
surrection, the loading of pistols and the doubling of sentinels, 
Such acts are all wrong. ‘They tend to produce the very danger 
that is feared. It is mght a/vrays to bear in mind that we are 
but encamped in the land. We are dwelling “in the tents of 
Shem.” We have yet to prove the permanence of the encamp- 
ment, whether it is to be rudely broken up in blood ; whether to 
be a Mogul “ Oordoo” a Mahratta or a Sikh “ Lushkur,” or 
“ Chaonee,” or whether, after a fertilizing and blessed rule of 
centuries, we are voluntarily to hand over regenerated India 
to her own educated and enlightened sons. But whatever be 
ours and India’s destinies, our obvious duty is to avoid all wx- 
necessary occasion of danger, at the same time a/vays calmly 
und unostentatiously stand to our arms. The spirit of Welling- 
ton’s and Cromwell’s words should be our motto, and always in 
our hearts, “Trust in God,” “ Keep your Treaties’ —“ and 
keep your powder dry.” 

To such of our readers as are disposed to tax us with exag- 
geration, in the above rough sketeh, we recommend a glance at 
recent newspaper statements regarding Connolly, Mackenzie, 
and the Sonthal disturbances. Above all, let them read Sir Wil- 
liam Napier’s pamphlet of 1854, on the Dalhousie and Napier 
controversy, ‘They may then blush for British oflicers. It 1s 
difficult to know whether William Napier believed those incen- 
diary and dastardly reports. If he did, he was as credulous as 
his gallant brother when the latter perceived danger from Hyde- 
rabad, Burmah and Cashmere. Such records of our shame, how- 
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ever, abound in the newspaper correspondence of the Affghan, 
Scinde and Sikh wars. Wellington and Raglan were equally 
molested by scare-crows, and according to the accounts from our 
own ranks Spain should have been lost, and the army before 
The pubhe enunciation of such opinions 


Sebastopol destroved. 
Even 


is by few, the talkings and murmurings are by many. 
brave men—men ready to lead the storming party, or to die at 
their posts, consider themselves privileged to talk in strains they 
would never permit in the ranks under them, strains that must 
weaken their own influence and might even endanger their own 
lives. P 

We freely admit that, with the march of civil improvement, 
much has been done, during the last few vears, to improve our 
military position. But, in the words of Napoleon, moral is to 
physical force as three to one, and moral strength 1s not a//ogether 
at the bidding of Governor Generals, Commander-in-Chiels, or 
But, to a great extent it is. The Army at 


snbordinate leaders. ; 
MacLaren’s 


Candahar verer lost heart, because Nott kept his. 
Brigade, intended for Ghuznee, failed even to reach Khelat-i- 
Ghilzie, because MacLaren never expected to carry out his orders, 
It did not require a Xenophon to doso, Havelock, Monteith, 
Richmond, Mayne, MacGregor, Broadfoot, Pottinger, MacKenzie 
or Backhouse, with many others engaged in Affghanistan, would 
have saved not only Ghuznee but Cabul. The futile attempt of 
Maclaren did mischief. It added to the previous discourage- 
ment of our own people; it gave courage to the Allghans, The 
fact is notorious. Mahomed Akbar had failed in an attack on 
the citadel of Cabul held by Shah Soojah ; but the same night, 
hearing of MacLaren’s retreat, he renewed the assault, and sue- 
eeeded. With Cabul also fell Ghuznee, and Khilat-i-Ghilzie was 
left to its fate, for Craigie to make a defence not often surpassed, 
The counsel of a few brave hearts saved Jellalabad after their own 
Government had abandoned them. 

It was the moral depression of Wilde’s brigade added to the 
shameful manner in which it, a body of four sepoy battalions 
witha hap-hazard Brigadier and Brigade Major, taken from their 
own ranks, without a single other Staff oflicer, without carriage, 
commissariat, guns, or cavalry, was sent to Peshawur, that not 
only prevented its reaching Jellalabad, but nearly caused its own 
destruction in the Khyber. The Blue Book records Sir Jasper 
Nicholl’s opinion—* I have yet to learn the use of guns in a pass,” 
On this wondrous conclusion, a General who, four and twenty 
vears earlier had himself done good service in a mountain coun- 
try, or rather, we suspect, on the preconceived opinion that Jella- 
labad must be lost, acted. It would have been more honest, sen- 


sible, and humane, to have boldly refused to permit a man to 
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eross the Sutlei. Z/aé chapter of Indian military history has 
vet to be written. Kaye’s work, admirable as it generally is, has 
not done justice to those concerned, but has done very much 
more than justice to the Commander-in-Chief. Few officers have 
been worse treated than the gallant and unfortunate Wilde. — As 
brave a soul as ever breathed, he was driven, broken hearted, to 
his grave. 

We might adduce scores of such examples, bad and good, 
from past Indian history, of the effect of prestige and of lead- 
ing; of good and of bad conduct, by the very same men, all in- 
duced by individual example, or by the moral effect of circum- 
stances. No soldier is more open to the influence of all the above 
causes than the sepoy. He has a wonderful opinion of the “ Ik- 
bal” of the Company. He has also a keen perception of the 
merits or demerits of his officers. He loves the memory of the 
commander who has led him successfully ; and, in extreme old 
age, will talk of the subaltern who was kind to him and shared 
his dangers.* 

In the track of Monson’s retreat, we have repeatedly heard an 
old Subadar recount the doings of his own corps, going over not 
only the names of his own officers, but of others with whom he 
was not immediately connected. Telling how nobly Lucan died 
in covering the retreat through the Mokundra Pass ; how the 12th 
N. 1. was destroyed in covering the passage of the Bunnas River. 
History corroborates the old man’s tale, and tells how the sepoys 
bade*their officers keep heart ; “ we will take you safe to Agra.” 
Captain Rafter records that “out of twelve thousand men, 
scarcely one thousand entered Agra, without cannon, baggage or 
ammunition.” The guns dragged by bullocks were, of course, 
lost in a country which in the rains is a quagmire ; but our 
author /as, unintentionally no doubt, exaggerated the tale of 
misery and disaster. Never was more devotion shewn by a mer- 
cenary army. With Holkar at their heels, slaying them like sheep, 
or sending them in noseless, and otherwise maimed, to terril'y 
their comrades, and on the other hand, offering them service with 
the prospect of high command in his own ranks; there were 


* Malcolm's anecdote of the old native officers, always taking their sons to 
salaam to the pictures of Coote and Medowes in the Town Hall of Madras, but 
of their making a distinction in favor of the former, is an example of the edvan* 
tage of long intimacy with sepoys. Sir William Medowes was an admirable sol- 
dier, On the breaking out of the American war, being transferred from a corps he 
had long commanded, he called for volunteers to accompany him, and, every man 
stepped out. Such an officer must everywhere be loved, but probably he could 
> le ieee oe Poe one important engine of influence. Sir 
“eh gd 4, — ys - y . regard to the languages, but he had more 
coud co eee ate of e] ys. Let us not be told that Hastings and Clive 

of Converse with natives. They were giants: rules are not for such. 
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scarcely more desertions from the sepoys battalions than there 
have been from the British ranks at Sebastopol. 

Monson’s aflair was one, ex/ire/y, of trust and of prestige. 
Affairs were ill-m: anaged, but the sepoys stood by him as by 
Matthews and Bailhe, because the 'y looked to the Company’s Star ; 
because in all points they trusted and respected the Government. 
In those days it was not unusual for the pay of the troops to be 
six, twelve and even twenty months in arrears. The Army was 
then numerically not half its present strength; but our character 
as soldiers was superior to what it is at present. Strange, that 
after we have conquered all around, we should have lost weight 
with our own people. Monson was a brave man and somewhat 
retrieved his own persona/ character at Bhurtpore ; but the effect 
of his retreat nearly negatived all Lord Lake’s victories. 

Hector Monroe, Coote, Ochterlony, Adams, Malcolm and 
Monro were men of a different stamp. With them there was con- 
fidence on both sides. In full reliance on his troops, Ochterlony, 
with sepoys alone, succeeded where royal officers and royal 
troops had failed. Gillespie’s prompt gallantry rescued Vellore, 
though the same General, by impetuosity at Kalunga sae rificed 
his own life and virtually lost the campaign. It ‘would be ¢ 
pleasant task to tell of Arcot, Onore, Masulipatam, Korigam wit 
Setabuldee. We point to them simply as illustrations of the hi ap- 
py effects of mutual trustfulness. We might also with advantage 
glance at other and more recent affairs of opposite complexions. 
We shall however not, on this occasion, do so. 

The moral of our dissertation is to take adv: antage of the pre- 


sent crisis mm Europe, and, while we have no present cause of 


alarm in India, to take warning from the past. Much we repeat 
has been done. Much rottenness has been swept away. Many 
departments have been reformed. Some portions of the empire 
have been put in good state of defence. Less expensive but equal- 
ly efficient bodies of troops have been raised, thus combining 
economy with efficiency. _ Above all, some steps have been taken 
to give us Commander-in-Chief, having the use of their limbs and 
with their senses about them. We are not henceforward to have 
the dregs of the lives of gallant veterans who, during health and 
strel neth, were never entrusted with important ‘command ; ; hor are 
we to have as Generals of division and brigade, men whose 
only guarantee of efficiency is old age, whose very existence 
is often a token of their never having earned command, who 
have kept themselves in clover, during the legitimate years 
ot working life, and thus, while generous souls have sunkin the 
struggle, survive to win the prizes. 

Another and more urgent step is wanted. There must be a 
bar against the command of regiments being the reward of thir- 
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ty and forty years of incompetence. We can even do better With 
had Generals, than with bad Regimental officers. Inkerman 
was won by the individual action of Regiments, not by the stra- 
tevy or tactics of Generals. Most of our Indian battles have 
been so won. The appointments of Generals Anson and Grant 
are auguries of good. There may be abler and more experienced 
commanders, but both have common sense, the use of their 
limbs and of all their faculties. Let them see that their subor- 
dinates enjoy similar advantages. Neither Wellingtons nor 
Washingtons are expected, but it is not therefore necessary we 
should wait till the quantity of sense and strength that oflicers 
have been endowed with, has evaporated, before they are 
employed in command. No such absurdity is perpetuated in or- 
dinarv life. No brewer or baker waits till his workman is su- 
perannuated before he promotes him to the post of foreman ; a 
pension is the fitting reward for old age. Some officers now in 
command, to the injury of the service, were good men and true 
twenty years ago,—others were never fit for a corporal’s charge ; 
and only in a seniority service could have escaped from the subal- 
tern ranks. Chief Judges, Residents and Commissioners, are 
not the oldest men in the service. Metealfe, Jenkins, E]phin- 
stone, Clerk and Munro performed good service when under 
thirty years of age. On the bench, if any where, age is wanted, 
or at least is not an encumbrance. We reverse the order, we 
have young Judges and old divisional and even regimental com- 
manders. We have boys on magisterial benches, hoary age com- 
manding Light Horse. 

We implore the attention of all the authorities at home and 
in India, to these glaring inconsistencies. Lord Hardinge, Sir 
Charles Napier, Lord Gough, all testify to the necessity of a 
change. Vo one denies it. Wonor will be to him who, notwith- 
standing the outery that will follow, will change the system that 
has brought Irregular troops into fashion, to the disparagement 
of Regulars, thus averring that three selected and comparative- 
ly young officers are preferable to a dozen or sixteen haphazard 
ones, commanded by such men as are generally found at the 
head of Regiments of the line. Some system must be devised, 
by having the whole Army in one eeneral list ; or by having Re- 
giments of two, three or four Battalions, or by striking off in- 
efficients, and by admitting the transfer of officers from one 
Corps to another, to secwre the command of Regiments to those, 
bet ween the ages of thirty and fifty, who have, at least not given 
proofs of incompetency. There are men now commanding Re- 
iments known to have greatly injured, if not ruined, more than 
one Corps, and who are working hard to destroy the credit of 
their present charges. We have heard the new Commander-in- 
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Chief of the Madras Army regret the xecessity of putting. such 
men in command. We confess never to have been able to per- 
ceive the necessity. It has been a custom rather than an obli- 
gation, and the sooner it is abrogated, the better for the Indian 
Army. 

Let officers rise to rank much as at present by seniority ; 
but drive ineflicients to resignation by positively refusing them 
command. Let there be tests for every grade of authority. Let 
no Officer obtain the command even of a Company until he has 
proved his qualification. ‘The present tests are altogether insufli- 
cient. The examination should be systematic and not dependent 
on the whims of Commanding Officers or Examiners. Graduate 
ed for each rank, it should oblige each Officer to evinee moderate 
ability and mo//erate application. All men are not intended by 
nature for soldiers. The sooner incapables find out the mistake 
of their parents in having put them into the wrong line, the bet- 
ter for themselves and for the service. In no Army are higher 
eg required. Is it good that ove single imdividual 

Officer should be a laughing-stoe k to his men? They are nearly 
fifty to one of us. Our stat’ should be vood—the best procurable, 
or it must be more than useless—mischie ‘vous, nay dangerous. 

On this the most important question concerning the Army, 
we desire to suggest no specific rules, but simply, though most 
earnestly, to recommend those of common sense. Let a mixed 
Committee of Oflicers from the three Presidencies, be appointed 
to consult and report on this, and other matters, and let their 
report be published, and, after discussion, be acted on, as far as 
possible ; but unhappily there is less lack of information than of 
desire or ability to act on it. Some twenty years ago such a Com- 
mittee did report on artillery matters and made m: iny excel- 
lent suggestions, few of which have to this day been carried 
out.* General Patrick Grant tells us in his evidence before Par- 
liament, that Cavalry matters were also, though less formally 
reported on, many years ago, but still the strife goes on between 
Regulars and Irregulars, as to straight swords, s sabres, spears, 
carbines , pistols, bits and saddles. All this is bad. There is a 
good and 1 1 bad way for every thing, and what is good for one 
Presidency is good for another. Shafts and poles, ‘Be ngal sys- 
tem and royal. system are not all best. The best ought to be 
insisted on for all. And so with Cavalry. If an Irregular is, 
as Sir Charles Napier and others insist, the most efficient eile 
dier, it is foolery to pay double the money for an inferior article. 

But, whether by a Committee or any other authority, let the 
vital questions be settled. Respect as far as possible, present 

* The present Emperor of the French, then the exile Louis Napoleon, in his 
Treatise on Artillery, called attention to the labors of that Committee, 

Marcn, 1856 M 
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incumbents, by giving them time to meet examinations, &¢. ; but. 
at any cost, rid the service of notorious incompetents, and pre- 
vent incapables from obtaining command. — If the ery be, “ vested 
interests,’ and “men will not enter the service on insecure 
terms,” we answer that able and energetic men are most likely 
to enter a service that encourages ability and energy. We don’t 
want the mass that join the Army simply as an easy provision. 
For England’s glory and India’s safety, we are better without 
such. We would not deprive Directors of patronage, but the 
tests at Home should be much higher, and, as already suggested, 
should be continued up to the rank of Field Officer, as the rule now 
obtains in H. M.’s Service. 

There must be a Staff Corps, whatever may be its inconveni- 
ences, they will be less than those that now obtain. The French 
“ Etat-Major” might, to a certain extent, be our model. The 
rewards of the staff should not be on such a scale as to prevent 
good Officers desiring to stay with their corps. When com- 
mands are open to them after fifteen or twenty years, instead of 
after thirty and thirty-five, there would be more content in the 
Regimental Ranks; without contentment there can hardly be 
efficiency. In proof of the present prevailing spirit we annex, 
verbatim, an extract from a recently received letter, from an Of- 
ficer of ability who has done good service to the State, and who 
obtained command of his Regiment after about twenty-five years’ 
service, 

“ As to the service, I have long since ceased to take any interest in 
it; for however hard I may work, or however much I may know or 
do, I find myself not one bit better off than the fool who knows and 
does nothing; therefore, beyond doing exactly as I am told, I do 
nothing.” 

“You will I dare say laugh when I tell you I never mount one (a 
horse) but to go to parade, and this I consider a great bore, and 
never go out of a walk.”’ 

The above, if not a favorable specimen of the spirit of the wri- 
ter, is at least the honest opinion of an able Officer who has been 
more than usually fortunate. We could match with it a similar 
letter received, within the month, from a Captain of a different 
Presidency, of nearly equal standing, who is yet several years 
from a command. Ten or fifteen years ago, both these Officers 
were full of zeal and energy. They were of the Chamberlain and 
Jacob school rather than of the race of incapables. Chamberlain 
and Jacob would be as they are, after thirty years of subordinate 
Regimental duty. : 

“The Native Officer question is only second to that of the Eu- 
rop an. With efficient Commanders there would soon be effi- 
cient subordinates, but to expedite matters and to prevent tyran- 
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y, perhaps convulsions, extraneous help and Government autho- 
ae are required. In this, as in other matters, perfectly different 
systems obtain, not only at different Presidencies, but in different 
Regiments of the a same Presidency. In Bombay and Madras, the 
merit fostering rule is followed ; i in Bengal all sorts of rules and 
systems obti ain. There zs authority, though not very explicit, for 
promotion by merit, and provision is made, by increase of pay 
after terms of seven years, for the superseded, but recent orders 
have directed differently. The consequence is that ¢ ommanding 
Officers do much as they like. One finds reason for promoting 
all the old, another all the young. One pesters and persecutes 
the Veterans, another objects to the smart fellows who “can drill 
the Regiment as well as any oflicer, and who wear trowsers as 
neat as the Adjutants.”” These are the extremes. Discipline 
suffers, and deserving Native Soldiers of all ranks suffer, and are 
often driven with disgust from the service. 

We confess to a decided preference, notwithstanding all the 
objections of Lord Hardinge, Sir Charles Napier, and other 
high authorities, for the Madras and Bombay systems. We 
allow it to be dangerous to bring forward young energetic Na- 
tive Soldiers, to the rank of Subadar and there to stop, and 
that it would be, on the present system, safer to have Subadars 

of sixty rather than of thirty years of age. But it is the dan- 
ger of the power-loom over the fire-side wheel; the danger 
of the steam carriage over the poney chair. Where is to 
be the end of our fears if we shirk efficiency in dread of our 
own tools turning on us? It is our obvious duty to put the 
right man in the right place and to keep him there by self-inter- 
est, We desire no such radical change as to put armies, or 
even very important posts, or detac hments, under Native Ofti- 
cers. We desire not the Carthaginian, or the Mogul, or the 
latter Roman systems, but to a ‘certain extent, that which in- 
fluences the autocratic Governments of Russia, France and Aus- 
tria. Surely we can afford as much license as they ean. If Asia- 
ties and Africans can obtain honorable position in the Armies of 
Russia and France, surely Indians, after tried service of a cen- 
tury under Eng: and’s banner, are entitled to the same boon—nay 
justice. We desire no extremes. We would not, as Austria 
did in the Hungarian war, place our Magazines in the ene my’s 
hands. We would avoid risking them in questionable ones. 
We would not, as in our own e: arly times, by undue temptation, 
turn honest soldiers into traitors* but we would not drive them 


* Mahommed Issoof’s is a case in point. He was more useful than most of 
the European Officers in the early wars of the Carnatic. Faithful, gallant, and 
enterprizing, he conducted sieges, defended posts, and earned we and rein- 
forcements, at critical times, through the enemy's country. But he was tempt- 
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from our service or, worse still, permit them to remain in it 
in sullen discontent. If among the 6000 European Officers 
such feelings prevail as we have shewn in the preceding eX- 
tract, have we any nght to expect that among the 275,000 Na. 
tives of the Army, they do not exist to a much greater extent ? 

This subject is too much pooh-poohed or altogether blinked. 
If the correspondence of Native Soldiers was as patent to us as 
that of our European ‘comrades, we should better understand 
their feclings. Those who do associate with them can testily to 
the disgust of the very best at their present position. The Ben- 
gal Baboos of Calcutta, and the Parsees of Bombay are among 
our best treated and most contented subjects. ‘The latter high'y 
enlightened class is a loyal and useful seetion of the community ; 
and some of its legal members have recently been appointed to 
high office; as have also some of the Bengal Baboos. These 
latter however are not contented. They complain that the highest 
salary allowed to their class is 1,200 rupees a month, and that very 
few positions of 1000 rupees S00 rupees and 600 rupees, though 
many of 250 rupees a month, are open to them. Native Civil 
officers of the higher grades, are remunerated throughout the 
Provinces at somewhat the above rates. In every District are to 
be found half a dozen, whose salaries average 250 rupees, with 
two or three on 400 or 500 rupees a month. Exceptional cases 
run up to S00 and 1000. The latter are still too few to com- 
mand honest devotion. More prizes, and some of them of greater 
value than any yet conceded, are wanted. 

Such, however, as they are, they greatly exceed those of the 
native army. The largest pay obtaimable in an army of 275,000 
soldiers of the soil is 300 rupees a month, and we do not know 
more than three men, enjoying such pay. ‘The Hydrabad pay of a 
Ressaldar, which is the title, in that Province, of a native Ca- 
valry Commandant, used to be 413 rupees, but it has recently 
been reduced to 300. Jemadars of Troops, (virtual Ressaldars) 
have also been lowered from 165 to 150, the rate of Ressaldars 
throughout the Bengal Irregular Cavalry. The pay of a Suba- 
dar in the regular army is 67 rupees a month, with 25 rupees 
additional, making 92 rupees, to ove Subadar in every Regi- 
ment, as Subadar Major. This is the highest bond-fide pay enjoy= 
able by an Infantry soldier. When marching, he receives fifteen 
rupees batta, which seldom covers. his extra expences. The 
“ Moniteur” constantly recounts the rewards of bravery, in all 
ranks, of the French Army. ‘To one private soldier, “ for keep- 
ing his place in the ranks when badly wounded.” To another 
ed beyond his strength. He was put in possession of a Fort, and made a ren- 


ter of . ati 
Ags the surrounding district. In such times what Native could have stood 
S48 atest’ Some Europeans could not. 
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“for being the first in the breach ;’ to a third “ for saving his 
Captain’s, at the loss of his own legs, by throwing aside a live 
shell.”’ To a fourth, “ for helping to extinguish the flames around 
the magazine.” Such matters, if not wholly overlooked in the 
British Army, are not so noticed as to excite emulation or cre- 
ate any hearty desire to do hkewise. What rewards have been 
given to the Subaltern’s party which for half an hour, last No- 
vember, stood on the top of the magazine of the Light Division, 
covering it with saturated tarpaulins, while all around was on 
fire, and while shells and rockets were falling thick on every 
side? But, nearer to ourselves, what reward has been given to 
the Serjeant of the Pegu magazine who, last year, heroically 
performed a similar feat? Such men are the real heroes of an 
Army. Any fellow can charge wi// a crowd, or can stand be- 
tween his comrades, to be mowed down or ridden over. He 
seldom can help himself. Many, in such positions, would run 
away if they could: they cannot, and they come out of the fray, 
heroes. But the soldier who, with no excitement before him, 
courts death, im the path of duty, deserves more especial honor, 
indeed all the honor, and all the reward, that can be bestowed. 
It is true that in the British Army after every battle, strings of 
names are submitted for brevet, rank, and honors. ‘There is sel- 
dom a response in any man’s heart to the accuracy of those lists. 
Lord Gough got brevet rank for one oflicer for carrying, “ orders 
through the hottest of the fight,” though he was not in the bat- 
tle at all: for another for “ leading a Brigade,” though he was 
in bed. Some of our readers will also remember his Lordship’s 
favorable mention of the gallant Brigadier who he said “ ma- 
neeuvered skilfully in the rear.” Sir Charles Napier was the first 
of our Generals who mentioned a Private Soldier in his des- 
patches. How rarely has the good example been followed, even 
in the Crimea. Napier’s and a very few other cases excepted, we 
do not remember ever seeing a Native Soldier, 7 orders, though 
we could narrate seores of instances of individual valour. Of a 
Naick and six swimming the Buri Gunga in the face of the enemy ; 
Of a single trooper carrying a dispatch through the enemy’s 
lines, at Setabuldee ; of two troopers in open day, fathoming the 
ditch at Bhurtpore; of a Ressaldar leading his single Troop 
through Shere Singh’s Cavalry at Mooltan ; of another, on 
the frontier, carrying his into the midst of twenty times 

None of those 


their number, though covered by a_ bank. 
men were held up to the admiration of their comrades. Des- 
cending to the ridiculous, we recollect a lady telling us that 
she had parted with her husband, going to Atfghanistan, with 
some comfort “as Ram Singh, the pay Havildar, has promised 
to cover him in action, and Ram Singh is a bigman,” The 
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‘ my ° rs ‘ - ‘ 9 
Captain came back safe, whether by Ram Sing’s “ z4da/,” we 


cannot say. : 
. ‘ Tt] » " 
The nearest approach to the French system, in the Indian 


Army, is “the Order of Merit.” It is open to all ranks of the 
native Army for “ individual gallantry,” in the field or in the 
attack or defence of a fortress. But, though its numbers are 
not positively limited, there are so many restrictions to its ob- 
tainment, that “the decorated” are so few as to be hardly dis- 
coverable. The order is divided into three grades. The first is 
only obtainable by those who have a/ready won by tndividual 
gallantry and, step by step, the second and third grades. The 
badge of the first grade is a gold star with inseription—“ The 
reward of valour”’ The decoration of the others is of silver, with 
a similar motto. All are pendant from a dark blue mbbon with 
red edges. With a very large acquaintance, with the Native 
Army, we do not recollect having seen a dozen silver stars. We 
cannot recollect seeing a single golden One, Double pay Is at- 
tached to the first grade, two-thirds increase to the second, and 
one third to the third. These are substantial advantages to the clod 
of asabreur, to the sentinel whose sinews would never have earned 
him a front place in the Akhara ; (gymnasium) ; but what re- 
ward are they to the adventurer whose sword, under a different 
regimé, would have carved out for himself a principality ? None. 
They are a mockery, ending as they do, at utmost, in extreme 
eases, in double pay; that is, to a Ressaldar, in three hundred ru- 


pees a month,—or if he have a/so obtained the first class “ Order of 


India” on sixty rupees additional, at fifty or sixty years of age. 
But 4ow the tirst class “ Order of Merit” and, double pay is to be 
obtained we are at a loss to imagine. He is a lucky fellow who 
has ove chance “ of individual valour” that is accepted, by his 
surviving comrades, that then satisfies the reporting Committee ; 
that afterwards passes the ordeal of the Military Auditor General, 
whose duty is, xof to reward valour, but to watch the public 
purse, at all hazards; and, finally, that is sanctioned by Go- 
vernment. Three times has this full process of proof to be gone 
through, before the Subadar Major can obtain 92 rupees a month, 
added to his original ninety-two, or the Ressaldar 150-150-300. 

The Order of Merit, moreover, gives no handle to a man’s 
name. ‘The brave man is still the simple Havildar, Ressaldar or 
Subadar. In a country where words and looks are even more 
valued than rupees, though a hero, he is not a Bahadoor. On 
the other hand the title, though a Military one, is freely conferred 
on native civilians and traders, of no better blood. and is arro- 
gated by black and white ofall ranks. ) 

But there i an order that does confer rank and title. “ The 
Order of British India,” It is divided into two classes, each of a 
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hundred members, the first restricted to Subadars and Ressaldars 
and giving the title Sirdar Bahadoor with two rupees a day in- 
crease of pay ; the second to Native Officers, generally, with the 
title of Bahadoor and one rupee a day. The decoration is a gold 
star, pendant from a blue ribbon. Though awarded only” for 
good service, it is virtually the reward of old age ; indeed the 
wearers are mostly invalids at their homes. 

The pay, including batta of a Jemadar of Regular Infantry 
(Lieutenant) is 245 rupees a month, Havildar, (Serjeant) four- 
teen; Naick, (Corporal) twelve, Sepoy, seven. The pay of the 
Suppers and Native Artillery is the s same as Infantry ; both should 
be higher; that of the Regular Cav: alry is considerab ly so.* Se- 
poys after sixteen years’ service, with good conduct, get one 
rupee extra, and after twenty years two rupees, or nine a month. 

Such are the temptations we offer the Militery populations of 
India, and to the northern adventurers who still occasionally find 
their way, through the passes, and who would do so, in numbers, 
were there moderate inducement. The mistake is in treating all 
alike; in attempting to have one dead level and still expecting 
active zeal and fidelity. The astonishment is that, under the 
present system, we should have so much of both. P resent rules 
cannot. last. They are against nature. Ninety in a hundred 
sepoys, have every reason to be delighted with the service. Se- 
veral of the remaining ten are satisfied. One, two or three are 
thoroughly, and dangerously, discontented, The reason is plain. 
They feel they have that m them which elsewhere would raise 
them to distinction. Our system presses them down. The throne of 
Hydrabad is held by the descendant of one such adventurer. That 
of Oude is, or rather was, by another Hyder Ally, Ameer Khan. 
The tirst Holl: ar and the first Scindiah, were such fellows as are 
now in our ranks, if indeed the Koorme slipper bearer, and the 
goat herd would have been received into high caste ranks! 
Golab Singh, and Runjeet Singh’s grand-father were military 
adventurers. Several of the Generals in the Sikh service, as 
also some of the most powerful Amils in Oude, were, originally, 
Sepoys in our ranks. Those outlets FOR RESTLESSNESS AND ABILITY 
ARE GONE; OTHERS ARE CLOSING. It behoves us, therefore, now 
more than ever, to give legitimate rewards, and as far as practi- 
cable, employment to the energetic few, to that leaven that is in 

Irregular Cavalry. 


* Subadar Major, _... Rs. 105 Ressaldar, ... oon Re, 150 
Subadar, ... ‘ah * 80 Ressaidar, ... _ “« 80 
ath “632 ~—SCNNasiba, a . “« 60 
Havildar, “« = =§20 6 Jemadars, ... : “45 
Naick, ee 6 16 Kote Duffadars, oi “ 33 
Trooper, oe 9 Duffadar, ... me “ 28 

Sowar, wi ae 


Troops have a Ressaldar and a Ressaidar, alternately, 
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every lump; the leaven that may secure our empire or may dis- 
turb, —nay even destroy it. 

In early days, when ‘Europeans, funcied themselves more depen- 
dent on natives than at present, they were not only more cour- 
teous, kindly, and considerate to them than they are now ; but 
posts were then open to them that, of late years, have been aaa 
Mahomed Issoot’s case, already mentioned, Was an extreme one. 
In those times, Native Civilians were over-pi aid, English Civilians 
were denied honest wages. With few exceptions, all were accord- 
ingly dishonest. There was no check, no restraint. ‘The tables 


were suddenly turned. Europeans were made honest by oxest 
treatment; Natives were driven to worse roguery than be fore, for 
bread. During the last twenty years, our eyes have been gra- 


dually opening in regard to Native Civil establishments. If all 
have not been made honest, the right measures have been taken 
to make them so. ‘The service 1s alre: uly greatly reformed. It 
is because the authorities seem still in ‘the dark, regarding the 
necessity of improving the condition of the higher soldiery, that 
the se remarks are offered. Let the Sepoy Soldier be treated as 
the Civilian is ; that is, let there be openings for the gentleman— 
for the hero. The ordinary Sepoy 7s amply paid. He has even 
been pampered and petted. The extra battas and the donatives 
that he has received, have done him harm, and induced greed. 
We have been running fast on the shoal of the Sikh Army,—of 
the Legionaries, the Jannissaries and the Mamelukes. The many 
are usefully provided for, but honors and rewards present and 
future are still wanted for the few. In what has been done to 
raise the condition of Native Civilians, Government has been in- 
fluenced by the best motive, the good of the country, the purity 
of the judgment seat. In what we advocate there is even a 
tL earer interest,—one that swallows up all others, 

[t is not easy to suggest the details of our proposed scheme ; 
but there are points of it, open to every understanding. In the 
Punjab are six Battalions of Police; commanded by Native Ofli- 
cers. Excellent soldiers all. Some of these Corps were in the Sikh 
service, served with Pollock’s Army and again under Edwardes. 
Twe or three of them are doing frontier work ; all are fully equal to 
average Irregular Battalions. Their Command; ants, W ith most of 
the re sponsibilities of comm: nd, receive only 200 rupees a month, 
or one fourth the pay of a Europe an officer in a similar position. 
The latter too rises to be a General, m: iy find himself successor to 
Morrison, Casement, ‘- Pollock, Littler, Gilbert and Low 
in the Council Board. The old Native Officer lives and dies a 
Commandant on Rupees 200,* or retires on half the amount. 


>. . 
Present incumbonts, some of them Colonels in the Sikh service, receive their 
old rales of pay 400 or bu0 Rupees a month, 
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“Lives and rofs without hope’ is the expression we once heard 
a comparatively young Ressaldar use regarding himself? The 
sons of the Comm: mdant have xo Opening. They would have 
entered the Sikh service, as Subadars, or even in their fathers’ 
rank; if they enter ours, it must be as privates. We say, give such 
Commandants about 4u/f the pay that Kuropeans get, and let 
their sons, if qualified, enter the service as Jemadars, and let those 
of other Native Otlicers have some advantages above the ordinary 
recruit, 

Let also the Officers of a certain number, say one, of the Irre- 
gular Corps be extively Natives. <A European Brigadier Com- 
manding every two or three such, looking to the pay, discipline, 
tone, &c., domg, in short, much the duty, and having the same 
military authority as Captains of Police in the Punjab have, 
though interfering less with details than they do. Give in a/é 
Lrre: oul: ar Corps, half the Company’s allowances to the Subadars 
Commanding: C ompanies, who should do all the duty of Captains 
except paying the men. This important duty should always be 
performed by a European Officer cx the presence of the Com- 
manding Officer, or Second in Command. No room should be 
left for scandal or discontent. Raise also the pay of Subadars 
from 67 rupees a month to 140, or about one-third that of Cap- 
tains dving the same work. Raise proportionally the pay of Je- 
madars. In all C orps of the line let there be no Na/ive Officers. 
Their position is anomalous and absurd. In the Bombay Army 
there are seldom Serjeant Majors or Quarter Master Serjeants, be- 
cause they clash with the Native Officers. ‘The Bombay autho- 
rities are quite right. It is absurd, and might prove worse than 
absurd, giving twenty men, “all good drills” and all “wearing 
tight pantaloons,” commissions, and then allowing them to be 
bullied by vulgar uneducated Europeans, without commissions. The 
anomaly, and “the heart-burnings, will be removed by having the 
European oflicers and Serjeants with the stricter disci) pline, or 
rather with the more English practices, in one set of regiments; 
the Native Officers with the looser, te French system, mv others. 
By removing Native Officers from Corps professedly commanded, 
and oflicered by Europeans, though t too olten — managed hy 
Havildar Majors, opportunity would be given to the European 
Otlicer to look into the interior economy of his Regiment or Com- 
pany. Seldom is any thing of the kind done at present. So 
lone as all is smooth and quiet on the surface, few enquiries are 
made. All m: 1y be rotten below, the jog-trot is followed—a mine 
may be ready to be sprung, for all that nine-tenths of officers 
would know. Many do not know the very names of the men of their 
oun C5) pany. 
No great expense need be incurred in carrying out the propos- 
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ed arrangement. There are plenty of Regiments, an excess of men, 
scarcely a deficiency of officers. We repeat that organization 
and adaptation, mainly, are wanted. Let the one hundred and 
five Infantry Corps of the line be gradually converted into a hun- 
dred and twenty five Service, and thirty Veteran Corps. Let 15 
of the present 24 Officers be removed from each of the 30 Veteran 
Regiments and be divided among the 125 Service ones, leaving 
the three Field Officers with one se/ected Captain and two se/ec/ed 
Subalterns, in all six European officers. Omitting two Field Offi- 
cers as generally absent, four Officers will thus remain, a// desig 
selections. This would leave 540 Officers available for Service Corps, 
which number, increased by $5, would provide five additional Oth- 
cers for each, and thus increase their streneth to twenty-nine. Al- 
lowing then nine for Field Officers, and for absentees, on private 
and medical leave, twenty Officers, or two for each Company would 
be present with each Service Regiment. 

‘The scheme involves the disposal of all staff Officers in a staff 
Corps, also eighty-five additional Officers, and one hundred pro- 
motions to rank of Captain. The proportions of the relative 
ranks we would thus suggest for the 125 Regiments, would 
be three Field Officers, as at present, eight Captains, twelve 
Lieutenants, and six Ensigns, instead of six, ten and five, as 
now. And attached to each of the thirty Veteran Corps, three 
Field Officers, (one only to be present,) one sedected Captain and 
five se/ected Subalterns. 

To make this or any other scheme work, the service, not indi- 
viduals, must be considered. Incompetent Field and other senior 
Oflicers must be rigorously set aside. None incapable should be at 
the head of any Corps, Regular or Irregular, Service or Veteran. 
Chere is no knowing where exigencies may arise. The Calcutta 
Militia and the Ramgurh Battalion should have as good Officers 
and as good arms as the frontier Regiments. There is at least no 
excuse for their being badly armed. It is very bad economy to 
send a soldier into action with any but the very best muskets 
in his hand. Ineapables may be shelved as Seconds in Command, 
but they had better be sent home, even with a brevet step. ‘The 
title of Major or Lieutenant Colonel will do no harm as long as it be 
not accompanied by authority. Old men, with their senses about 
them, and with the use of their legs, may command Veterans, but 
there should be a limit to the age, even of such incumbents. The 
how pending orders as to vacation of staff commands are anomalous, 
and, if they be decided against brevet officers, will be absurd. To 
0D a alin by one of sixty is indeed a novel mode of 

Senerating an army, wanting, above all wants, new blood, life 
and energy. Commands of a// Cor 
dest Officers available, 








. ps should be given to the rery 
heir staff should be strictly selections. 
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These should be posts of high honor, and of considerable emolu- 
ment. The Veterans should have all the advantages of other Corps 
of the line, the men being older and the Company’s Oflicers being 
Natives. Such Corps will be available for ad home service, that is 
service within the Provinces, and will be specially valuable, if 
treated with honor and conside ration, for guards on forts, magazines 
and treasuries. Majors and Captains should obtain brevet rank 
for three years’ command of Regiments. Subalterns of ten years’ 
service and Captains of twenty ‘should receive one-fourth increas- 
ed pay. Half batta should be abolished. It is an injusticeand 
an inconvenience, and costs on the one hand, as much as it saves 
on the other, 

A large proportion of the expence thus suggested may be cov- 
ered by a reduction in the strength of Companies, throughout 
the service, and by departmental ‘lippings,—but supposing the 
balance of expence to be halfa million a year, which would be 
its utmost limit, we hold that such a sum Rie ‘i be well expend- 
ed in making a more contented anda more efficient army. It 
is not a very HUMECTOUS ATUNLY, but a really efficient and a conte nted 
one, that is wanted. Much of the duty still performed at Bom- 
bay and some that is done elsewhere by the Army, might with 
advantage be made over to the Police so as_ greatly to relieve the 
ranks, Indeed the Military might be entirely relieved of escorts, 
jail guards, &e. 

Officers should serve five years in the Line before being elegible 
for the staff, the examinations for which, 7 every department 
should be strict. Those for Civil and Political employ should in- 
volve the tests in the languages, required of interpreters. At 
Madras, Tamul should be a requisite.* Exchanges should be 
permitted between Regiments, even of different Presidencies, also 
between Cavalry and Infantry up to the rank of Captain. It is 
ridiculous to keep a man, who cannot ride in a mounted Corps. 
Good may be derived from exchanges, harm cannot. The armies 
of the Presidencies should, as at present, be kept separate with 
separate Commanders of the forces, but with one Commander- 
in-Chief, relieved from the Bengal Command, for all. Proper 
emulation, and some check, is caused by these separations. Rates 
of pay have already been almost entirely assimilated. For future 
incumbents there should be no differences. The great question 
of simplyfying and making plain to all ranks, what is their pay 
under all circumstances, has yet to be resolved. Whoever effects 
the measure will save much discontent, if not some mutinies. 

The arrangement for the supply of Native Officers will be the 
most difficult part of our proposed arrangements, From the 


* Mr. P. Melvill shews that 2500 Madras Sepoys cannot express their wants 
in Hindustani. 
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hundred and twenty five Service ha of the line, let old Havil. 
dars be transferred for promotion, to Veteran Battalions, for 
home duties, and the younger to Service Corps for frontier and 
Sonthal like work. The veterans, we repeat, should be Corps of ho- 
nor, manned by Sepoys of good character above forty years of age, 
or of weak and worn constitutons, from all other corps, and offi- 
cered by Subadars and Jemadars of similar stamp, from the same 
quarters. The Native Officers of Irregular Corps should be part- 
ly from their own ranks, partly young picked men from the Line. 
Unless they are so selected, and unless they are unmistakably 
good men, commanding Officers of Irregulars will often pester ther 
lives out. Their berths will not be worth holding. ‘The utm ost 
honest care will be required in making selections for transi 
We repeat that to all these Corps, Veteran, and Irregular, firat. 
rate European Officers must be attached ; four to the first, five to 
the others. Their names to be borne on the strength of the 
Stall Corps. 

As a general rule we would re gare every Sepoy to serve a cer- 
tain period it in the ranks. Consideration should also be paid to 
rsangg to cleanliness, smartness and_ soldierly bearing’, rather 
than to literary acquirements. Too much stress is now laid on 
wena Sra and ihinee > we ought to remember that the military 
class, as a body, despise study. ‘Time, at least, should he given 
them to ret ove r their pre judi ees. Recent orders on this subject 
are very unpalatable to many of our best soldiers. Indeed very 
few of our worthiest old warriors would be now Ressaldars and 
Subadars if they had had to pass present tests. They should not 
be educated a/ore their positions. To add literary attainment 
to Pathan and Brahmin pride of birth, and still to keep Brahmins 
anc I Paths ins unde r Se reeant Ma’ wors is 2 erie yous mist: ake. There 
are S cpoys inthe Bombay Army who translate treatises on drill and 
tactics. This is hardly s afe. Havild: ars, unqualified for promotion to 
either of the above classes of C orps shoul lon retirement, after cer- 
tain terms of wood service, receive a ste p of rank. The present sys- 
tem of invaliding is defective. The Madras and Bombay armies 
invalid eight and ten years earlier than is the practice in Be neal. 
\ ith the ‘Mm almost any Than IS passed after fifty years ot age, and 
60 it generally should be. Few Native Soldiers are fit for Field 
service after that ave, though many are up to all Garrison duties 
at sixty. In Bengal the term for invaliding should be shortened, 
but at the same time there should be more check on m: lingering 
for pension after fifteen years, Veteran Battalions would be a check. 
They exist already in Madras and Bombay; but Bengal, which 
most wants them, has none. 

- The higher prizes for = very select have now to be considered. 
They should as of old, commands of Til] Forts, and Jagheers. 
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Also, as at present, titles of honor and pensions &e. but on in- 
creased scales, commensurate with the present British position, 
where we gave hundreds when subordinate to the Nabebs of 
Arcot and Bengal, we should, now as successors of the Mogul, 
vive thousands. The practice, however, has been rather reversed. 
Javheers that were once perhaps too freely dispensed are now ex- 
firey withheld. An able and de serving p! ublie servant, ambitious 
to possess what, above all else, a native desires, viz. : a bit of land of 
his own, has now hardly a road to its obt: unme nt but by plotting 
to subvert our rule. At least so it m: iy easily seem to him. Why 
oblive sueh conduct ? The labourer is wort thy of his hire,—the 
faithful servant of his reward. Why make him, at least in heart, 
a rebel, because he thinks Government an inerate ? We, intention- 


ally, personify Government. Every sre does so. The Gene- 
ral, Colonel, Commissioner or Collector 1s, to him the Govern- 
ment. He perc: ives the great powers for mischief in the hands 


of such an official, he cannot credit that he has no power to re- 
ward. He, accordingly thinks him ungrateful. Much good 
service is thus lost ; much bad feeling engendered. It matters 
little in the calm, it might matter much in the storm. Are calms 

lasting, storms so rare? ‘The objections to giving estates ap- 
P ar tous of no weight. Under the present settlement of estates 
there is protection to the cultivator. At worst the old Soldier 
would not be harder on the ryot, than are the Jo/ece Pershads 
who are fast buying up villages throughout the Provinces. Or if 
Jagheers be denied, let some of the zemindaries be purchased 
by Government and reserved either in fee simple, or as zemin- 
daries, as the great rewards to the faithful Soldiers of the higher 
ranks. Such grants need not, as a rule, be in perpetuity. ‘Two 
or three lives will be a long vista to the old Trooper or Sepoy. 
five hundred rupees in such form, will go further than a thousand 
in any other. We beg attention to the fact; we write of what 
we know. 

In the same spirit we could name a hundred forts, or other 
posts which could, with perfect safety, be entrusted to Native 
Officers, and would be prized by them as honorable retiring berths. 
Titles and honors are cheap; they cost nothing and are gre atly 
valued. Medals to the mass should be abolishe d. Decorations 
are brought into contempt, when worn by individuals, or by 
whole Regiments known to have run away, or even when largely 
distributed to those who were not under fire. The “ Order of 
Merit” and that of “ British India” should be large ly extended, 
and should be open to ig ans and Natives of all ranks. There 
should be two branches of each, one Civil the other Mulit: ary. 
Titles should be attached to i higher grades, pecuniary grants 
to, at least, all the lower, There would be difficulties in the w ay. 
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In what scheme are there not difficulties ? The lirst Napoleon 
found no insuperable difficulties in his selections for the Legion 
of Honor. We doubt if either Napoleon ever decorated a notori- 
ous coward ; that is one who had given proof of cowardice. So 
it might be with us. The Army itself can sufliciently judge 
such questions, After each action, let a hundred or thousand 
decorations be adjudged. No difficulty will be found in ascer- 
taining who are best entitled to them. There may be heart-burn- 
ings and dissatisfaction. There cannot be more than at present. 
Half the value of a decoration is lost to A. B. and C., when it is 
also worn by D. E. and F. 

We have much to say on many other points, but must reserve 
most of our remarks for another occasion. ‘The great, the vital 
question is the officering the army. We have roughly sketched our 
scheme—roughly but, we hope, sufficiently to explain our mean- 
ing. Sir Charles Napier, a General of decided ability and of 
large experience, who had led both Bengal and Bombay troops 
into action, has declared that the present system 1s canvassed in 
every Guard-room. ‘To a certain extent this assertion is correct, 
and the fact bodes no good. Sir Charles advocated the introdue- 
tion of Natives into the covenanted ranks of the Army, but he 
would have found it difficult to carry out his scheme; caste, food, 
a hundred causes, will for half a century at least, present such 
amalgamation. ‘The difficulties far exceed those of entrance into 
the Civil and Medieal services, and in them they are not small. 
But, if all that ought to be done cannot be done, there is no rea- 
son why we should sit still and wait until obvious mights are 
clamoured for; until, in a voice somewhat louder than that of 
the European Officers, in the days of Clive, the “ excellent drills” 
and the “tight pantalooned” combine to assert their claims. 
What the European Officers are repeatedly done, may surely be 
expected from Natives. We shall be unwise to wait for such 
oceasion, Come it will, unless anticipated, A Clive may not be 
then at hand. | . 

Those who have watched events, or have studied Indian Mili- 
tary History, can distinctly trace almost all past murmurs and 
mutinies, we might indeed say every one, to some error or omis- 
sion, trivial or great, of our own. Pay has been the great stum- 


bling block. Whether in Bombay, Madras or Bengal, doubts as 
to the intentions of Government in regard to pay, have been at 


the bottom of most mutinies. In Bengal such affairs have cwene- 
rally been exaggerated, while in Madras and Bombay they are 
kept quiet, if not hushed up. We confess to preferring the quiet 
system—washing dirty linen at home: the linen should, however, 
always be washed, somewhere and somehow ! quietly, but fully. 
lhis motive to mischief should be disposed of a/ once, It should 
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not be in the power of any stupid Commander or Paymaster to re- 
fuse what Government had conceded. The Bombay rule of audit- 
ing a// bills before payment is good and preventing retrenchments, 
shuts one doorof dissatisfaction. But even at Bombay, a plain 
unmistakeable Code is wanted in addition even to ‘Jameson’s,” 
One has repeatedly been attempted, but has always failed of accom- 
plishment. Amusement might be derived from the narrative of 
the failures, if the results were less grave. We look anxiously 
for the very long promised Bengal C ode, but fear disappointment. 
An Officer who had searce ‘ly done any Regimental duty, with a Re- 
gular Corps for twenty years, aided by two young Artillery Ollicers, 
however clever, was not the fitting P resident, and the *y Were not the 
fitting Members, of a Committee to prepare a Code for all branches 
of the Bengal army. We strongly recommend that the new Code, 
with all others extant, of the three Presidences, be made over to a 
Committee of mixed Artillery, Cavalry and Infantry Ollicers, and 
that a Code for /ndia be prepared, in which every question, involving 
the rights of individuals, ofall branches of the three Armies, should 
be distine tly and unmistakeably laid down in the briefest way con- 
sistent with clearness. -Such a Code would be more valuable than 
three more European Regiments, or than five hundred miles of rail. 
The other chief cause of mutiny 1s religion—fanaticism, Hi- 
therto it has been restricted to Mahommedans. Hindoos are con- 
tent to be let alone. The faithful, not only desire to proselytize, 
but go out of their way to annoy their neighbours with their 
ceremonies. On two or three occasions we h: ave witnessed Mo- 
hurrum processions ostentatiously drawn up opposite a Christian 
church during’ Divine service, and there drumming lustily. The 
late Bolarum affair, like most Indian questions, has been taken 
up with party spirit. Brigadier Macke nnzie possesses MUC th of the 
Covenanter spirit, and Mrs. Mackenzie’s book is unpopular, (we 
hope vot Mrs. Mackenzie, objectionable as are many parts of 
her work ;) therefore, we fear the attack upon him was ac- 
cepted in some quarters, in a controversial spirit. But having 
read much on the subject, we cannot discover what legitimate 
offence was given; and fully approve the order which sentences 
all directly connected with the murderous attack on Mae- 
kenzie, to condign punishment; and all responsible to be dis- 
missed the service. The Hyderabad Contingent, of all classes, 
is a distinguished body, but the Deccan Mahommedans pretty 
generally are fanatical and insubordinately disposed, beyond any 
thing to be found elsewhere in India, except perhaps at Patna, and 
on the Peshawur border. W tness Colonel Davies’ murder in 
i827, and the more recent mutiny of the 4th Madras Cavalry. 
Davies, like Mackenzie, was a fearless, chivalrous, fellow. Their 
cases were even more alike than their characters, On the impulse 
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of the moment, the comrades of the murderers avenged Colonel 
Davies’ death, but the murder was approved of by the Mahom- 
medans of that day, and neighbourhood, and the ringleader’s 
erave shortly became a place of pilgrimage and a resort for 
Mussalman devotees. The attack on Mackenzie was also by fana- 
tics, and was perhaps more premeditated. Mackenzie issued a per- 
fectly legitimate order ; it was disobeyed. His mistake was in 
personally interfering. ‘The error nearly cost his life, and may yet 
do so. His wounds were frightful, few men could have survived 
them. His dauntless spirit sustained him, However, this and 
other matters of the kind, should make us more than ever cautious 
against real offence. A cap, a beard, a moustache, a strap, all in 
their time, have given offence. Ad/ on pretence of religion. But 
by a little management, by leading instead of drawing, almost 
any thing may be done. The man who would not touch leather 
a few years ago, is now, in the words of a fine old Subadar, “wp to 
the chin in it? But the same old fellow begged that the leather 
. 


se 
might stop there, and that leather caps might not de fried. In 
the Corps of which that old gentleman was a worthy member, 
leather cap-straps had been accepted gratis in preference to pay- 
ing an anna or two for cloth ones. We mention the fact as shew- 
ing what may be done with men who have all but mutinied be- 
cause the Grenadiers were told to occupy the Light Company huts ; 
and at another time, because they ¢hovght they had been prohibit- 
ed taking their bedding to the guard-room. Fact, management, 
not Brahmin Sm, in officers, are wanted. Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans can respect real Christianity. They certainly do xo respect 
Anglo- Hindooism. 

Sir William Gomm’s farewell order tells how much has re- 
cently been done for the European portion of the Army. Bar- 
racks are improved; Gardens, Libraries and other sources of 
amusement will soon be as plentiful as they used to be scarce. 
Little more is wanted than to prevent individual Commanding 
Officers nullifying the good intentions of Government, by keep- 
ing sickly men in the plains, and sending bad characters in their 
places to the Hills; bullying the men, torturing them with 
stocks, cloth coats and hot weather drills. In short making 
what are called smart regiments at the expense of the men’s 
very lives. Railroads, waggon trains, and steamers should 
now prevent Europeans being moved between April and Novem- 
ber. ‘loo much is heard of the sun (not from them) when they 
are wanted for Field service, but when there is no such necessity 
they are too frequently exposed, even in April and May. Bn- 
gadiers and Generals of Divisions as well as Regimental Offi- 
cers sould be held responsible for such eruel follies. The Eu- 
ropean soldier is, after all, our stand by, We are delighted at 
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every unattached commission that we observe given to a Com- 


pany’s European Soldier. Like his Officer he has more average 


molument than his comrade in the Royal ranks, but like him is 
debarred great reward. Until lately commissions were not open 
to the Soldiers; yearly we hope they will become more common. 
With such re wards, and with rational pursuits open to the men, 
the tone of the barracks will rise. Drunkenness we trust will 
vet be the exception rather than the rule. Chunar should be 
abolished ; it is a discredit to us. 

We will no further enter on the vexed question of Cavalry than 
to remark that we generally support Captain Nolan’s views. We 


mis-arm and mis- decane the Trooper, bit and saddle his lanaiais as if 


the object were not to hold and ride him; and then we wonder 
that the same Trooper is no match for a comparatively feeble and 
ill-mounted Asiatic horseman. The complaint made in India is 
equally rife in Africa and in the Caucasus. <A _ recent French 
writer observes that one Arab is good for three French Dragoons. 
We ourselves have witnessed one Indian horseman dealing with 
three English Dragoons. The annexed extract from Spencer’s 
Crimea shews that to repulse Cireassian Cavalry, the Russians are 
obliged to bring guns to bear on them. 


“In other situations, on the banks of rivers or open places, they 
are equally dangerous, provided their inimitable Cavalry can act, for 
should they une xpec tedly surprise a Russian Army, a charge from these 
terrible horsemen is a most Uisastrous affair. They then sweep down 
upon them like a living avalanche, and invariably throw the front and 
rear into confusion, cut them in pieces and disappear before the Artil- 
lery can be brought to play upon them.” Page 327. 


There can be little doubt that the Regulars have been over 
abused and Irregulars unduly bespattered with praise. The com- 
rades of the men who rode at Laswaree, Delhi, Seetabuldee and 
Meanee, only want good leading and good management to ride 
through any Indian Cavalry. The disappearance ‘of “the small 
speck of French grey” at Seetabuldee amid the host of Arabs, 
rivals Unitt and the 3rd Dragoons at Chilianwallah, Ouvrey at 
Subraon, and the Light Brigade at Balaclava. Why is it that 
one British Regiment, the 3rd “Dragoons for instance, always covers 
itself with glory, while others go through campaigns unheard 
of? The men, materials, all but the le ading, is the same! To 
talk of all the Irregular Cavalry as heroes is as absurd as to 
call all the Regulars “cowards. We personally know many brave 
men who ran at Purwandurrah. Tha story also has yet to be 
told. ‘The leaders were brave men, but they were not good Na- 
tive Cavalry Officers. No man can manage well or lead success. 


fully men whom he dislikes. 


Maren, 1856, 
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We would not convert a man of Regular Cavalry into Irreeu- 
lars, but we would have three Regiments of Company’s Dragoons 
in lieu of six of Regular Cavalry. All others should stand, but 
they should be dealt with, much as we have proposed for the 
Infantry. The Native Officers should be collected in three or 
four out of the twenty-one Regiments w ith bona fide power and 
pay, as ‘Troop Officers ; but to “those Corps four selected officers 
should be attached. Every Trooper should be permitted to fit 
his own saddle and adapt his bit to his own horse. Lancers 
should be abolished, and the tulwar, the weapon of the Indian 
horseman, should be allowed, as also a carbine and one pistol to 
each Trooper. It must be borne in mind that they are Light 
Horsemen xof Heavy Dragoons. 

Most of the Irregulars are good of their kind. Some very good, 
some bad. Some of the Officers cannot ride, some cannot talk to 
their men: others do so only to abuse them. Some of the Regi- 
ments are overwhelmed with debt ; and yet burthened with b: ankers 
and with all sorts of tomfoolery in dress. In short, there is little 
system and no uniformity in the service. One Regiment Wear 
kettles on their heads, others wear cocked hats. Few wear their 
own sensible turbans that will stop a sword cut and keep their 
faces cool. An Inspector is wanted; not an old Royal Dragoon 
Officer, but a first rate Irregular Officer, a Jacob, a Chamberlain, 
an Anderson, a Daly or a Malcolm. A man, in short, who will 
go on common sense principles, keep the men out of debt, insist 
on rational uniform and rational treatment. Such as the Irregu- 
lars are, there are very few instances of their misconduct, and then 
only whe n greatly over-matehed ; indeed unfairly tried. They are 
a most valuable arm and deserve every consideration. With such 
an arrangement as above proposed, and five Rupees added to the 
pay of the men, a noble body of horsemen might be secured to the 
Government; and _ fitting employ ment offered to the numerous 
broken down families, now muttering curses against us, in the 
streets of every large city in Upper India. Lord Gough, Sir 
Charles Napier, and almost all Irregular Cavalry Officers re- 
commend the increase, even on the terms of reduction of strength 
of Regiments. If thirty rupees is necessary for the Scinde Horse, 
and for the Hyderabad (in the Decean*) Cavalry, twenty-five is 
surely so for the whole body. In searee times the Irr eculars have 
not bread. In war time, they must plunder for subsistence. Sir 
Charles Napier thought they must do so in peace. What more 
need be said? If more be 1 required, let us add that each of these 
horsemen is a soldier gained from the enemy’s ranks. 


°U —y Ye p ‘. . e ‘ 
‘ Pile a lately the Hyderabad Cavalry received thirty-three Company's Rupees 
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Art. VI.—Reports on Education. 


Tue Natural Sciences at the present time occupy a prominent 
position amongst the subjects of which a knowledge is considered 
indispensable to those interested in the advancement of industry, 
agriculture and the arts. There is hardly a trade or profession 
which is not benefited by each new step in scientific discovery, and 
the most important branch of modern statesmanship, political eco- 
nomy, is based upon the results of scientific labour. The time has 
passed away, when the mercantile, producing, and official classes 
looked down upon those who studied Science for its own sake, as 
useless members of society. The general public is so convinced 
of the necessity of instruction in the principles of natural science, 
that when governments have been slow in recognising the wants 
of the time, or where it is considered out of their sphere to pro- 
vide for them, then private institutions have sprung up for the 
independent teaching of natural science. One of the most 
striking instances of this kind is the rapid progress of abstract 
research and applied science during the last twenty years in the 
United States of America. They are now almost independent of 
European assistance, or at least return as much as they receive. 
It is indeed obvious that economical and industrial improvements 


by means of Science cannot be obtained unless the growth of 


Science itself be protected, by not allowing considerations of se- 
condary importance to impede its development. The momentary 
saving to be gained by neglecting for a while the reasonable 
claims of Science to support leads to increased expense in some 
other directions after a certain time, as many instances show. 
Such economy reminds us of the mistake of the farmer, who was 
well satisfied to have the labour of his horse, but grudged him 
the means of subsistence, and when he had brought him down to 
one straw a day, lost both horse and labour. 

How deeply the importance of promoting efforts in abstract 
scientific, inquiry is felt by the governing bodies at home, is 
sufficiently shown, amongst other instances by the unprecedented 
liberality with which expeditions for enlarging the circle of our 
physical and geographical knowledge have of late been fitted out 
and supported. 

One of these missions, sent out by the Court of Directors, is 
at this moment contributing to disperse the darkness in which 
the geographical and physical conditions of the country imme- 
diately adjoining our frontier in the Himalaya and Tibet, are still 
in a great measure enveloped. Expeditions have been made, it is 
true, before our time, by enterprising men into these and the 
adjoining countries, but owing to the hostile politics of native 
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covernments, inimical to the admission of foreigners, and the less 
scientific character of earlier travellers, the results o! their exer- 
tions were necessarily — and less satisfactory than they 
might have been under teow circumstances. The pub lication of 
Humboldt’s Memoirs on the mountain ranges of In re cave a great 
impulse to physical research, ane led to a series of p rivate and pub- 
lic expeditions, which have enriched us with much valuabie infor- 
mation, securing the names of those who undertook them a place 
in the anmnala of Science. Still, however, the observers were limited 
to the British possessions and those of our allies. Notwithstand- 
ing this and the natural obstacles the scientific observer has to 
contend with in the mountainous regions of the Himalaya, the 
attraction of that unexplored range has always been great to the 
enquiring naturalist, and the field has never been entirely neg- 
lected. ‘To this circumstance we are indebted for possessing’ per- 
haps more available information with regard to those difficult 
countries, than of the whole of the rest of British India, to which 
access was easy and which has been for a long time in our pos- 
session or belonging to friend ly powers. At all events, it can- 
not be said that during the eradual extension of the British 
power over the whole of India, the victories of our armies were 
accompanied like those of Franee in Egypt, by equally glorious 
acquisitions on the field of Science. 

We have only an insufficient and fragmentary acquaintance 
with the soil, structure, climate and natural productions of most 
parts of India. In some spots, long in our possession, the most 
recent maps in the hands of the public, present vacant spaces 
indicating voids in our geographical knowledge. From some 
recent scientific publications, giving a summary view of the extent 
of our information in some branches of the natural history of 
India, it is painfully evident that, with a few solitary exceptions 
most br inches of natural science have been greatly neglected, and 
that, in fact for most purposes the scientific exploration of India 
has yet to be commenced. It may be confidently asserted that 
anybody at home, desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
natural resources of Siberia, will more re: dily be satisfied than if 
he wish to instruct himself in the same subjects with regard to 
India. This deficiency cannot with fairness be attributed to an 
unscientific disposition of the members of the H. E. I. Company’s 
service. Scientific men have at all times been in the service, and 
we owe to many of them valuable papers on Indian subjects, 
scattered about in the periodicals of the three Presidencies, and 
among the researches of the scientific societies in India. Such 
of these papers as possess lasting merit are, however, generally 
disconnected, and cannot assume the ] lace w lhiohs would ‘correspond 


to their value, before a long series of still neglected intermediate 
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subjects and localities shall have been investigated, which would 
serve to complete a picture of the natural history of India. A 
vreat number of others are useless on account of the insufficient 
knowledge their authors possessed of the extent and acquisitions 
of the dep: irtments of Science they wished to enrich. 

Discouraging as such reflec tions m: iy be, the signs of awaken- 
ing consciousness of our wants, promise the commencement of a 


new era in Indian Science. 

Turning our attention to the probable causes of our backward- 
ness in scientific matters, one circumstance, before others, seems 
to be calculated, as lone as it lasts, to make the exertions of many 
Indian students almost fruitless. ‘This is the impossibility of 
vetting books in this country. In Europe, Science is constantly 
progressing, and its laws, as far as they are known, are continu- 
ally being modified, en] lareed « r condensed, confirmed or refuted. 
Thus, after the lapse of a few years, many branches assume such 
a Shape, that they can with diftic ulty be recognised by those who 
have not the opportunity of following the eeneral progress. As 
these alterations materially influence the mode and methods of 
bservation and the manner in which the phenomena of nature 
are to be explained and connected, all such observations as have 
been made and published without reference to the improvements, 
can in many cases hardly be corrected or brought in accordance 
with the advanced stage of Science, by any other than the author 
himself, and freque tly not even by him. They must therefore 
lose ¢ onsiderably in their eeneral scientific value. This deficiency 
can only be remedied by our getting access, either in the original 
or in good translations, to those scientific journals of all nations, 
in which the original investigations and experiments in all depart- 
ments of Science are deposited. Guiding the student in the 
one ment of his labour with the best prospect of success, they 
also preserve him from falling into error. At the same time, as 
they contain in the series of their volumes, dating many years 
back, the historical development of Science, they permit the 
reader always to have recourse to the original fount un, not ob- 
scured by some intermediate interpretation, and consequently 
enable him to judge the true bearing of any question of impor- 
tance. It may perhaps be said that the manuals, which are 
written from time to time, always endeavouring to complete the 
circle of knowledge up to the date of their pub lication, should be 
quite sufficient to keep our information on a level with the pro- 
sress of Science. But as such books are from obvious mercantile 
and physical reasons, necessarily limited in size, they can in most 
cases give only successive ceneral pictures of the existing states 

science, omitting methods and transitory states, and ; avoiding 
discussion, Moreover being naturally written from more or less 
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individual points of view, they must often fail to convey convic- 
tion to the scientific enquirer, and withhold from him the means 
of forming an unbiassed opinion. Consequently their scientitic 
value does not lie in a direction to fit them for the purposes of the 
observer and instructor, although they may be extremely useful 
in other respects. 

Complete series of scientific journals, extending over numbers of 
years, are even in Europe too expensive for the generality of 
scientific men. ‘They are therefore usually kept in public libraries 
and by associations, for general use, or those who possess them 
hiber ‘ally let others share i in the advantage. The Asiatic Societies 
in India, the only bodies which collect scientific works, have 
hitherto directed their attention principally to the advancement 
of philological and antiquarian studies or matters of general 
interest, and natural Science has only been a subject of secondary 
consideration. This — the poverty of these libraries not 
only in single works of reference, frequently too dear tor private 
r costly illustrations, but also 


means on account of their rarity 01 
The neglect 7 


in some of the most common scientific journals, 
this respect went so far in one instance within our kn wledgr 
that one of the most indispensable of all physical journals, publis h. 
ed in France, which had been kept from the beoinning for many 
years, was discontinued a few years ago in ignorance of its value, 
and it will now hardly be possible to replace it without buying 
the whole series a second ri 

If care had been taken before now, to provide for the literary 
requirements of the students of natural Science, at least in the 
capitals, a beneficial effect would doubtless have been felt. Al- 
though the immediate advantages would have been gained exclu- 
sively by the residents of these places, still the contributors of 
original observations in other parts of the country would have 
found there some persons at least, who would have had the means 
of appreciating their efforts and criticizing their productions on 
true scientific principles. Many would be glad of an opportunity 
of having erroneous views corrected, and to be saved the trouble 
of discovering long known things a second time. Some also 
would want advice what to observe and how to do it, as many 
zealous students in India are self-taught, and therefore nz iturally 
liable to conceive limited views and to give partial interpretations 
to the phenomena of nature. Periodicals might in this case have 
sprung up, of equal usefulness with those that exist in other 
departments of knowledge, which would have offered a centre of 
communication and instruction to scientific men scattered over 
the whole extent of India. 

As it is at present, a man coming to India, however well in- 
formed in most branches of Natural Science, is cut off from the 
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means of improvement by the impossibility of getting intellectual 
supplies from Europe, and the want of a common centre of scien- 
tific intercourse in India, which could replace the deficiency. 
After a time, in many cases, he will not be able to tell, whether 
the way he goes to work is such as to insure his labour that 
merit, which if well directed it ought to have, or whether his 
results will be altogether valueless. In facet, we may almost 
calculate the time, from the day of his arrival, when he will be- 
long to a passed age in Science and be unable to satisfy the de- 
mands of the day. 

This is evidently one of the reasons, why most of the impor- 
tant observations and discoveries in the natural history of India 
have been made by men who came with that intention from 
Europe, scientific travellers, or by residents whose means and 
calling enabled them to have intercourse with Europe. We are 
obliged to import intelligence and knowledge with great expense 
fresh from home, just as we do the contents of our godowns, both 
after a certain period being worn out or used up, and no oppor- 
tunities existing to have them replaced in the eountry. 

Another matter, which, if attended to, would have been of the 
greatest service to the scientific exploration of India, is the estab- 
lishment of museums of different kinds. Such collections answer 
two very important purposes. In the first place they afford the 
means of practical instruction, elementary as well as scientific, 
placing all the known materials at the student’s disposal, without 
entailing upon him the necessity of visiting the different places 
whence they were derived. Various modes of arrangement, sys- 
tematically or geographically, allow the student at a single glance 
to acquire information, w hich it has cost those who worked before 
him, years of labour and study to obtain. The comparative 
contempl: ition of a large number of specimens is the only way 
in which the knowlec lee of certain branches of natural history 
can be promoted. Offering opportunities for comparing produc- 
tions of different climates and specimens of different orders, 
collections are instrumental in correcting those errors and par- 
tial views, to which the study of the natural history of confined 
districts is likely to lead. Collections are, in the second place, the 
storehouses for future scientific research. Such materials, ga- 
thered by scientific travellers or obtained by accident, as cannot 
be investigated at the time, are deposited in collections and care- 
fully preserved there, until, perhaps after years, leisure will allow 
some scientific explorer to examine them and discover new and 
important facts. 

If general collections offer the advantages enumerated as res- 
pects the general progress of Science, local ones will be compara- 
tively of still higher value to the country, the resources of which 
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they represent. The demonstrative knowledge of the minerals, 

fossils, vegetable and animal productions of a ae must pre- 

cede their “applic ation to industrial enterprise. The establishment 
of local collections is frequently a necessary step to facilitate the 
formation of general ones, as the exchange of specimens with 
similar institutions in other places is often the simplest way of 
getting those that cannot be found in the country. 

For the sake of inquiry and instruction it is of great advantage 
to have the leading specimens of a system arra inged in such a 
manner, as to allow : ereat number to be seen at once and to 
have them also within easy reach. Hence the importance of ex- 
posing freely to view such objects as allow it without receiving 
injury. These, when exhibited in large rooms and, under the 
necessary pre cautions, thrown open to the public, serve to gratify 
curiosity and awaken an interest in the slumbering minds of the 
unscientific world in the study and promotion of Science. So 
they fill the place of curiosity s shops and show rooms. ‘This is as 
vet the only object which the collections at different places in 
India seem calculated to effee t, as the opportunities they offer for 
the study, either local or general, of Science, or for instruction, 
are too trifling to be taken into account. The amusement of the 
natives is the principal advantage gained by their existence. It 
is not difficult to pot out the causes of this state of things. 

Public collections, supported by Governments or a large num- 
her of persons, are much cheaper than private ones of the same 
extent would be, a greater number of individuals being likely to 
interest themselves on their behalf, when opportunities for getting 
specimens are presented. Another, and perhaps the most w eighty 
circumstance in their favour is the publicity itself of such collec- 
tions. Besides what may be got by exchange with simular in- 
stitutions, or bought annually to the extent of a stipulated sum, 
they are chie fly supphed by unpaid contributions from scientific 
men, who collect the specimens themselves. Those persons find 
a reward i in the consciousness that, giving up their private acqui- 
sitions to public uses they will, by thus joining their own efforts 
with those of others, profit themselves in creating new and greater 
facilities for the study of their favourite pursuit. Such men will, 
however, not support a public institution, unless they have the 
certainty of seeing their contributions well taken care of and 
turned to a oood account by the exertions and capabilities of those 
who have ch: arge of and use them. Nobody will present _ 
mens of animals or plants, when he knows that they would be 
spoiled for want of space or attention, or valuable minerals and 
fossils, where they would be neglected to make room for coloured 
pebbles or polished sandstones. Collections grow and_ receive 
their value onlv through the personal qualities and exertions olf 
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the men who have charge of them. If for nothing else, it would 
for these considerations, be important to entrust the superintend- 
ence of such collections to men who would conduct them in con- 
formity with the demands of scientific progress, and at the same 
time, to place at their disposal means sufficient to ensure the 
preservation of specimens. Such men should, however, be inde- 
pe ndent and not hemmed in by the necessity of following unscien- 
tific occupations, foreign to the interest of their ch: ATO" 

In Iurope the population is numerous enough to permit the 
formation of large societies for scientific purposes ; but in India 
the European community is so small, and those whose income 
and tastes will allow them to e naikrtbeabe to delray the expenses 
of a useful collection are so few in number, that we can hardly 
expect more to be done, although even on a small scale such esta- 
blishments might do good service. In a country like India it is 
for this reason only with the support of Government that private 
exertions can lead to satisfactory results. With regard to Bo- 
tany the liberality of the Court of Directors has already eranted 
flourishing establishments, and it only remains to provide tor the 
rest. of the branches of natural history, which are not of less 


importance. 
Among the branches of Natural Science, which have enjoyed in 


India a greater share of attention than others, we may also name 
Meteorology. Registers have been kept for many years past at 
the observatories of the three seats of Government, the observa- 
tions of which have contributed not a little to increase our 
eeneral meteorological experience. We owe to their existence the 
greater part of our knowledge of the climates of the Indian seas 


and coasts. 

‘To provide the same advantage with regard to the exploration 
of other parts of the country, thermometers and other meteoro- 
logical instruments were supplied to the military and civil hos- 
pitals and forms were distributed to the medical officers to be 
filled up with the daily readings, and returned monthly. In one 
of the three Presidencies also a few stations were provided with 
verified barometers, and a more complete set of other meteorolo- 
vical instruments also verified, and, if our information be correct, 
a small compensation was allowed to the person in immediate 
charge of the observations, the whole being likewise under the 
superintendence of a medical officer. The registers obtained by 
such means, if they might be relied on, would be of great value 
to Science. This is certainly the case with some, but unfortu- 
nately the greater number of the instruments, not expressly 
verified, are incorrect ; that is to say they indiitete several degrees 
too high and too low, owing in eac ‘+h ease either to the nature of 
the instrument itself or to the manner in which it is fastened to 
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the scale. But even if we suppose them to be correct, there 
would be another difficulty to contend with, by far the greater 
number of persons upon whom the care of the instruments and 
their observation devolves being: ignorant how to use them. If 
it happens occasionally that instruments are placed in the proper 
localities and kept in a manner to ensure their object, this is 
owing to the fortunate circumstance of the medical officer in 
charge taking a personal interest in the matter, and possessing a 
sufficient knowledge of the subject himself. The observations 
are, by necessity lett to the native apothecaries, who not being 
gener rally acquainted with the only mode of re: iding correctly, 
nor impressed with the necessity of keeping the exact time, 
only increase the errors adhering to the instruments by adding 
others of their own. Even where wood and verified instruments 
are used, it has happened that the persons whose duty it is to 
attend to the observations were uninstructed in the proper use 
of the instruments, and unable to make the necessary calculations 
to fill up certain columns in the forms. 

If we could select from the great number of registers thus ob- 
tained, those which are trustworthy, we might still gain good 
and valuable information on the climates of many parts of India. 
But having no indications to lead us in making such a selection, 
are compelled to condemn the whole of them as worthless 


we 
time, labour and money are 


for most purposes. In this manner, 
expended without the slightest advantage being gained. It 
would be unjust to find fault with the medical service for these 
unsatisfactory results, as there exists no reason to expect that 
medical men should in this capacity also be scientifie men— 
more than good surveyors or anything else not connected with 
the treatment of diseases, unless indeed, in particular cases a 
knowledge of their education or personal inclinations w ould justify 


such a supposition. 
To give an instance of the great importance attached to the 


quality of observations which are to be employed for establishing 
natural laws, it may perhaps be of interest to recall the circum- 
stances which caused Huyghen’s and Newton’s first suggestion of 
the true shape of the earth to be for a long time violently con- 
tested, more than fifty years elapsing from the date of publication 
if Newton’s “ Principia” before it was universally acknowledged 
as a reality. This delay and opposition principally arose from 
the imperfect methods of observation, and the errors committed 
on instituting the first experiments to prove the fact, and had the 
effect. of impeding the general application of that inestimable 
truth for the whole time it was doubted, however great may 
have been in other respects the scientific impr ovements resulting 


from the attempt to prove it, 
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It is self-evident that the fitness of scientific observations as 
bases for conclusions must be entirely dependent on the degree 
of confidence we place in the persons who have made or super- 
intended them. If we have reasons to doubt their ability of 
exercising sufficient circumspection, or their Judgment in not- 
ing down impartially what is to be observed, or if we suspect the 
methods or instruments employed, then we reject the observa- 
tions altogether, if it should be out of our power to diminish the 
errors which have been committed. Therefore, as no means exist 
of easily controlling the degree of conscientiousness with which 
observations are taken, or of enforcing the qualities of an observer 
by order, it would be unwise to entrust the superintendence of 
scientific observations to any other persons, than such as would 
take personal interest in the subject, and give reason to suppose 
that they are also able to perform the duty in the best manner. 

Here also the adoption of a judicious system of supporting 
private exertions, whenever circumstances do not permit a strict 
supervision to be exercised by qualified persons, seems to be the 
only way to obtain useful results. To medical officers, teachers 
at colleges and other persons, declaring their readiness to send in 
reoular ‘returns, the purchase of good and verified instruments 
might be facilitated, and the instruments supplied at the public 
expense, and if required some small pecuniary assistance might 
be given to ensure regularity in the observations. Such a plan 
was adopted at the ree »ommendation of Baron Humboldt in Prus- 
sia, where the expense of thirty-one meteorologic stations amounts 
to not more than about 3,960 rupees a year, ‘the instruments be- 
ing verified every year, some being private property and others 
supplied by Government. This sum includes, besides other ne- 
cessary expenses, small compensations to some of the observers, 
and a salary to a scientific man who has to superintend the whole 
and to frame the yearly reports. In India such a sum would 
of course not be sufficient, but the cost would probably not exceed 
the amount yearly thrown away upon useless observations and 
bad instruments. In meteorology as in other branches of Na- 
tural Science, many men will be found i in Indi a, ready to welcome 
on opportunity of uniting their efforts to assist in the exploration 
of the country. 

We should perhaps not have felt called upon to bring the sub- 
ject of these pages before the public, had not the despatch of the 
Court of Directors of last year, desiring the establishment of uni- 
versities in this country, held out strong hopes that the Court of 
Directors contemplated a decided step in faveur of the creation of 
independent resources for scientific research in connexion with 
the educational department in India. Under these circumstances 
it is the duty of every scientific man in this country to support 
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such mtentions to the best of his power, by exhibiting as far as 
his experience goes, the real features of the existing state of 
thing's. 

Reviewing our scientific condition, we find, that the progress 
un Indian explorati tion is m: aorcd influ: mneced by the incidental influx 
of competent and more o - less independent men from Europe, 
which is not continuous, but subject to fluctuation in long and ir- 
regular intervals. If scientific or other bodies in Europe wish to 
obtain a knowledge of circumstances relating to physical or other 
natural peculiarities of India, they can find no information in our 
journals, they cannot apply to scientific authorities here, but have to 
send out men expressly for the purpose, just as they would send 
them into wild and unknown countries. Reasons such as those 
detailed above sufliciently prevent the development and applica- 
tion of scientific talents in the Honorable East India Company’s 
service, so as to compel our own Government to have recourse to 
Kurope, if they wish to obtain men fit for the execution of most 
duties requiring’ scientific erudition. With the establishment of 
universities the whole of this unfortunate state of things might 
be reversed. When, in addition to the necessary Improvements 
already touched upon, ante physical and cher nical laboratories 
for general scientific instruction shé Il have been established, and 
facilities provided for a vented ar sup ply of the materials requisite 
for every kind of scientific investigation, then a sojourn of a num- 
ber of years in this country may become a desirable object to 
persons of the highest scientific attainments, and India will 
never be in want of men to turn its opportunities to advantage. 
To effect such a revolution is evidently one of the objects of 
the proposed erection of universities. ‘They would form common 
centres to whic h every scientific man in the country might refer 
for assistance, advice, and instruction and for a just ap prec iation of 
his labours. They will, however, not realise such expectations, nor 
even secure a sound instruction to the students, unless such im- 
plements be provided, and the representatives of the different de- 
partments of Science placed in such positions as would enable 
them to test the validity of their own judgment in scientific 
matters. Our present arrangements in this respect are still so 
incomplete, that the most eminent natural philosopher in Europe, 
if taken away at this moment, without his books, journals, in- 
struments and collections, and transplanted to one of the capitals 
of India, would find himself in the same position as a skilful 
seaman, shipwrecked in a boat on the open sea, and without the 
means of directing: its course. 

Men, who have not had the advantage of a scientific education, 
not beine aware of the intimate connexion between research and 
instruction, might be led to infer that the establishments contem- 
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plated by the Court of Directors were intended only for the edu- 
eation of the natives of India, the promotion of Science being an 
object of very inferior muportanes. But to all those, who have 
mae an opportunity of getting acquainted with the nature of a 
university, it requires no — mation that a sound and fertiliz- 


Ing ie tion in Natural Science is only to be looked for, when 
the professors or instructors themselves are in constant intercourse 
with nature, studying by observation and experiment to enlarge 
their own views, and correctly to interpret the many-fold action of 
the natural forces. If merely the passing th ‘ough a prescribed 
course of learning were sufficient to fit the student to be a tea- 
cher in his turn, where would be the sources of improvement 
in Science, or its application? We should be thrown back to the 
scholastic age, when the essence of scientific condition consisted 
in a knowledge of the dogmas of defunct philosophers, and research 
was confined to the discovery of new interpretations of their 
words, a time, when industry and the art of applying the forces 
. nature to our purposes were at their lowest level. The choice 

‘the term of university itself, the name implying activity in 
both directions, research and instruction—sufficiently attests that 
the authors of the despatch of the 19th July, 1855, were fully 
aware of the importance attached to the spirit in which the founda- 
tion of an establishment for the highest education should be 
undertaken. 

After what has been already said, it is hardly necessary to 
dwell at greater length on the local advantages to be derived from 
universities in India. Amongst those deserving of particular 
consideration, the education of good and competent teachers for 
the many sc hools and colleges in other parts of the country 1s cer- 
tainly not the smallest. If it is an object of the new sc ‘heme to 
let the whole people of India partake of the benefits accruing from 
a knowledge of the principles of Science, this would only partially 
be accomplished, if instruction was confined to the capitals and 
their immediate neighbourhood. 

A university, satisfactorily to answer its purpose, must com- 
prise a representation of all departments of the field of knowledge 
which it is intended to cultivate. In Natural Science, almost every 
branch is dependent to a certain degree upon the rest, and the en- 
tire neglect of one would necessarily impede the progress and 
take away from the effective teac thine of the others. If instrue- 
tion in one particular direction be omitted, the professors of the 
other departments must include the elements of that branch to a 
certain extent in their own courses, in order to make them intelli- 
gible to their pupils. Such an arrangement would consume a 
part of their time and care, which would otherwise have been de- 
voted to their own departments, Speaking in a higher sense, 
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Science is one whole, and the several branches are only its deve- 
lopment in different directions. 

To lay the foundation of institutions intended to ensure the uni- 
form advancement of knowledge and instruction in all parts of 
science in India is not so great or difficult a task, as it would per- 
haps at first sight appear. ‘The heads of the different branches, 
if for the commencement a representation only of the principal 
subjects is desired, are comparatively few, and might be further 
developed or augmented in the course of time, if the demand 
should require it. In the various collewes and other public insti- 
tutions already in existence, the germs of museums, cabinets, la- 
boratories and libraries may be found, which have only to be im- 
proved upon, completed or united, and ‘subje ted to a good scienti- 
fic management. A good collection or complete cabinet of phy- 
sical or other instruments is alw ays a work of time. If the most 
indispensable technical apparatus for instruction and investigation 
are once provided, then, comparatively small annual or monthly 
contributions from Government, at the disposal of the competent 
representatives of departments, will suffice to obtain in time, valua- 
ble and useful establishments. 
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Art. VII.— The Friend of India,” July—December, 1855. The 
Rajmahal Hills, or Damun-i-koh ; Journal of a Tour, &c. by 
Capt. W. S. Sherwill, 66th Goorka Regt. 


In Book XI. Chapter II. of Elphinstone’s History of India, 
the reader is presented with the following narration :—~ 

“ A. D. 1676. The Emperor Alamgér, (commonly styled Aurangzib) 
had searcely returned from this unsuccessful expedition, (against 
the Affghans) when an extraordinary insurrection broke out near 
the capital. A sect of Hindi devotees, called Satuaramis, were 
settled near the town of Narul: they were principally engaged in 
trade and agriculture ; and though generally peaceable, carried arms, 
and were always ready to use them in their own defence. One of 
their body, having been mobbed and beaten by the comrades of a 
soldier of the police, with whom he had a quarrel, collected some of 
his brethren to retaliate on the police. Lives were lost, and the af- 
fray increased, until several thousand Satuaramis were assembled ; 
and the chief authority of the place having taken part against 
them, they defeated a band of troops, regular and local, which he 
had got together ; and finally took possession of the town of Narul. 
An inadequate force sent against them from Delhi was defeated, and 
served only to add to their reputation ; a repetition of the same cir- 
cumstance raised the wonder of the country ; and, joined to their 
religious character, soon led to a belief that they were possessed of 
magical powers ; swords would not cut, nor bullets pierce them ; 
while their enchanted weapons dealt death at every blow.—The belief 
that they were invincible nearly made them so in reality. Many of 
the zemindars of the neighbourhood took part with them ; no troops 
could be got to face them ; and as they approached Delhi, Aurangzib 
ordered his tents to be prepared to take the field, and with his own 
hand wrote extracts from the Koran, to be fastened to the standards, 
as a protection against enchantment. The absolute necessity of re- 
sistance, and the exertions of some chiefs both Mussulman and Hindi, 
at last prevailed on the royal troops to make a stand, when the in- 
surgents were defeated and dispersed with great loss. But the pre- 
vious success had tempted many of the Hindi: population to take up 
arms, and had thrown the whole provinces of Ajmir and Agra into 
such confusion that Aurangzib thought his own presence necessary to 
restore order,”’ 

In one of the late Dr. Arnold’s delightful chapters on the 
fortunes of the Roman Commonwealth is a description, as fol- 
lows, of certain events, which occurred in the Island of Sicily :— 

« B. C. 102, Eunus, a Syrian by birth, was the slave of a citizen 
| Antigenes ; and had acquired great influence amongst 
in bondage by pretending to divine inspiration, and 
a knowledge of the future. Amongst many guesses 


of Euna named 
his companions 
particularly to 
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into futurity, some were likely to be verified by the event, and these 
established his reputation ; so that at last he professed himself to be 
favoured with constant communication from heaven ; and it is said 
that he used to secrete in his mouth some lighted combustible sub- 
stance, and thus amazed the vulgar by seeming to breathe forth 
smoke and fire, as if under the immediate impulse of the god, who 
spoke from within him. The belief in his miraculous endowments 
was so general, that the slaves of another citizen of Kuna, named 
Demophilus, unable to bear longer the cruelty with which they were 
treated, and bent on revenging themselves, applied first to Eunus, 
and enquired of him, if the gods would grant success to their attempts. 
Eunus eagerly caught at the opportunity thus offered him ; assured 
them of the favour of heaven ; and exhorted them to execute their 
purpose without delay. The slaves, employed on the several estates 
in the neighbourhood of Kuna, were excited by the call of the slaves 
of Demophilus ; a body of four hundred (400) men was collected ; 
and they entered the town under the command of Eunus himself, 
whose trick of breathing fire is said to have produced a great impres- 
sion on the minds of his followers. The insurgents were instantly 
joined by the slaves in the town ; and an indiscriminate massacre of 
the free inhabitants followed, in which men, women, and children were 
treated with equal cruelty. Demophilus and his wife were seized at their 
country-house, dragged in triumph to Euna, and there murdered ; but 
their daughter was saved by the slaves, in gratitude for kindnesses which 
they had always met with at her hands. Meantime Eunus spared out of 
the general slaughter such of the citizens of Eunaas understood the ma- 
nufacture of arms, and compelled them to labour in order to supply 
his followers with weapons. He also took to himself the title and 
the ensigns of a king, while he bestowed those of queen on the female 
slave who lived with him; and he formed a council consisting of 
those of his associates most eminent for their courage or ability. In 
three days he was at the head of six thousand men tolerably armed, 
besides a great multitude provided with merely hatchets, spits, or 
such weapons as they could find ; and the number of the insurgents 
daily increasing, he was enabled to overrun the country, and several 
times to encounter with success the Roman forces, which attempted 
to oppose him. The example presently became contagious ; Cleon, 
a Cilician slave, took up arms in another part of the island ; and far 
from attempting to rival Eunus, he immediately acknowledged him as 
king, and acted in every thing by his orders. L.. Hypsceus, one of 
the prtors, who arrived from Rome about a month after the com- 
mencement of the revolt, brought a regular army of eight thousand 
(8000) men against the insurgents, but was outnumbered by them. 
and defeated. Several other Roman officers met with the same bad 
fortune ; and the slaves made themselves masters of many of the towns 
of the island. heir career was first checked by M. Perpena, one of 
the pretors, and afterwards finally stopped by the consul, P. Rupilius. 
This officer first recovered the town of Taurominium after a lone 
blockade, in which the insurgents were reduced to the utmost ex- 
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tremities of famine ; and having put to death all those who fell into 
his hands, he proceeded to besiege Euna, the first scene of the revolt, 
and their principal stronghold. The sure process of blockade rendered 
the condition of the besieged desperate ; Cleon was killed in a sally ; 
and the place was in a short time betrayed to the Romans. Eunus 
escaped from the town, but was soon afterwards taken, and died, it is 
said, in prison of disease ; after which Rupilius proceeded to regulate 
the island, and ten (10) Commissioners were sent from Rome to assist 
in the settlement, in the manner which we have seen regularly prac- 
tised by the Senate after the conclusion of its wars with Antiochus 
and Perseus, with Achaia and Carthage. The revolt was thus ap- 
parently suppressed ; but the cause of the insurgents found every- 
where so many who sympathized with it, that similar attempts were 
made within a few years in several other parts of the empire. A 
serious disturbance soon broke out for the second time in Sicily. 
When C. Marius was looking for troops in every quarter to repel the 
invasion of the Cimbri, the Senate empowered him to demand assis- 
tance from the more distant allies of the Republic. He accordingly 
sent to Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who excused himself by saying 
that so large a portion “of his subjects had been carried off for slaves, 
that he was unable to raise the force demanded of him. The Senate 
then issued an order, that no freeborn native of any State in alliance 
with Rome, should be kept as a slave in any of the Roman provinces ; 
and the provincial magistrates were desired to liberate within their 
jurisdictions all who came within the terms of the decree. According- 
ly Licinius Nerva, the pretor of Sicily began to set at liberty above 
eight hundred (800) slaves within a few days : but the rich slave- 
owners persuaded him to suspend his proceedings ; and he referred 
all who applied to him for liberty to the decision of their own masters, 
The slaves, thus disappointed of their hopes, resolved to obtain their 
freedom for themselves: insurrections broke out in several parts of 
the island, and though partially suppressed, revived with redoubled 
fury. Sabrius and Athenio were two of the chief insurgents : the latter 
displayed considerable military talents, and accustomed his men to regu- 
lar discipline. He also, like Eunus, appealed to the superstition of his 
followers, and declared that the stars had foretold that he should 
be king over all Sicily. Several Roman pretors were defeated with 
loss in successive attempts to reduce the revolters ; and the whole of 
Sicily became a scene of plunder and destruction ; many of the free 
inhabitants of the poorer class availed themselves of the general con- 
fusion to carry on an organized system of devastation throughout the 
country. At length M. Aquilius, consul, shut the insurgents up in 
their stronzholds, and surrounded them with lines of cirecumvalla- 
tion, till famine obliged them to surrender. Many had fallen by the 
sword in several previous engagements ; and those who at last sub- 
mitted were sent to Rome, to afford sport by fighting with beasts in 
the amphitheatre. But, it is said, they preserved their fierceness to 
the last ; and instead of combating with the beasts, turned their 
swords against one another, the last survivor completing the slaugh- 
ter by killing himself. The peace of the island, thus with difficulty 
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restored, was maintained for the future by regulations of extreme se- 
verity, and no slave was thenceforth allowed ever to carry any wea- 
pon.” 

Could the philosophical descendant of the great Timur, who 
ruled at Delhi in the latter half of the 17th century, have oc- 
cupied but a few months since a post of observation on that 
fabled throne of Mahadeo, which surmounts the Mundar hill, he 
might have been witness to a recurrence of scenes, which on 
more than one occasion chequered the annals of his power. 
Could Aurungzebe have marched but last July across the fine 
old Mahomedan bri dge, which, spousing an ancient affluent of 
the Ganges, conducts the traveller from the westward to 
Rajmahal, and sought in vain for the comfortable privacy of 
his once splendid ‘ Sangidalan’, he might have been startled 
with the singular spectacle of a small band of British gentlemen, 
those “ unskilful antagonists” of his times, e1 usconced in 
a single small building, perhaps on the very ruins or site of his 
former edifice ; there keeping at bay an army of masterless 
savages within the bosom of the Great British bay =r and at 
little farther distance from its capital, than was Narul from 
Delhi. 

Or could the wealthy citizen of Rome or Latium whose 
broad acres in the days of the old Republic plenished his coffers 
with riches, and his table with Falernian, while his slaves 
famished on the plains of Sicily, have camped with his conscripts 
at the rear of our Indian consul against the Euna of the Son- 
thals, he might have taken the scene before him as a not inapt 
representation of the events which of old robbed him of his 
denarii, and spoiled his repose. 

Society in an advanced state, hke that of the present day, 
is probably not the quickest to comprehend such displays 
of popular ferment, or rather the excitement of a section of 
the people as that which the Indian public have recently 
been compelled to contemplate. The members of less civi- 
lized communities, who know and feel their own prevalent tem- 
pers and ideas, are more or less prepared for sudden ebullitions 
of the untrained, turbulent, and heterogeneous spirits around 
them, prompt to conclude on slight premises, and to execute 
their judgment without hesitation. These things are not to 
them matter of such surprise, as to matter of fact men in these 
busy days, who tread the even tenor of their daily routine, in- 
tent from day to day upon the passing present of real life, 
and indisposed to allow their thoughts an exeursive range 
into abstract questions of political science. Men accustomed 
to the order and the quiet of a complete civil organization, 
and probably unaccustomed to trace, or to consider the in- 
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fimte variety of circumstances that act upon nations, even 
the livig masses of their own social body, for weal and woe, 
we apt to be amazed at some sudden revolution of the political 
fabric, or unexpected counterbuff of the political wheel. Per- 
haps, for example, we do not reflect often enough, how in other 
parts of the world, are races of the human progeny just borne 
into existence, and nations on their first, their incipient rise 
to importance, and bodies, or classes of society, even in this 
late century of the universe, whose figure in the general 
history is destined for a yet future day. Yet are such often 
close to our own doors, when we either are not aware of the 
fact, or care not to regard it, or to suffer it in our remem- 
brance. In near propinquity to the fashion and adornment 
of Belgravia in the mighty heart of London, may be discover- 
ed some wretched collection of squalid mortality, some Rag- 
Fair, or Paradise-Row, all unknown to fame. In like manner 
throughout the length and breadth of India are scattered nu- 
merous untaught or even barbarous tribes, of whom some are 
not remote from the oldest and principal seats of our British 
government. Those whose duties carry them to the interior of 
our provinces, the jungles and prairies of the native population, 
may know and hear something more of such than dwellers in 
Calcutta, or sojourners in Lahore. The public generally are 
hardly cognizant of their existence, and less of their names. 
In the process of time the most savage will progress ; within 
the limits of a British Empire especially, and surrounded by 
races more enlightened than themselves, they must needs make 
some advance ; but, though the means are not always the same 
which bring out a people to general notice, or spread their re- 
nown, the process is ne cessarily long. 

While sudden outbreaks like the late revolt of the Sonthals 
may possibly confound such as have never made mankind 
their study, the thoughtful observer of the world’s history, or 
any one indeed that ‘has schooled his mind to reflect upon the 
beginnings and progress of the various races of men, feels no 
violence of surprise at the fantastic, or it may be just, exhibitions 
of the anger of an ignorant and undisciplined multitude. We 
learn little of men, while enjoying in their native solitudes 
unrestrained the pleasures of what is called natural liberty, and 
the occupations of the chase, dependent on the products of a soil 
too abundant and fertile to task their limited labour. It is but 
very gradually that in the lapse of time amid increasing popula- 
tion, property, diverse avocations and employments, and enlarged 
industry expend the understanding, and soften and imbue the 
moral disposition. By stil! slower degrees is the frame of a 
civil government formed or conceived, superstitious error ba- 
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nished or modified, the genius of trade welcomed, the moral 
character of society regenerated. The progression from one 
stage to another of civilization occupies a far greater space of 
time, and is effected by many more concurrent influences than 
the undigested study of a people’s history impresses upon the 
mind. ‘lhe forest, if not checked, will speedily advance upon 
the plain; but in the moral wilderness of man’s nature, the 
meliorating process is more difficult ; to clear away the brush 
tangle, and underwood, and uproot rank weeds is a more cer- 
tain and less tedious operation than to annihilate false princi- 
ples, vice, and superstition. To cut down the bad, the useless, 
the cumbrous trees, leaving the good only to remain, and to 
prune the irregular or too widely spreading branches, is easier 
than to divest the mind of prejudice, of exaggerated notions. To 
sow a healthy seed may be an easy task in the physical world. 
It is in the moral world the most difficult of all. 

But while slow progress is the law of these races, while left to 
themselves, it is of course obvious, that an important difference 
must be discernible, when they are brought, either by design, or 
fortuitous circumstances, into contact with races more advanced. 
The fierce tiger may be tamed, and its savage nature softened, if 
educated from its early infancy ; it is less easy to be subdued 
and regenerated in mature age. A wild barbarian suddenly 
admitted into the social intercourse of his superior in the grades 
of the human family, nearly resembles the adult tiger “with- 
drawn from his lair and his haunts in the jungle ; but, placed 
higher in the scale of creation, and possessing the adv antage of 
a reason, however dormant and unexercised, his mental culture, 
if indeed it has been already commenced, must at once progress 
with a favorable celerity ; and his moral erowth would assuredly 
be speedier and more certain than that of his old companions, 
left to their original sources of improvement. 

How slow is the dawn and spread of civilization among the 
best constituted and most renowned of nations is amply illustrat- 
ed in the history of the world. In ancient Rome, the bond of 
union based at first upon the simplest form, the primitive occupa- 
tions of agriculture, and equal partition of lands, by degrees 
was complicated by the rise of religious institutions and 
ceremonies of superstition. Soon lands were extended, and 
handicrafts and a few public works of the simplest kind 
commenced ; conquered tribes formed the first groundwork 
of the Pliebeians, soon to be recognised as a_ distinctive 
appellation ; the property of one portion of the commu- 
nity exceeded that enjoyed by the rest ; and divided classes 
unequally sustained their severa! shares in the policy of the con- 
stitution ; but 244 years had passed away before this extent of 
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progress had been achieved, and the kingly authority gave way to 
the Republic. Upwards of half a century more elapsed ere one 
written law was known. Considerably more passed before the first 
money-tax was paid for the purposes of the State. Meanwhile 
had commmenced the long quarrel of 300 years’ duration 
between Patrician and Plebeian, initiated by the evils of poverty 
and consequent debt at large interest, revived by the vigor and 
patriotism of the elder Gracchus, and terminated when the 
prerogatives of the two orders, legislative and executive, were 
at length made co-ordinate. During this time a standing army 
was raised and: maintained, mercenary troops hired, leaving 
a large proportion of the native population to the fruits of 
their own earning, and a few military roads prepared. Not 
till after the close of this period had the first silver money 
been coined, nor had education yet advanced a step. It took 
two hundred and _ thirty-six years to consolidate the con- 
quests and prepare the way for the Empire. Another instance, 
among the innumerable which the world affords, may be 
found in the case of the Franks, and of our own Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers. Very new and distinct influences, as com- 
pared with those which operated in the ancient world, began 
to bear t upon mankind after the introduction of the doctrines 
and principles of Christianity. In Gaul and in Britain, as 
elsewhere, they had not their rightful share of influence amid 
the tremendous corruptions of the dark ages ; but their indirect 
consequences were still almost imperceptibly operative. ‘Lhe 
feudal principles likewise, arising from the commixture of the 
customs of the ancient foresters of Germany with the remnants 
of the Roman civil law, formed: another novel ascendant power, 
action upon the institutions, the manners, and morals of so- 
ciety. Slow still was the progress of the social body through 
a long succession of centuries. It was two hundre “and sixty 
years after Clovis before the Frank Empire was consolidated 
by Charlemagne. Five centuries and a half more elapsed 
before the feudal elements coalesced into a monarchy, before 
the communes arose, and civilization commenced under Philip 
Augustus. In this age, the beginning of the I14th cen- 
tury, are first visible any manifest signs of a growing intelli- 
gence, among the people, and a happier social condition ; 
the fair prospects, however, which the country now had of 
an increasing civilization were once more blighted by the 
long English wars, necessitating heavy taxations and nursing 
by their long continuance an intense spirit of vengeful bru- 
tality ; until at the expiry of 108 years from the date of 

Philip the Fair, the English were expelled ; peace once more 
established ; and Charles VIL. was enabled by the vigorous and 
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wise policy of his administration to restore order out of a 
scene of blood, robbing and desolation. The nobles were left 
few in number after the wars were ended. ‘The state assem- 
bly was now more nee ever national. A standing army began 
to protect the country ; and the feudal system was swept away. 
The people then hee to feel a greater security of their private 
rights, and the benefits of industrious competency. As wealth and 
prosperity began to increase, trade and commerce sought their 
spheres of action, and maritime discovery progressed. Knowledge 
and literature were greatly advanced, and the papal thraldoms 
repudiated. New inventions displayed wonders hitherto un- 
known. The lower orders were elevated, the police more effi- 
ciently regulated,—manners, domestic and social, and the 
moral sentiments of the nation improved. Before the first de- 
cisive and continued impulse to this state of things had been 
given, 936 years had fulfilled their revolutions. 

If we turn to England, a brighter picture perhaps mects us, 
but it likewise supports our statement. There was some- 
thing excellent, solid, and enduring in the early Anglo-Saxon 
institutions, much of the strength of which was no doubt 
due to their early acquaintance with Christianity. By and 
bye the comparatively fair scene which England presented, 
blighted by the destroying hand of the Dane and the Nor- 
man, gave place to tyranny, devastation, and bloodshed. The 
feudal system, notwithstanding the few doubtful advantages 
it was calculated to produce was erected, rendered but a little 
less arbitrary than in Gaul, by the small extent of the island, 
the much smaller power for evil as well as good possessed 
by the barons in their fiefs, and the greater and closer power 
of the king over the nobles. The same causes placed an 
unduly despotic power in the monarch’s hands, which was 
not unfrequently unduly exercised, and ultimately arrayed a- 
gainst him the hostility of the nobility, backed by the needful 
and efficient aid of the commons. From the date of the last 
Saxon king, 237 years passed by, before Magna Charta shed a 
ray of hope upon the crushed oad ignorant people. Another 
half century introduced the principle of representative govern- 
ment of the commons. About the same time law and justice 
became based on a fixed, and permanent, and more secure foot- 
ing, than before ; civil liberty was no longer a mere name ; 
foreign commerce and internal trade found encouragement : 
literature slowly and doubtfully raised its head ; and religious 
questions commenced to be discussed _ For the first time from 
a period backward of 319 years did real progress and civilization 
begin a new career - which, interrupted by occasional misgovern- 
ment, and for a time by the greater unhappiness of the civil 
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wars, yet with the general condition of a free, opulent, and 
flourishing people unimpaired, still continued its onward pro- 
gress, to be succeeded in the time of the Tudors by yet larger 
accessions of prosperity, and crowned with the unspeakable 
blessings of the Reformation. 


How beautifully does Dr. Arnold remark, in his review of the 
/ stan era of the Roman Empire :— 
Augustan era of the R Em] 


‘Amidst all the evil, which is most prominent on the records of 
history, a power of good we become conscious is silently at work, 
with an influence continually increasing, and virtue and happiness are 
daily more and more visiting mankind.” 


To those, (and in this country we mect many such) who are 
unaccustomed to consider correctly and fairly what the British 
Indian Empire is, such a picture as that which we have at- 
tempted to pourtray, is calculated to afford matter for sober re- 
flection. We not unfrequently meet with persons, dissatisfied 
with the progress apparent in British India, and disposed to 
attribute the result chiefly if not wholly to no other cause than 
the defects of British rule. The examples above given of 
the best constituted, the most renowned, the most polished 
of European communities, sufficiently show through what a 
very gradual process, by what a variety of influences, through 
how protracted periods, civilization has ever been brought 
about. This in modern times, in our polish and refine- 
ment, unused to even any idea of barbarism, men are very apt 
to overlook and to forget. In Hindoostan the case so far from 
proving otherwise, it were reasonable to expect, should present a 
far more difficult and more tedious process. 

The more civilized portion of its inhabitants, trammelled 
by the frigid rules of caste and a debasing mythology, and 
inheriting from their distant forefathers’ habits of vice and 
profligacy, are still breathing in their domiciles, and domestic 
circles, among their friends, and throughout their neighbour- 
hood, an inveterately tainted atmosphere of vile morals, and 
evil example. Other tribes there are unbound by caste, but 
descendants of old freebooting and predal races, such as were 
the Mahrattas and their many offshoots, to whom anarchy, 
robbery, and violence were through some centuries at once 
the business and pleasure of life. Unawed by Mahomedan prow- 
ess, untamed by their artificial kindness, what power, what 
agency is that, which rising in the perfection of moral strength 
and beauty should suffice suddenly to transform such a wil- 
derness as India presents into a smiling garden? What in 
Europe, blest with purer principles, and freer institutions, what 
in all countries and all ages of the world, has been so slowly 
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effected, caunot be rapidly attained in the East ; nor should 
its accomplishment in India with even an equal rapidity by 
any means be expected. How heterogeneous are the clements 
of her population, how vast and extensive the tracts occupied 
by her tribes, how varied the language, the antecedents, the 
present condition and capabilities of those tribes! The work 
of improvement must on every account therefore be of tardy 
growth. It is not in man’s nature, it never has been in the 
visible moral government of the Creator, and perhaps may 
not be destined to be hereafter, otherwise than all history 
and experience has heretofore shewn. Whether an asso- 
ciation of the native races with a free and enlightened people, 
limited though their mutual intercourse has been, and still may 
be through the faulty negligence of our countrymen, ought not 
even in the few years, of British rule to have impelled the civi- 
lization of the country with greater speed,—whether the peculiar 
policy of the civil government in particular mstances, such as the 
perpetual settlement and many other special measures, has been 
such as to retard social progress,—these and such like ques- 
tions, involving a complicated enquiry, and varied discussion 
in a wide and oft-traversed field it would be beside our purpose, 
and needless to consider. Yet what people, what government 
is there, however wise, and however politic, however flourish- 
ing, or what gifted individual among the many that at dif- 
ferent periods “have given a turn to ‘the whole current of hu- 
man affairs, that has invariably chosen the fittest path, nor 
ever mistaken the truest interest of the community ? The his- 
torical student may ever be assured that the greatest as 
well as the least of men’s errors are ruled by a power higher 
than theirs, though the truth be often almost ignored by 
modern politicians ; and that it never was the purpose of the 
moral governor of the universe that his place should be sup- 
plied by any earthly agency. And that special moral engine 
of good which has elsewhere induced, imperceptibly as well as 
directly, benefits of peculiar worth and dignity, has for long 
been dormant or at best feebly exercised in ‘these countries. 

“ Nor is it possible,” says that delightful author, whom we have 
before quoted, speaking of the Roman cruelties towards the con- 
quered Epirotes, and Rhodians :— 


‘“‘That these evils should be prevented, unless truer notions have 
insensibly established themselves in the minds of men, even of those 
who are least grateful to the source from which they have derived 
them : and if modern Europe be guided by purer principles, the 
Christian historian cannot forget from what cause this better and hap- 


pier condition has arisen.” 


Let but the dreadful state of society and of morals in the Ko- 
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man world inthe age immediately preceding the preaching of the 
Christian religion be remembered, and then the effects immediate- 
ly succeeding its first introduction. But now this very source 
and cause of general good is at Jength beginning, slightly but 
still steadily, to exert an influence hitherto unfelt, and unrivet 
the chains of caste ; how largely it wil] aid the secular power 
in the moral regener: ition of India, we have no right to expect 
to see, but full reason to feel that a posterity, perhaps not far 
distant, will perceive and own its priceless fruit. 

Among the various races of men, even of those scatter- 
ed through the vast plains of India, we question whether 
there has been or is a tribe, of which the origin and 
condition can afford a parallel to the Sonthals. They almost 
appear a people by themselves. The slaves of Sicily, whose case 
we quoted at the commencement of this notice, were chiefly 
either foreigners captured in battle, slaves from Africa, taken in 
the two first Punic wars, and from the countries of Macedon 
and Epirus in the wars with Perseus. They were ground with 
oppression ; beside the strong hand there was no bond of union 
between them and their rulers, or with the classes around 
them ; they were utterly separate, and in utter dejection. The 
conquered natives again of the Roman colonial settlements, 
though humbled by a severe military despotism, were dis.. 
persed through a multitude of cities, and in the various 
arts, and walks of life, lived in comparative civilization. The 
Spartan Helots, the captives of Messene, bound to the soil 
which they tilled, and paying a fixed, though a very light por- 
tion of the produce as revenue of the state were in abject 
slavery, unentitled to any property, liable to be sold, and restrain- 
ed from revolt only by the despotic control of their master, 
Like them the villain of the Anglo-Saxons, the Franks, and 
Normans, laboured in servility upon his lord’s catate, and 
followed him in battle, though not dispossessed of his smal] 
property nor of all his ‘civil rights ; until in process of time, 
the rise of middlemen between them and their owners with 
other collateral causes, abolished their class and name. The 
clans of Scotland, engaged at times in some temporary here- 
ditary feud, or border rapine, lived bound to their chief and 
to each other by the ties of kindred real or supposed ; shepherds 
rather than cultivators, though without the nomad habit. Their 
country being rich in pasturage, the arable land of small extent, 
and but little of it cultivated, their cattle plentiful, a dif- 
ferent mode of existence was not ready to suggest itself. The 
want too of carriage and easy communication was adverse to 
the rise of commerce. Their ancient Celtic manners preserved 
to the last the distinction of their race. If we travel nearer 
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to our own Indian clime, we might find many classes resem- 
bling the Bheel and Pindaree robber, but few the Sonthal 
culiivator. Central India has for centuries been the nurse of 
predatory tribes, and no province more so than Malwa, whence 
the Pindarees and Bheels arose. Alexander’s fancied subjects 
among the Bactrians and Logdians were not so wild, so unsub- 
dued, as these scourges of peaceful men, before the vigor 
of Lord Hastings paralyzed their arms, and broke up their 
combination. The several branches of the Dhangher and Cole 
tribe of Chota Nagpore, and in some respects the Scottish 
clans of the Caledomian Highlands in time of peace, whom we 
have glanced at above, approach nearest in character to the 
Sonthal race. The former prefer the hilly regions ; wild and 
ignorant and addicted to strong potations, they are yet peace- 
ful and industrious cultivators of the soil, unfettered by caste, 
and simple in their religious belief and ceremonies, 

An interesting account of the Sonthal tribe, and of the 
immigrants of that race to the Damun-i-koh and Rajmahal 
hills, exists in the VII. No. of the Asiatic Society’s Jour- 
nal for 1851, from the pen of that invaluable officer, Capt. 
Walter S. Sherwill, lately employed in the Govt. Revenue Sur- 
vey of the Behar province. [rom that account we are about 
to furnish a brief description of the Sonthal, of his person, 
character, and peculiarities; but to it we would refer such a 
wish to find a more extended notice of the subject :— 


“The hills are inhabited by two distinct races, the mountaineers, 
or a race living on the summits of the hills and who are with rare 
exceptions never found residing in the valleys,—and the Sonthals, 
who reside in the valleys. Both these races have distinct languages, 
neither of which are understood by the Hindustani man, nor are 
the two languages understood by the two races. The Sonthals are 
interlopers ; the hillmen are the original inhabitants.”’ 


The history of the hillmen, from A. D. 1764 is then detail- 
ed, including an account of their constant depredations on the 
people of the plains, their customary levy of blackmail, their 
successful resistance to the troops of the old Mahomedan Go- 
vernment, and afterwards of the British, who were unable to 
assail the hills, and their eventual submission to kind and 
conciliatory measures, under the conduct first of Captains 
Brooke and Browne; and then of Mr. Cleveland, a Bengal 
Civilian, who lived for years among them; and, whose memory, 
when he died at Bhaugulpore in 1784, was cherished by a 
grateful Government, and perpetuated by the monument, 1 
which the Governor General, Warren Hastings, recorded their 
sense of his services. His name is still remembered with af: 
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fection “by the hillmen.” ‘They despise the Sonthal.” Of 
these men the British Government in 1792 formed a militia 
corps, the Bhaugulpore Hill Rangers. 

In 1832 a boundary, defined by masonry pillars, was marked 
off under the authority of Government to distinguish the 
lands occupied by the hillmen from those belonging to the 
zemindars and ryots of the lowlands at the foot of the 
lulls. But within the pillars, and outside of the hills, pro- 
perly so called, and actually inhabited by the mountaineers, 
was an extensive tract of level country and valley, call- 
ed the Damun-i-koh, or skirt of the hills, which the hillmen 
refused to cultivate or occupy. The Sonthals, who it is pro. 
bable were one of the numerous branches of the ancient Gonds 
of the vast Gondwana tract of Central India were then scatter- 
ed over alarge extent of country, cluding Cuttack, Singbhoom, 
Dhulbhoom, Midnapore, Bancoorah, Manbhoom, Barabhoom, Pa- 
chete, Chota Nagpore, Palamow, Ramgurh, Becrbhoom, and 
parts of Bhaugulpore. It was the wise policy of the Government 
of the day (Lord Wm. Bentinck, G. G.) to encourage these sim- 
ple agriculturists to clear away gr adually the vast jungles of the 
Damun, to cultivate its rich fertile soil, and settle themselves 
and their families upon the lands. Many immigrant Sonthals 


from different quarters followed the first scttlers, and imitated 
their example :— 


‘The Sonthal, or lowlander, is a short, well made and active man, 
quiet, inoffensive, and cheerful ; he has the thick lips, high cheek- 
bones, and spread-nose of the Bheel, Kole, and other hill tribes of 
Southern, and Central India; he is beardless or nearly so ; he is an 
intelligent, obliging, but timid creature ; very cowardly towards man- 
kind, but brave when confronted with wild animals ; the Sonthal is an 
industrious cultivator of the soil, and as he is unfettered with caste, he 
enjoys existence ina far greater degree than does his neighbour, the 
priest-ridden and caste-crushed Hindoo. They swear by the tiger-skin, 
but swearing them at all is unpardonable ; for truth is by a Sonthal 
held sacred, offering in this respect a bright example to their lying 
neighbours, the Bengalees. When the substantial good things of life 
as meat and poultry, are scarce, he does not refuse to eat snakes , ants, 
frogs, and field rats; as well as all animals whether slain, or that, 
have died a natural death, or have been torn by wild animals. He is a 
larger and taller man than the hillman. In every village there is a 
smal] thatched roof, supported upon one or more wooden posts : the 
roof gives cover to a small earthen platform raised a foot above the 
ground : this spot is termed the ‘‘Mangi,”’ at which is buried the memo- 
ry of some former ‘‘ Mangi’”’ or village-governor, who for his good con- 
duct, abilities, or other good quality, has been with the unanimous 
consent of the villagers, canonized : and the spot named after him. 
\t these spots the headmen of the village meet, talk over the affairs 
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of the village, threaten the unruly, punish the guilty, collect: the 
rents, and make small votive offerings to the defunct Mangi. The 
religion of the Sonthals consists in prayers, sacrifices, and dances, the 
whole of which are: generally performed by the votaries, whilst j ina 
state of intoxication. “The only prayer I have heard of amongst these 
people, is a supplication to an invisible and powerful spirit for protectic h 
from famine and sickness ; from disease amongst their cattle ; for 
defence against wild animals, especially the tiger ; and that their 
children may be defended Sreus all dangers ; amongst which are enu- 
merated the attacks of wild beasts, snake bites, scorpion sting, and all 
kinds of accidents,” 

“This simple prayer” adds Capt. Sherwill, “ points out in a 
forcible manner the condition of the Sonthal and his wants :” 
aud he goes on to shew how reasonable are their sentiments and 
wishes in the above particulars; their crops being their only 
stay and dependence ; their cattle necessary for their “hushandry, 
their persons and likewise their cultivation much exposed to the 
various denizens of the forest ; and their children being their 
pride, as well as useful in the field and as housekeepers at 
home. Their domiciles are usually weil stocked with poultry, 
pigeons, pigs, goats, and the produce of the dairy gencrally. 
They drink a spirit distilled from riee, which they term 
“ Pachui? and likewise that obtained from the Mahua tree. 
Like most nations, but unlike the Hindoos, they believe blood 
must be shed for the propitiation of sins ; a sacrifice is followed 
by a feast. 

‘‘Invariably more or less a scene of debauchery, terminating ina 
wild and most extraordinary dance. The only rite which the Sonthal 
appears to have borrowed from the Hindoos is that of the Churruk 
or swing-pooja. The religion of the hillmen is simple; they invoke 
an invisible spirit, Bedo Gosain, but through the medium of various 
gods, as wooden images, stones, trees, bones, and skulls. The Son- 
thals are governed by Pergunnaits and by Manghees chosen by them- 
selves ; the Pe rgunnait has ‘charge of perhaps 12 villages from which he 

‘collects’ the Government revenue, and makes it over to the Govern- 
ment officers ; the Manghi has immediate charge of his own village.” 


If circumstances compel a Sonthal to leave his settlement, 
he finds little trouble in taking to another, clearing a patch 
of grounds for his crops, and erecting his log hut. 


‘‘As he never manures his land, and generally occupies an indif- 
ferent soil, a constant charge in his abode is necessary. 

“The Sonthals are very expert with the bow and arrow; I have 
seen the bear fall an easy prey to their well planted arrows; also 
a hare knocked over at full speed ; birds on the wing I have seen kill- 
ed, but with blunt or knobbed arrows.’ 


In the Damun-i-koh, there are not a few antique remains 
of the Jain and other Hindoo sects , consisting of ruins of tem- 
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ples, carved stones, sculptures and representations of Shiva. 
A harvest rejoicing further on is described attended with the 
sacrifice of a goat to the invisible deity. 


“Two men with dishevelled hair, and heads hanging down sat 
under a small shed a few hundred yards from the village ; a drummer 
beat furiously upon a kettledrum, who gave an extra thump on_ his 
instrument as occasional offerings of grain in small calf-bowls were 
prese ‘:nted by various Sonthals from the village to a small stone erect- 
ed in front of the shed :” presently “ the two men under the shed, 
now shaking as if possessed with a violent ague, commenced shrick- 
ing in a horeid manner ; several Sonthals rushed forward, and asked 
questions, answered by words, but oftener by screams ; at last both 
the men springing up from the ground, with most demoniacal yells 
and fearful bodily contortions, led out a small black kid, whose head 
at one stroke of a sword one of the mad or possessed men severed from 
its body ; before the body could fall to the ground, the second scream- 
er, who held the string tied round the kid’s neck, rushed forward 
and caught it in his arms; he grasped the neck with the right 
hand, to check the flow of blood from the arteries ; then walking to 
the small leaf dishes containing the offerings, withdrew his hand, and 
from the spouting arteries filled the cups, the body and limbs of the 
kid writhing and kicking convulsively. A question was then put 
by the Manghee of the “village to the sacrificer, as to whether the 
deity was pleased, and ready for the dance ; the answer was in 
the affirmative ; one of the possessed men raised a green bamboo 
high in the air over his head ; and the word being given by the 
Manghi, to go and call the villagers to drink and dance in honor of 
their deity, the man tore away at a furious pace, his hands over his 
head, screaming in a most horrid manner. The dance took place at 
the place of sacrifice. I ascertained that the shaking fits betokened 
excessive thought and contemplation ; that men fast for two, three, 
even ten days to bring themselves into a state of half wildness ; 
during which they are supposed to answer questions through the 
power of the deity possessing them, which in this case appears to have 
been the spirit of Bora Manghi, a deceased and canonized Manghi, and 
formerly a chief amongst them,”’ 

‘ Burhait, the capital town of the hills, is a substantial Sonthal village 
with a large population, and about fifty families of Bengali traders 
(1851) there is a good bazar, and two markets are held during tha 
week,” 

The Sonthals appear to have a great respect and preference 
for their wooden solid-wheeled cart, in the construction of which, 
and their mode of loading it, they are described as shewing 
an “utter contempt of all rules of mechanics ;” the wheels are 
solid, and placed parallel to each other at one extremity of a 
couple of bamboo poles which are pegged to the axle, and 
meeting in a point at their other extremity, rest upon the yoke 


which crosses the buffalo’s neck ; and in this way “ 15 feet of 
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unsupported length receive the cnormous burden usually im. 
posed upon the bamboos.” They do not seem inclined, however, 
to exchange their venerated vehicles for others of a more scien. 
tific description. 

The Damun-i-koh, whose inhabitants we have described, com- 
prises 1366.01 square miles of which the space not occupied 
by the hills is 500 square miles ; of the latter 246 square miles 
were in the survey of 1850 still covered with jungle ; the rest 
or 254 square miles being cleared. 

‘A Sonthal, although he does clear away the forest in a most mas- 
terly style, has the good taste to spare all the useful and ornamental 
trees when of decent size ; this always imparts a parklike appearance to 
the Sonthal clearances.” 

The tract was not included in the decennial settlement with the 
zemindars of the country. The Sonthals were first admitted to 
the lands in 1880; in 1838, when the Superintendent of the 
tract was appointed by Government, their number is stated to 
have been about 3000 souls only, located in (40) forty villages ; 
in 1851 they numbered 82,795, mhabiting 1473 villages. The 
policy of the Government, wise and beneficial as it was benevo- 
lent, allowed a Sonthal to lease a new patch for three years’ rent 
free ; after which the assessment for the next three years was 
hardly more than nominal, an entire village paying from 3 Rs. to 
10 Rs. per annum as revenue ; while at the end of that further 
period a five year settlement was made at such rate as the 
Sonthals themselves agreed to conclude it, being im no case 
higher than 8 As. and usually not more than 2 As. per Bigha 
The consequence has been that from 1837 to the last year there 
has been year by year a steady and large increase of revenue 
from Rs. 6682, in 1837-38 to Rs. 58,033. But of late years 
greedy zemindars, living near the borders of the Damun, have 
often cast a wishful eye towards these pleasant lands. Bengalee 
muhajuns also, the most rapacious and unscrupulous of traders, 
have one by one gradually settled down in the towns and 
villages for purposes of trade. From the time that these mer- 
chants from the outside have taken up their abode in the hills, 
the condition of the Sonthal has undergone a gradual but serious 
change. There are causes at work to which it will be necessary 
to revert, not only impeding his future progress, but under- 
miming his material happiness. Durga Momin was once a con- 
tented, if not a happy man; the four or five loghouses, which 
stood in his humble enclosure, overshadowed by “the pungent 
Sahajna, the favourite tree of the Sonthal”’ contained a thriving 
family—and industry and honesty had met their usual reward. 
While his wife and his daughters took care of his home, by 
turns tending his dovecot, his poultry, and his pigeons, express 
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ing his mustard seed oil, or husking his rice and his junera, he 
marehed forth with a light heart with the stronger members 
of his household to hunt the deer in the brake, or til! his dis- 
tant plot of ground. As evening | came he shouldered his 
plough, while his sons herded the buffaloes, and wended home, to 
meet his friends in quict intercourse at the village-manghi, or it 
may be enjoy a jovial carouse. In his father’s days and in the days 
of his vouth he had never seen a mahajun ; probably had never 
known such a thing as adebt. But in an evil hour came one 
and then another commercial adventurer from the neighbouring 
districts of Bengal, until perhaps in the cowrse of a few short 
years he found some fifty mahajuns and baniahs located in his 
own and the neighbouring villages. In command of money, they 
presently monopolized the trade of several descriptions of goods, 
and encouraged the rude and ignorant cultivators to accept 
their proffered loans. One day Doorga Momin was in a 
desponding mood ; the harvest was near, promising a plentiful 
income, but he wanted ready money for some urgent purposes ; 
or it was a scason of scarcity, and his field was his sole depen- 
dence ; or some domestic calamity had befallen him and for a 
time clouded or seemed to cloud his prospects ; or there was 
some want of forethought ; from Buldeo Singh, trader, he is 
constrained to receive 4 Rupees; he feels that he will soon be 
able to repay it, with 4 As. in the Rupee, or 25 per cent. interest 
which he is willing to do ; and his intentions are honest in that 
respect, as Buldeo knows full well : but when the day of pay- 
ment arrives, Buldeo demands and receives 8 Rupees and then 
offers no receipt. Haladhur Chowdhri also advanced him 6 
Rupees, but on consideration only of a bond for thirteen, 
and this in fact is the general mode of repayment which the 
mahajun has adopted, using short weight, and taking many 
times more grain than amount to the value of the debt ; and 
thus forestalling the Sonthal Jabourer’s harvest prospects. 
Where the Sonthal had not the required sum to pay, an equi- 
valent for the deficiency is taken in his grain, fruit, cattle, and 
other stores. Juttoo Manghi has collected from the forest at 
the foot of the hill a basket of the ‘ peeal’ fruit ; he has dried and 
prepared them. 

“They are considered by the rich natives as a great delicacy, and 
sell in Behar and Bhaugulpore for 8 annas per seer ; but the buniahs 
give the Sonthal weight for weight in rice for this expensive luxury, 
A seer of peeal is worth 8 As. ; a seer of rice is worth one pice ;” 
Juttoo Rai receives for his basket of fruit “ one thirty-second portion 
of its true value.” ”’ 

Manick Chowdhri has a marriage or a funeral to celebrate ; but 
is anxious not to spend his own moncy for the expenses ; in place 
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of which therefore he levies from the nearest village a “ Salaa- 
mee” or so called voluntary offering of 100 Rupees. One wealthy 
individual has occasion for the use of afew carts to convey 
some stores to a distant mart; and desires some coolies, 
or porters to carry some personal baggage, or level some ine- 
qualities, or smooth some difficulties of the road. But to hire 
the carts and pay for their use never enters into his thoughts ; nor 
does he care to remember that the Sonthal is especially averse 
to service; wherefore he causes a conscription of carts and 
coolies from the Manghi and headmen. Another oppressor 
wishes to purchase of a Sonthal villager a quantity of rice ; but 
because the latter is unwilling to part with it at the sum his 
customer would fix upon it, his ears are pulled, and the coveted 
goods forcibly seized for no price in return whatever. 

But these and several other similar species of tyranny are not 
confined to the muhajun alone. Gangadhur ts an influential 
zemindar. The border of his Tuppeh touches the boundary 
pillars ; within the pillars Manick Sonthal has a lovely spot of 
eorn-land, which he has nourished with frugal care; he has paid 
his rent for it for five years; Gangadhur can by no means 
claim it, for even his own ancestor has “ signed that plot away.” 
As however Manick has paid six annas per menscm for the 
ground, he or his gomasta thinks no harm of Jevying from him the 
lenient sum of 6 Rupees, in consideration of the fact that he will 
thenceforth be relieved of his further exactions for that year. 
There are base, corrupt police ; the higher grades as well as the 
lower, with a few bright and honorable exceptions, preying upon 
the people ; if a Sonthal die in a village, one or other of their 
number will attempt to cook up a case of unnatural death, or 
some worse suspicion against the deceased’s friends, unless satis- 
fied with a customary douceur ; if a mahajun entertain a special 
grudge against some individual Sonthal, a bribe to the police can 
at once effect his arrest on some groundless accusation. In the 
judicial courts are amlah not less given to illicit gains of a like 
nature. In the Revenue department of the public offices are the 
Suzawuls who collect the rents from the Pergunnaits, the Manghis, 
or the villagers generally ; and where authorized to receive some 
six rupees on behalf of the Sirear, (government) they will lay 
some six other rupees for their private benefit ; or where a rent 
ot fas. for a plot and allit contained was fixed in the settlement, 
they take a rupee more for a sapling bamboo clump, or ‘ 
solitary fruit tree, growing thereon. Thus zemindars, or more 
properly speaking, zemindaree retainers, as gomasta, sur- 
barakar, peons, and others, mahajuns and their ‘ mustajirs’ or 
agents,—the police,—the revenue and court amlah have exer- 
cised a combined system of extortion, oppressive exactions, 
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forcible dispossession of property, abuse and personal violence, 
and a variety of petty tyrannies upon the timid and yielding 
Sonthal. Usurious interest on loans of money ranging from 
50 to 500 per cent. ; false measures at the haut and market ; 
wilful and uncharitable trespass by the rich by means of their 
untethered cattle, tattoes, ponies, and even elephants, on the 
growing crops of the poorer race ; and such like illegalities 
have been prevalent. Even a demand by individuals from the 
Sonthal of security for good conduct is a thing not unknown ; 
embarrassing pledges for debt also formed another mode, of 
oppression. The non-payment of a debt, be it a just or an un- 
just demand, is followed by a petition by the claimant in the 
nearest Moonsiff’s court, the issue of a notice to the defaulter, of 
which probably the prosecutor takes care he shall not be aware 
at all, or not till too late to take the necessary measures for his 
clearance, and by a writ of attachment on his moveable property, 
which may be executed, and the victim reduced to beggary and 
ruin, ere he has any idea of the impending calamity, unless he 
turn and satisfy the rapacity of his enemy. If a civil suit ensue, 
chicanery and legal difficulties defraud the illiterate Sonthal of 
his just rights. In 1848 the Sonthals of three entire villages 
suddenly absconded, and never returned, in consequence of the 
fradulent, false, or exaggerated suits of the muhajuns in the 
civil courts. Legal forms, and all the processes of a complete 
civil organization came on a sudden as it were upon a rude and 
semi-barbarous race, as yet unfit to receive them. 

The several modes above detailed of a systematic oppression of 
the Sonthals and chiefly in respect of exactions by all the native 
classes around them and the muhajun’s debts, are illustrated by 
facts already recorded, and known to many, as well private in- 
dividuals as the authorities. That obstacles to redress, and just 
relief of their distresses, existed, cannot reasonably be doubted, 
and though whatever they may have been, their nature and 
degree are matters at present out of our enquiry, there can be as 
little doubt that the requirements of the people and the coun- 
try were inadequately met in the manifesto issued by the Son- 
thals in the Kythee Hindi tongue and published in Bhaugulpore, 
and by some means also in Purneah. Under date the 10th of Sravon, 
1262, B. S. or 25th July, 1855, it is set forth that the sin of the mu- 
hajun, and of the amlah is great, and that the Sahebs delegate 
the duty of investigation to subordinate officers, who oppress 
them, and have produced their change of character and action. 
There was a solitary case of alleged forcible abduction of two 
Sonthal women, and even of murder, and some minor acts of op- 
pression, as taking kids, fowls, &c. without payment, on the part 
of Europeans employed on the line of Railroad. 
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It is easy to imagine how many a Doorga, and a Manick 
Sonthal brooded, whether in patient silence or in stifled mur- 
murs, over inhuman wrongs such as these; nor can any feel 
surprise that their displeasure was visibly demonstrated in the 
short series of nightly attacks on mahajun’s houses in the early 
half of 1854, which, according to legal definition designated 
dacoities, were well merited reprisals on their unprovoked cruel- 
ties. The dacoits so called were at length detected, tried, and 
punished, but to quote their language their oppressors were 
not even rebuked; and argument and petition, ominous of the 
future, then followed. 

In this state of things, it was, that the Pergunnaits, the 
Manghees, and heads of villages seem to have begun in earnest 
to cogitate what might be the proper course for them to 
pursue. The capital of all the Sonthal towns and villages as well 
as of the hills generally is Burhait; one half mile distant from 
which to the South-west is the village of Bhagnadihi, whose 
inhabitants were most probably grievously oppressed ; and here 
lived the noted leaders of the late rebellion, Seedo and Kanoo, 
and their less forward brothers, Chand and Bhyrub. Though 
there was discontent among the Sonthals of the Damun-i-koh, 
it seems to have been shared, though doubtless in a less degree, 
and from less violent causes, by their brethren to the west and 
south of that tract; and mysterious allusions are occasionally 
thrown out to one Morgo Rajah, as a Sonthal chief residing 
near the Parisnath mountain, whose self-charged mission as well 
as that of his disciples, is said to be the union into an independent 
kingdom of the south country, meaning the original country of 
the Sonthal tribe. Equally mythical was the ignoble course 
imputed to Mecr Abbass Ali, an Ex-Ameer of Scinde, residing 
at Hazaribagh. His servant Urjoon was a Sonthal of Chamar- 
koh near the Parisnath mountain, who for some purpose invited 
two Sonthals to Hazaribagh in April, 1855, and persuaded them 
to fetch a number of their fellow huntsmen to beat game in 
the jungles for his Highness’s sport. A large body accordingly 
went, itis said, and attended the Ameer’s hunting expeditions 
for one and half months. “It is probable enough that during 
this time they made known to their friends, possibly to the 
Ameer himself, the burthens they had to endure. He buried, 
it is stated, in their sight a single rupee in the ground, and 
some grains of Dhan or paddy-wheat. The seeds presently pro- 
duced a crop, but not the coin ; whereupon he admonished them, 
when they borrowed hard cash from the mahajuns to pay no 
interest, but when they borrowed Dhan from them, an interest 
oe to 4 As. per rupee upon the value of the grain ought 
to be paid, The return of those Sonthals to the Bhaugulpore 
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district was soon followed by the outbreak of the revolt. It was 
alleged also by the chief witness to the above matters that the 
four brothers were among them. ‘The proper inference dedu- 
cible from these facts, if indeed true, seems to be not that 
the Ameer advised or lent his countenance to schemes, which 
could in no way affect his interests, unless indeed to give way 
to a latent animosity towards the British Government, which has 
not hitherto been suspected; but that these unhappy men 
hoped to find some valuable assistance in their intended mea- 
sures from their brethren south of the Grand Trunk Road. 
The story however touching the Ameer appears in truth to have 
arisen from some yet unexplained and secret discontent of 
Urjoon himself. 

It can scarcely be doubted, and by Seedoo is expressly con- 
fessed, that the Manghees and others of the Sonthal villages in 
the Damun had for some time before the insurrection, and per- 
haps as there is reason to suppose in mectings expressly conven- 
ed for the purpose, begun to agitate their grievances among 
each other. Their endurance had reached its maximum; and 
while the spirits of the people were in this condition, it needed 
but a spark to kindle the fire. As to Seedoo and Kanoo 
there is evidence to show that their personal characters were at 
least bold, original, and persevering. They were too, it seems, 
personally and deeply concerned in the common misfortunes of 
their race ; and as they meditated in their private dwellings and 
talked over their own and their people’s wrongs, the right and 
effectual way of lighting that flame may readily have suggested 
itself to their minds. On other occasions of the world’s and 
of India’s history, as will be mentioned, it has been seen how the 
fanatical spirit of religious superstition may by a small excite- 
ment be swayed to strengthen and help forward a quarrel already 
ready to burst, and based on other grounds ; and the Sonthal 
we know on the authority of the intelligent observer before 
quoted, is an eminently religious man. The strong drink and 
wild dance also, to which the Sonthal is so much attached, were 
other elements of excitement, fully sufficient to fan the lurking 
flame. 

At last, then, the blow was struck. Seedoo and Kanoo were at 
night seated in their home, revolving many things ; their bro- 
thers, Chand and Bhyrub were ten miles away at Simulchup ; 
a bit of paper fell on Seedoo’s head, and suddenly the Thakoor 
(god) appeared before the astonished gaze of Seedoo and Kanoo ; 
he was like a white man though dressed in the native style ; on 
each hand he had ten fingers ; he held a white book, and wrote 
therein ; the book, and with it 20 pieces of paper, in 5 batches, 
four in each batch, he presented to the brothers ; ascended up- 
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wards, and disappeared. Another bit of paper fell on Seedoo’s 
head, and then came two men, each having six fingers on each 
hand‘; hinted to them the purport of Thakoor’s order, and they 
likewise vanished. But there was not merely one apparition of 
the sublime Thakoor; each day in the week for some short 
period, did he make known his presence to his favored apostles ; 
at one time it was ina flame of fire, with a book, some white 
paper, and a knife! at another in the figure of,—what has before 
been mentioned as a subject of the Sonthal’s special admiration, 
—a solid cart wheel! In the silvery pages of the book, and 
upon the white leaves of the single scraps of paper, were words 
written; these were afterwards deciphered by kterate Sonthals, 
able to read and interpret; but their meaning had already been 
sufficiently indicated to the two leaders. Such were the mys- 
terious revelations which the brothers announced to their won- 
dering neighbours; pessibly their own imagination may have 
represented them to themselves as real, no doubt they succeeded 
toa certain extent in inducing a belief of their truth. For 
more than a month previous to these occurrences the Manjhees 
of various villages had consulted upon the proper measures 
towards the muhajuns; and now forthwith trusty messen- 
gers bore away to Chand and Bhyrub, and other Manjhees 
in different directions, the Sal-tree branch, a symbol which lke 
the fiery torch in old Highland gatherings, appears to have 
had, either by a general ancient custom, or more probably 
a pre-concerted recognition, a secret attached meaning. Mean- 
while in the garden enclosure of the leader’s home was duly 
erected the proper figure of their Thakoor; this was a small 
circular mound of mud, two feet in diameter, and raised some 
three inches from the cirecumjacent earth; upon the centre 
of which was another very small circle, a knob of mud, raised 
also some three inches, and about two inches in diameter. This 
figure was a cart-wheel! At first it was sheltered beneath a spread 
chatta or umbrella; but soon a nobler canopy was construct- 
ed of wicker work. Before this figure the villagers were in- 
structed to present their offerings of grain and milk, and to 
sacrifice the kid and buffalo. As the milk stood in their cups, 
upon the pinda, or earthen altar, or they poured it into the fis- 
sures of the mound ; a gentle spouting, a feeble hiss, or a stronger 
fizz, and other similar phenomena were, by some amount of 
jugglery, or more probably a stretch of an excited and heated 
imagination, caused or supposed to take place, and to indicate 
the spirit’s hidden presence. Where some unhappy villager’s 
sacrificial milk would not act in the prescribed manner, it was 
denounced as too blue in color, unpleasant to the deity, or at- 
tributed to some wickedness in the offerer. The heaven-sent 
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book, and the sky-showered paper were produced, the cre- 
dentials of Thakoor’s accredited apostles. In these the 'Thakoor’s 
purwana, (written order) the mandate of heaven, was inscribed, 
addressed to the Sonthals of the Damun-i-koh. A day was fixed, 
when the tribe should meet at the Thakoor-bari, (god’s house) 
of Seedoo and Kanoo, and hear the command of the deity. 

It is a singular and very remarkable thing, that this book 
was verily and indeed a heaven-sent revelation. It contained 
a writing in an oriental tongue ; but it was none other than the 
Christian’s Gospel according to St. John! 

The Sal-branch, and the fame of Seedoo’s wonders did their 
designed work. In the appointed: day, June 30th, (full moon) 
10,000 Sonthals are supposed to have met at Bhagnadihi. The 
Thakoor’s order was announced : and in accordance therewith 
letters were written by Kirta, Bhadoo and Sunnoo Manjhees 
at Seedoo’s direction addressed to Government, to the Commis- 
sioner, Colleetor, and Magistrate of Bhaugulpore, the Collector 
and Magistrate of Beerbhoom, to the Darogahs of Thannalis 
Dighee and Tikree, (Rajmahal), and. to several zemindars, and 
others ; from the Darogahs and zemindars replies were called for 
within 15 days. 

The order of the Thakoor was remarkable ; it expressly disclaim- 
ed all intentions against the government ; and specially directed 
the revenue to be collected by themselv es, and paid as heretofore 
to the State. Its rate was to be 2 As. on every buffalo-plough, 
] Anna on each bullock-plough, a half Anna on each cow-plough, 
per annum; and the rate of interest upon money, to be 1 pice 
in the Rupee 3 vearly. It enjoined the instant slaughter of all 
the muhajuns, of the Darogahs ; and likewise, as Seedoo alone 
stated, uncorroborated by his comrades, of the Superintendent 
of the Damun ; utterly to banish the traders and zemindars and 
all rich Bengalees from their country, and sever their connec- 
tion in toto with the Damun-i-koh; and to fight all on resis- 
tance ; for water only should issue from their guns. 

The Darogah of Thanna Dighee, or Burio Bazar heard of 
«large assembly, and sent a burkundaz to learn their numbers ; he 
proceeded on his way not only to make enquiry, but also it 
would seem at the instigation and by the bribery of some muha- 
juns to seize the iar brothers, and others on a false charge of 
dacoity ; he halted at Rukshee; early the next morning a loud 
discord of drums announced the arrival of a Sonthal en mbassy 
to escort the unfortunate police officer to the presence of the 
rebel army, and their renowned Soubahs, at Baboopore ; they 
charged him to levy and pay to them 5 Rupees on every Ben- 

gali family i in the neighbourhood ; in vain he bid them disperse. 
On being questioned as to the reason of his coming, it is said, 
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that he at first replied to investigate a case of snake-bite, and 
then to enquire into their alleged intentions of committing da- 
coity ; that the muhajuns declared their intention of expend- 
ing any amount of money however large to effect the cap- 
ture, and arraignment of the four brothers; and that rope 
had been brought on purpose to bind them. They bid him 
to arrest them as dacoits, if he had proofs ; if not to give them 
in future the justice they had in vain before sought at his hands. 
The Darogah in anger ordered them to be tied, but on the con- 
trary the Manghees tied him ;—Seedoo with his own hand des- 
patched him with a sword, and Kanoo slew Manik Chowdri one of 
the foremost of the moodees, (shop-keepers) present. Their 
followers attacked some burkundazes and other moodees, nine 
men in all were killed, and the rest of the Darogah’s party fled 
precipitately ; (July, 7th, Saturday). Of the four leaders, Chand 
only was absent at this time. 

Blood having once been shed, and the tempers of the insur- 
gents excited, the rebellion at once extended with many fright- 
ful atrocities. For some unknown reason, it was a part 
of their plan, as they proceeded, to bathe im the Ganges 
at Baniagram, near Rajmahal, but this was not effected ; 
and likewise to carry about in a palkee some alleged avatar, or 
incarnation of the deity, which was at one time a child-god, 
born of a woman at Kutjundlee, which suddenly grew a man, 
to be the Soubah of the Sonthals, and for whom a man, a woman, 
and a virgin cut a certain grass, of which a bundle was transform- 
ed into a fortress of gold, containing a well of silver, for his re- 
sidence. At another it was a goddess, a Thakurani descended at 
Kumulpore, a female of ancient age, who condescended to be 
so far mortal as to imbibe milk ; while at another, it was imper- 
sonated by ordinary individuals, who had entered into commu- 
nion with the Thakoor. But all these absurdities were no 
doubt devised to keep up the courage of the numerous rabble. 
And as among our Sicilian slaves, a few Bengalee fraternities 
were compelled or more probably easily induced to join the ga- 
thering, including the Lohar, (blacksmith) the Kumhar, (potter) 
the Telee, (oilmen) the Gowala, (cowherd) the Carpenter, (ku- 
har) ; for these were useful to the Sonthal Commissariat. 

The progress of the insurgents from the time of the Daro- 
gah’s murder is generally known ; their arms were the bow and 
arrow, axes, swords, and a few guns; as they retraced their 
steps from Baboopore to Panchkotea, they wreaked their ven- 
geance on the Khan Saheb, a naib sezawul of revenue, whom 
Kanoo cut down with his own hand ; they fired the house of the 
Raja of Ambar at Kudamsa ; but at this place, as they also 
fell wpon an European Indigo factory, early in the morning, 
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they were astonished to meet the resistance of the Planter, Mr. 
C. Maseyk, who with two other gentlemen, armed with fowling- 
pieces, and stationed on a boat in the middle of a nullah, which 
commanded the approach to the premises, kept at bay the whole 
Sonthal army, wounded some, and captured one prisoner. At 
the same time 160 police burkundazes, rapidly sent by the 
civil power for the immediate protection of Kudamsa, safely 
hid themselves in the high grass and reeds that lined the 
nullah’s banks. Unable to effect their purpose in the face of 
the long guns, the Sonthal rebels moved on and plundered Aklai, 
and Sricond, at which place the bungalow of a gentleman employ- 
ed on the Railway was burnt down ; several Railway works were 
similarly destroyed. Thakoor was devastated, including the 
palace of the Ranee. The zemindar of Mohespore was then 
attacked, and the Raja of Lukhunpore did not eseape their fury. 
Pulsa shared the fate of other places, and here the insurgents 
were recompensed for their toils by the capture of some buckets 
of wine, a booty which their habits and inclination would lead 
them to prize not the least ; but it was perhaps not at the 
most favorable hour ; for as they returned to Mohespore 
they sustained a signal defeat on the morning of July 15th, 
(Sunday) by the Government troops ; the water which the Tha- 
koor had promised should issue from the muskets was changed 
into bullets by reason of the private wickedness of individual 
rebels ; Seedoo, Kanoo and Bhyrub were themselves shot, though 
not mortally, and 200 other Sonthals killed and wounded ; 
above Rs. 7000 in cash, and 4000 Rs. worth of goods, all plun- 
dered property, were recovered. At Rogonathpore, Chand 
and Kanoo with their followers afterwards met another similar 
but less extensive reverse ; and with their leaders wandered 
about the Luchunpore and Dhuldullee hills; a portion of them 
however attempted to oppose the approach of the troops to their 
capital, Burhait, (July 24th) they were quickly dispersed ; but 
their stores of plundered valuables were no where to be found 
at Burhait or Bhagnadihi. Soon after this Seedoo was given 
up to the Bhaugulpore troops through the treachery of Toolsee 
Sonthal and a few others, who were immediately cut to pieces. 
During these events one party of insurgents near Paharpore, 
under the conduct of Tribobun Sonthal, met two unfortunate 
English ladies, Mrs. Thomas and Miss Pell in their flight, as 
well as three European gentlemen, Mr. Henshawe and his two 
sons, who were barbarously murdered. Everywhere the in- 
surgents’ course was marked by scenes of inhuman and atro- 
cious cruelties, murders, burnings, pillage and devastation. By 
the 20th of July the revolt had spread, and was in activity 
from Taldunga, at the south-west of Beerbhoom, on the Grand 
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Trunk Road, and Synthea at the south-east, on the Adjye 
river, to Bhaugulpore and Rajmahal on the Ganges at the 
north-west and north-east of the Bhaugulpore district. The 
insurgents were carrying on operations, not only as we have 
seen along the Moorshedabad border, but at Nulhatti, Rampore 
Haut, Nagpore, Nungolea, Gurjori and various other places 
in Beerbhoom,—about Barkhop, Goddah and elsewhere in 
the heart of Bhaugulpore, and most of all perhaps at that 
time on the north of the Damun-i-koh, and along the south 
bank of the Ganges from Colgong on the west to Rajmahal 
on the east. Kajmahal itself was saved by the resolute 
and vigorous resistance of Mr. Vigors, and other gentle- 
men of the Railroad, who had fortified and barricaded the re- 
sidence of the former gentleman. To the west of Rajmahal 
the Sonthals were laying waste the country in the face of a 
large body of Government troops, the cause of whose maction, 
however, is 2 matter under enquiry. It was in this vicinity that 
317 years ago the emperor Humayoon had marched, after his 
siege and capture of Chunar, to oppose the pretensions of Shir 
Khan, the claimant of the princtpality of Gour, and beat back 
his forces in the defile of Sicrigulli. 

During these events in the disturbed districts, the military 
protection of the country afforded employment to a large number 
of troops, scattered at long distances from each other, and in 
several directions. To prevent the passage of the Sonthals to 
the comntry south of the Damooda river, and of the Grand 
Trunk Road, as well as to protect the adjacent country to the 
north of the road, and in Beerbhoom, the Ramghur Irregular 
Light Horse, the Governor-General’s Body Guard, portions of the 
2nd Grenadiers, of the 50th, 56th, and 37th Regiments and 200 Ni- 
zamut sepoys from the Guard of the Nawab of Moorshedabad 
with 30 of his elephants, beside 32 horse, and at a later period 
the 63d N. I. were put in motion ; on the Moorshedabad 
border the 7th and 31st N. I., and in Bhaugulpore, the Hill 
Rangers, and parts of the 40th, 42d and 13th Regiments N. I. 
from Dinapore, were employed. Some of their operations we 
have already glanced at ; a more detailed view of their nature 
and order may be useful to connect the parts of the history. The 
first move against the insurgents was made by a party of 400 
men of the 7th N. J., stationed at Berhampore, in concert with 
the Magistrate of Moorshedabad. On the afternoon of the 11th 
of July they marched for Aurungabad, the head quarters of a 
sub-division, and near Rajmahal. Information received on the road 
prolonged their march to the factory of Mr. H. Maseyk, at 
Do llean, whence 160 police burkundazes were started by the civil 
authorities to the protection of his brother at Kudamsa ; but 
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the extent of their usefulness has been already stated. The troops 
followed them, but arrived at Kudamsa, (July 13th) shortly af- 
ter the departure of the rebels ; they pursued the latter to Pulsa, 
(July 14th) again too late, but tracked them the same night to 
Moheshpore, w po on the followi ing morning the first engagement 
ensued ; with what results we have already seen. On the 20th 
July they moved on towards Sricond along the line of Railway ; 
but diverged westwards to Jambad or Burtollah ; waded through 
swamp, and paddy fields ; crossed the Gambria or Gumani ri- 
ver ; and on the 24th entered the first pass they had met into 


i¢ hills; and ove ing a faint and useless attempt on the part of 
the hills; and overcoming a faint and useless attempt on the part of 


Kanoo to stop their progress, reached Burhait on that date. The 
affair at Rogonathpore soon after followed ; and at Moheshpore 
the garrison of the 7th N. 1. were attacked by the Sonthals in a 
vain attempt to take possession of the zemindar’s_ brick-built 
house for a residence of their Soubah. Measures were taken to 
plant garrison posts of the 7th and 31st N. I. and the Nizamut 
troops at Nulhatti, Pakowr, Palee, Pulsa, Aurungabad, Shum- 
seergung, Jungypore, Foodhipore, and elsewhere, protecting 
the country on either side of the Moorshedabad border from 
the Beerbhoom boundary to the Ganges river; and in this quar- 
ter we hear of no further violence on the part of the Son- 
thals. 

The first intimation of a large gathering was received at Bhau- 
gulpore on the 4th of July. On the 6th, the Magistrate of the dis- 
trict and the Superintendent of the Damun-i-koh were at Raj- 
mahal, but unaware of the nature of the rising, the numbers of 
the assembled men, or the extent of their ill feeling. The news 
of the Darogah’s murder was brought to the sudder station by 
two of his servants and a burkundaz, who had escaped from the 
scene of that day’s tragedy. On the 8th July the Ill Rangers 
were called out, and soon after their outpost detachments em- 
ployed at Purneah were required to join them ; 160 rank and 
tile of this corps marched on the 10th July, and next day they 
were at Pialapore, whence they advanced to Colgong. On the 
16th July, accompanied by their brave Europe an Sergeant 
Major and a gentleman, Mr. Braddon, an Indigo Planter, they 
encountered a body of the insurgents. Their muskets. were 
damp, from this or some other cause they hung fire, and the 
attack signally failed; Mr. Braddon was killed, the Sergeant 
Major after a gallant resistance was cut to pieces, 25 men of 
the corps were killed and wounded, and the rest obliged to 
fall back on some boats and retire to Colgong. By the 2Ist 
July they had been reinforced by 42 of their own corps, and 
250 men of the 40th N. I. of whom 250 others had been retain- 
ed at Bhaugulpore. At Pialapore 2000 Sonthals were ready to 
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give battle ; but in expectation it is supposed of the arrival of the 
remainder of the 40th Regiment, no active operations were under- 
taken : and meanwhile the Sonthals pursued, east, south, and 
west of Colgong, their work of plunder and destruction. Major 
Shuckburgh with half of the 40th Regt. presently arrived ; and 
by a few successful engagements in which the Sonthals were 
said to have been more than once the attacking party, changed 
the state of affairs in the north-eastern direction. On the west 
and in the interior of the Bhaugulpore district separate ex- 
peditions had the effect of clearing the country from further 
depredation, and driving the insurgents further south. Kishen 
Singh, a zemindar with his retainers attacked a body of the 
insurgents in one place, but was defeated ; at Chouckotee an- 
other party were met by Capt. Francis, commanding a detach- 
ment of the 13th N. I. and retreated with loss; nevertheless 
a force of 800 Sonthals immediately after fell upon his camp, 
then guarded by 40 sepoys, who bravely repulsed them, while 
from the 27th of July to the 22nd of August a portion of the 
40th Regiment accompanied by their able and experienced guide, 
Capt. Sherwill, accomplished a long and circuitous diversion in 
the heart of the district, without indeed encountering an enemy, 
who fled before them southwards, but recovering large quan- 
tities of plundered property, stores of grain, &c. Bhaugul- 
pore was now for a time quiet, excepting the southern purgun- 
nahs on the Beerbhoom border, at Hendweh and Belputta, 
at Rajshadang, Telabonneec, and other places within and near 
the chains of hills. In Monghyr the peace was maintained by a 
large standing body of armed Ghatwals, whose expenses were 
paid by the zemindars, Joy Mungul Sing, and Mohendronarain ; 
a noble example to their countrymen. 

The Beerbhoom side of the disturbed country was in greater 
disorder and for a longer time. By the 20th of July Mithijan- 
pore and Narainpore had been sacked ; at the latter place Gho- 
lam Ali Khan, the Darogah of Thanna Afzulpore, won laurels, 
sword, and shawls by his gallant and successful defence of a 
large pucka house belonging to the zemindar. On the 2]st, a 
body of the insurgents were met at Katmah by the Sirdar 
Ghatwal of Kajoorea, and a few inferior Ghatwals, and strange 
to say a handful of Bengalees also ; the son of the Sirdar was 
killed, and Katmah fell into the Sonthals’ possession : by the 
23rd, the large town of Gunpore and many other villages had 
been destroyed. At the same time parties of the 2nd, 56th, and 
37th Regiments were engaged at various points with severe loss 
to the insurgents ; the small detachments scparately located 
were unequal to the work prepared for them ; the rebels obtain- 
ed possession of the town of Nagore ; Lieut. Toulmin was killed 
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in an unadvised attack upon a superior force posted on the op- 
posite side of a nullah ; but with these partial reverses the troops 
were successful, especially in a gallant affair by Lieut. Dela- 
maine of the 56th N. I. at Mungolea; the msurgents were soon 
compelled to evacuate their important positions at Afzulpore, 
Nagore, and the Moluncha Hill (a Trigonometrical survey sta- 


tion), and they retired in large force to Koomerabad, after a series of 


brutal and ferocious cruelties, authenticated examples of which we 
have not the present means of recording, but which imagination 
can hardly conceive. By the 17th of August, quiet was for a 
time restored to this part of the country, though the numbers 
in open arms were still estimated to exceed 30,000 men. 

But these various military operations, affording but a very 
brief immediate relief to particular localities, and driving the in- 
surgents each time into the jungles, had of themselves but little 
practical effect in checking the progress of the insurrection. 
They were too few. 


“The rebels, says the Friend of India, for weeks met no practical 
resistance at all. The season and the distance delayed the soldiers ; 
and even when they arrived, the vast range of territory covered by 
the insurgents compelled the officers to sanction an infinite sub-divi- 
sion of the force. The rebels, therefore, were allowed to glut them- 
selves with plunder.” 


A westward movement of some bodies of Sonthals with a view 
toa permanent and peaceable settlement on the unoccupied lands 
on the banks of the Barakur river, and near Parisnath mountain, 
was at this time reported, but apparently it rested on slender and 
insufficient grounds. The revolt was merely slumbering. A 
proclamation issued by the local Government in August, after the 
Supreme Government had negatived the proposition of Martial 
Law, inviting al] the well and peaceably disposed to tender 
their submission within ten days, and promising on that condi- 
tion free pardon to all but their most active ringleaders, and 
those proved to have committed murder, was not merely declin- 
ed and rejected,—this no doubt was done by many among them 
through fear and discredit of the humane intentions of their ru- 
lers,—but the paper was in some places despised, spurned, and 
burnt in contempt. Late in September, under the guidance of 
Ram Manghee, Sham Soubah, Phoodun, Keawla Anoo, and 
other magnates of ‘their army, the Sonthals were again on the 
move in the north-western parts of Beerbhoom ; and at Jye- 
pore, Kendra, Noni, and other places in southern Bhaugul- 
pore ; they were compelled to activity even though in a me | 
unwilling opposition to Government by the serious want of food, 
and partial desertion of those artisan castes of Bengalees on 
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whom their Commissariat in some measure depended ; in conse- 
quence a few military expeditions, marches, and countermarches, 
and skirmishes were again rendered necessary. 

The unhealthy season of the year was a serious obstacle to mi- 
litary movements ; as yet Martial Law had not been proclaim- 
ed; the conduct of the entire operations against the i 
was by the supreme authority virtually placed in the hands « 
the military power, unhampered by the smallest soln 
tion of the Civil Laws, though without proclamation of Martial 
Law ; the arrangement was then modified so as to include the 
co-operation of “the civil power ; and as a necessary consequence, 
the Civil Law was still the law of the disturbed’ country, and 
the tactics of the military subjected to civil control. The urgent 
and pressing character, however, of the events which were oc- 
curing, explained the positive necessity of arbitrary and _ severe, 
though not irresponsible measures ; and accordingly on the 10th 
of November, Martial Law was at length proclaimed, and cap- 
ture in arms in open hostility to Government, or in the act of 
opposing by force of arms the troops, or m any overt act of re- 
bellion against the authority of the State was made an offence 
punishable by sentence of Court-Martial. Subsequently the use 
of particular weapons, and of the Sonthal drum was prohibited. 
The effect was soon apparent ; combined movements in the 
Lukhunpore and Seebchulla Hills, and in various quarters both in 
Bhaugulpore and Beerbhoom, accompanied with the instant 
slaughter of all resisting Sonthals, and all appearing in arms 
who would not submit themselves, the execution of a few ring- 
leaders and the capture of Kanoo. near Operbunda by the Sir- 
dar Ghatwal of Konjra, restored quiet to the country. At the 
same time a large number of Sonthal prisoners underwent their 
trial at Bhaugulpore and Sooree, and upwards of 130 men were 
condemned on various counts to different punishments. The 
appearance of restored peace was such that on the representation 
of district officers, civil and military, and of the local Government, 
the Government of India suspended the further operation of 
Martial Law, which was accordingly withdrawn on the 3rd of 
January, 1856, after a duration of not quite two months. This 
bold measure was followed almost within a fortnight by fresh 
outrages in the neighbourhood of Jyepore, and the Monghyr 
border, committed by fugitive Sonthals from the south, starved 
into renewed exertion ; they have abstained, however, for their 
own interest from violence’ to human life and limb, but before 
the Hill Rangers have presented front, and a steady and un- 
yielding resistance ; and whilst we write, the manifestos of their 
neg’ Soubah, Seeb S o— have come before us, dated the 29th 
and 30th of Pous, 1262, B.S. corresponding to the 12th and 
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13th of January, 1856, threatening the plunder and destruction 
of the European factories at Sungrampore : which has since 
been effected. 

Such is a general account of the progress of the Sonthal in- 
surrection ; a rebellion with which we find it not easy to find a 
parallel in the annals of Indian or any other nations. The old 
Mahomedan empire in India had frequent experience of the dis- 
affection of its subjects : but they were for the most part, like 
the revolt of the Affghan settlers in Akbar’s days, struggles 
for power by factious nobles and their partisans. That of the 

Satuaramis recorded at the head of our chapter was but a very 
temporary religious outbreak of idle, and profligate fanatics. At 
Bareilly in Rohitcund, A. D. 1816, a people but recently subject 
to no law under the anarchical condition of Oude, and now 
swayed by British law, and held to order, were suddenly excited 
by a new petty assessment for the support of their chokidars. 
The administration of this tax, odiously mismanaged by the 
native officials, gave offence to a part of the townsmen ; 
the spirit was contagious, and their example was imitated 
with and without any conscious reason by others; a skirmish 
ensued between the mob and Government sepoys; a Mussul- 
man of high rank was wounded ; and at once a religious charac- 


ter was given to the rebellion, to strengthen the interests of 


those who had provoked it among a rabble crew of bigoted 
Mahomedans ; until experience taught them that they were not 
a match for united and disciplined soldiers. The Ferazee dis- 
turbances at Baraset, in 1841, under the conduct of Syed Ahmud, 
and his disciple, Meer Niser Ali, or Tittoo Meer, were the results 
of a religious frenzy excited by the craft of these pseudo-reform- 
ers of Mahomedan’ corruptions, who designed merely to fill their 
purses by the willing offerings of their deluded followers ; ; and so 
likewise at a later period in Furreedpore, A. D. 1847, when their 
descendant, Deedoo Meer, again became a leader in the sect. The 
extortions of these reformers presently shewed their true charac- 
ters, and worked the ruin of their cause ; and this of itself, but 
more when aided by the presence of a few troops, was sufficient 
to put down the vain attempt to oppose a strong Government ; and 
an end was put to the rebellion. In Chota Nagpore and Palamow 
one petty and short-lived rebellion once occurred, occasion- 
ed by little beside the wild state of the inhabitants, averse to the 
restraints of law. Some years after, in 1832, another broke out in 
the same line of country among the Cole population ; but here 
the event was traced to circumstances, not dissimilar from the 
Sonthal grievances. A family quarrel existed in the house of Go- 
bind Singh, the Raja of Dhulbhoom ; one member, Madhub Singh, 

disappointed of the Raj, but dangerous i in his personal character, 
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spent his money in certain trades, which among the poor people 
of the province he soon monopolized ; he lent out large sums 
to numerous Ghatwals, ryots and others, at usurious interest, 
and reduced them to great extremities; till they joined in a 
close connection with another member of the same family, Gunga- 
narain Singh, whose title to maintenance, and other allowed privi- 
leges according to Hindu civil law in the family inheritance, had 
been ignored, and who was besides the personal, inveterate, and 
talented enemy of Madhub Sing. ‘The latter was murdered, 
and Gunganarain led forth his obedient followers to a general 
pillage of the country, till he met his death from the troops of 
Government. In olden days, when the power of Persia was 
dominant in Syria, B. C. 360 it was “the imsolence and exac- 
tions of Persian satraps” that roused the Phoenicians of Sidon 
and Cyprus against their masters. In Asia Minor it was “the 
arbitrary exactions of corrupt Magistrates, and greedy officers”’ 
that provoked the conquered provincials, subject to Rome, 
whose government was an “instrument of oppression,” to mas- 
sacre the Romans in Asia at the outbreak of the Mithridatic 
war (B. C. 88) “Who does not know,” Cicero asks, “that the 
Achoeans pay a large sum yearly to L. Piso?” In France, A. D. 
1358, during a period of general and unusual calamity, it was 
“the insolence and luxury of their lords playing at dice upon 
the oppressive taxes of the poor,” that produced the dreadful 
insurrection of the peasantry, known by “the name of the 
Jacquerie, and marked by all the circumstances of horror inci- 
dent to the rising of an exasperated and unenlightened popu- 
lace.” In England perhaps there was never any movement which 
in its origin can be likened to the Sonthal revolt ; even Cade’s rebel- 
lion, which more than any other seems to present similar features, 
was based upon no real ground whatever, but the general want 
of unity in the kingdom and the distracted state of the popular 
mind amid the quarrels of rival nobles, which disturbed thereign of 
king Henry VI. But inits terrible progress, in its diabolical and 
atrocious scenes of cruelty, the slow roasting of men, even the 
aged, the torture of children, the ripping of women, the hacking 
of limbs, the quaffing of blood, the burnings, and the robberies, 
which marked the Sonthal movement, it may compare with the 
tumultuous proceedings of the demoralized mob in the days of 
Walpole and George II. (1736 A. D.) or the insurrectionary 
scenes of Carlow and Wexford (A. D. 1798) in Ireland ; but 
with this difference that crimes might have been counted 
by thousands instead of hundreds in Becrbhoom and Bhaugul- 
pore. It is but too easy to judge of an event after its occurrence, 
and it would be as unjust as ungenerous to attribute a failure, 
either of duty or of foresight, to the local Government, in not 
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oviding against the occurrence of a disaster so utterly unex- 
pected by them and the public alike. 

An impartial enquirer, however, might pause in according to his 
unqualified admiration to the measures pursued before the out- 
break, to pacify a previously known discontent of the Sonthal race, 
or to those which followed the full burst of their fury. For exam- 
ple, he might deem it a strange thing that the Sonthal should 
turn dacoit. The Sonthals were a separate race ; they were 
quite distinct from Bengalees, and without distinction of caste ; 
they were unacquainted with the conventionalities and trickeries, 


the modes of crime belonging to a few predatory fraternities of 


Bengal, they were noted for probity, for their peaceful lives, for their 
quiet demeanor, and their steadiness of character. In short a full 
and credited account of them had been officially known to Go- 
vernment, and that account was highly creditable to the tribe. 
How then was it that such a people, among whom not only 
was dacoity an unknown thing, but theft was an unknown 
crime, suddenly changed character, and committed, not a soli- 
tary example, but a long series of so called dacoities, or gang-rob- 
beries by open violence? ‘The printed decisions of the Zillah 
Judge, and of the Sudder Court pointed plainly to the exactions 
of muhajuns as the sole bone of contention, and there can be 
no manner of doubt that the distinctive complexion of their 
crime ought to have been recognized in the decisions, and in the 
punishment of the offenders. The same thing was reported 
expressly by the Magistrate to the Commissioner, and by the 
latter to Government. The first natural and obvious question 
that it would seem would arise in such a case, is, what is the 
meaning of this quarrel with the muhajuns? If the submissive 
Sonthal cultivator has adopted a new system of so serious a 
character, what is the character of the new influence which has 
been brought to bear upon a peaceful but yet an ignorant 
and semi-savage race ? Such questions might possibly to some 
minds have suggested a full and complete investigation of the 
altered circumstances of the Sonthals, and the more as it was 
by the sufferance of Government alone that muhajuns were 
ever allowed either to enter or remain in the Rajmahal 
hills. The Superintendent, however, of the Damun-i-koh was 
entrusted with the powers of the Civil Judge to arbitrate be- 
tween the Sonthal and the muhajun; this now appears, and 
might then have appeared an undigested measure, because it 
was applying a supposed remedy to a disease, before the disease 
was comprehended ; and also that the tract of the Damun being 
under the ordinary Regulation law, a civil suit would be neces- 
sarily hampered with an infinity of forms, processes, and tech- 
nicalities quite unsuited to the unsophisticated Sonthal, and in 
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which he would be certainly overreached by his wily and liti- 
gious adversary. The orders actually passed were through the 
fault of the local officers not carried out for several months, 
and had scarcely been in operation before the revolt commenced. 

When however the revolt had begun, the signs of an approachi- 
ing storm of no ordinary potency were visible. It was unlikely 
that several European gentlemen living many miles apart in 
different occupations, and filling varied positions in society, some 
unknown also to the rest, should at the same time have written as 
they did letters of serious import, gravely announcing an exten- 
sive rising of a numerous and armed population, had they not 
possessed strong and sufficient reason for their fears and forebod- 
ings. Europeans in general are not wont to be alarmed at a 
common event. But three days after such communications had 
been received and indubitably confirmed, after one Regiment had 
been ordered out of Berhampore, to be relieved by another from 
Calcutta, and after a felt and acknowledged necessity existed of 
despatching further troops to the protection of Beerbhoom and 
the Grand Trunk Road, it was considered that one Company of 
sepoys at Raneegunge, and one at Sooree would suffice for all the 
purposes required. It proved to be and it might perhaps have 
been foreseen, a very insufficient force. But, as the Friend of 
India has stated there were at this time not 1200 troops within 
80 miles of the scene of disorder. The fear entertained by some 
for safety of the Bhaugulpore station were conceived to be 
groundless. Looking calmly back at the current of events, and the 
progress made by the insurgents in that direction, that fear is 
seen to have been for a time fully warranted. Not only the 
rumours and the alarms spread abroad in various directions, 
but the reports of district officers of the state of affairs 
were considered highly exaggerated. So again, as if past ex- 
perience had not sufficiently chided such temerity, were the re- 
ports of the recent recommencement of the revolt in Janu- 
ary, 1856, pronounced exaggerated ; facts have amply shown 
that there neither was, nor scarcely could be, exaggeration on 
the subject. And in real truth if, where real or reasonable 
grounds for alarm exist, the powers in authority were to act at 
once fully up to emergency, and as though the exaggerations 
were indeed and honestly true, how much it is reasonable to 
suppose, of impending anxiety, toil, and disaster would be 
obviated and avoided. 

It was an important object to shut up the passage of the 
Grand Trunk Road so as to arrest and prevent any contagious 
spirit from infecting the wild inhabitants of the pergunnalis 
south of that highway. Latterly, perhaps from fear of their 
saning no work, food, or employment on the northern side, 
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large bodies, even thousands, of Sonthals, have been permitted to 
cross the great road. 

But these and such lke errors are in a broad view of the 
question trivial and unimportant ; and ought to be compared 
with the anomaly which we have already observed in regard of 
the delay in declaring Martial Law. It is seldom that a dan- 
eer like that we have viewed is or can be properly estimated 
in the present ; and in nearly all cases of the like nature large 
and small has it happened that resort was had in the first instance 
to inadequate and insufficient means. But the primary delay in 
the declaration of Martial Law was like an utterance that 
the civil regulations, the law of the land were sufficient for this 
as for other occasions of violence against constituted authority ; 
that it was beneath the dignity of ‘the Government of the eres it 
Indian Empire to have recourse to such unusual weapons within 
its own manageable sphere, and upon an antagonist of such 
small dimensions ; ; that the civil power was, if fairly wielded, of it- 
self fully able to meet the danger; an utterance refuted by the 
resort to military force ; and soon followed by an unwilling con- 
fession of the actual and urgent necessity of the measure. 

What may be the future of the disturbed territory it is not for 
us to predict, whether famine, now wisely met, will distress the 
remnant of its people, or pestilence still’ further decimate their 
numbers (for dead bodies are strewn over the face of the earth) 
whether the depopulation will be soon replenished, or the waste 
country consume years for its regeneration, are problems yet to 
be solved. The tracts have been formed into an extra-Regula- 
tion Provinee, subject to the rules of common sense and equity, 
instead of the Indian Code and Procedure, and unreasonable 
precedents ; the police are to be changed for a body of military 
police, horse and foot, scarcely more expensive and far more 
efficient, on the footing of the various civil militia corps of the 
country ; and roads and other public works are to be exten- 
sively opened throughout, by means of the involuntary labour of 
its late occupants so averse to all service, whether hired or 
unremunerated. 

But the state of the law as regards usury, and the relation of the 
Sonthal to the classes around him might likewise seem to de- 
mand attention. On Attic soil, we are told, the small proprie- 
tors, impoverished by outward causes, borrowed money at high 
interest, and mortgaged their lands to the rich, and settled in them 
again as tenants. The laws made by and for the nobles enabled 
a creditor to seize an insolvent debtor, and sell him as a slave,—a 
right frequently exercised; numbers were thus torn from their 


houses. Stone-posts marked the many acres pledged for debt, 
and no longer the property of the unfortunate debtor. Solon met 
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these evils B. C. 594, by “a disburdenmg ordmance, ”’ reducing the 
rate of interest, retrospectively and prospectively, and lower ing the 
standard of the silver coinage, by which the ce htor saved above a 
quarter of his debt in the payment. He release “l the pledged lands 
from their pledges ; and the slave- law was utterly abo! ished, thus 
emancipating entirely every slave-debtor. His schemes were 
submitted to, because the people had installed him as their arbi- 
trator to decide, not as a lawyer would now decide a private con- 
tract, but on the best view of the public interests. The state of the 
debtor’s law in ancient Rome is a matter of interesting enquiry. 
In the time of Servius Tullius their goods only, and not their 
persons, were made liable for their debts, and the odious and eruel 
custom of the nexum, and debtor-slavery were banished for a 
time; when the regal government ceased, the aristocrac y revived the 
law; and debts incurred through extreme poverty on the one hand, 
and loans offered at exorbitant interest on the other, brought on 
the plebeian and patrician quarrel. More than two centuries 
afterwards the Lex Papiria restored to the debtor his civil 
freedom ; and subsequently foreigners and Roman citizens lent 
and borrowed money on equal terms. The extortions of state 
officers also were made recoverable by a rigorous law; generally 
the rate of interest did not excced 12 per cent.: by the law of 
the gga Tables it was 84rd per cent. for the old year of ten 
months, or 10 per cent. for the common civil year ; and this was 
fixed as the maximum. The State opened a hank to lend mone v 
to the indigent on security ; debtors might be legaliy paid in 
kind, as by land, cattle, &e. : usury was punished by a mulet of 
four times the amount of the loan - but the law was of course 
evaded : and though a legal rate of imterest was still continued 
for all legal purposes, exactions could not be prevented by any 
enactment. Some reasonably small rate might be recognised, 

which should not swallow the harvest profits of the cultivators, 

and afford an equitable adjudication of the differences between 
them and their suitors ; and the blind or fraudulent lending of 
money upon a palpably impossible or dubious security be lewal- 

ly forbidden. 

There are many parts of the Bengal Presidency where a sudden 
emergency like the Sonthal revolt, but of a more formidable 
charac ‘ter, might at any time burst forth. and find fewer troops 
in the vie inity to check its progress. On the Chittagong borders 
there are many races, wild and savage, who might inflict as 
much mischief as the Sonthals have done; and the force at 
present located in that quarter would hardly be sufficient even 
to offer a successful resistance. While we write, we have just 
heard of a recent massacre by hill tribes in that very quarter. 
The neighbourhood of Tippe ‘ah swarms with multitudes of 
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barbarians, and there is no defence. Many fair districts on the 
north of the Ganges are peculiarly exposed to danger without 
a soldier within a week’s call. Twice im sixteen years have the 
Ferazees given trouble to the Government ; a third instance of 
their religious propensities 1s not even an improbability. On the 
south and west of the Cuttack provinee are tribes familiar with 
crimes of violence and rapine ; the protecting force is not proba- 
bly too small, if more distributed over the surface of the country. 
Westward of the Jungle Mehals are most plentifully scattered 
the elements of rebellion, and hordes of men to whom an excite- 
ment of such a nature would be acceptable ; the protection is very 
feeble; while throughout Behar is an ignorant, bigoted, proud 
and high-spirited population, ever alive to some new idea, quick 
to conceive, and as ready to resent a supposed injury. We are 
therefore not only willing to agree with the Friend of India that 
“ Sooree, Rajmahal, and Bhaugulpore should be turned into 
military posts ;” but would be glad to see military posts multi- 
plied throughout these provinces ; and this in addition to the 
new regime of police control about to be established. It is 
easy indeed to scheme without reckoning the cost. But the 
cost, it is scarcely too sanguine a hope to express, might almost 
be met by the reduction of many inefficient and even useless, as 
well as expensive establishments in more than one branch of the 
public service. In point of fact, however, a large addition to 
the military force of the Lower Provinces is already a gained 
point ; and the valuable element of Irregular Cavalry is included 
in the estimate ; it remains to be desired that their distribution 
should be directed according to the real dangers of the country. 

But as regards the punishment of the Sonthal disturbers of 
the peace, we likewise concur in the main with the views express- 
ed by the editor of the Journal we have quoted :— 

“It is only by striking terror into these blood-thirsty savages, who 
have respected neither age nor sex—that we can hope to quell this insur- 
rection. It is necessary to avenge the outrages committed, and to 
protect the cultivators of the plains from a repetition of them. The 
Sonthals believe that they can enjoy the luxury of blood and plunder 
for a month without a certainty of retribution. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary that this impression should be removed, or obliterated, if 
Government would not in these districts sit on bayonet points. To 
achieve this end the retribution must be complete, leaving no calcu- 
lation of chances for future rioters ; striking, that none may fail to 
know and understand ; and tremendous that people may know their lives 
and happiness are not held of light account. It is to Pegu that we 
would convey the Sonthals, not one or two of the ringleaders, but the 
entire population of the infected districts. India has not arrived 
at the point, where armed rebellion can be treated with the contemp- 
tuous forbearance, with which an English Ministry can pardon a knot 
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of Chartists, or banish a gang of Irish patriots. Let the Sonthal’s 
punishment be entrusted to a special commission, as was done in Canada 
in 1838. Or if even this expedient be too arbitrary, let the villages 
be fined in an amdunt about equal to the plunder retained, and the 
sum distributed among the sufferers. 'To secure the punishment of 
he race, and restore the prestige of British authority, the mass of 
the Sonthals should not remain unpunished.” 


The leading principle of these passages is not perhaps one to 
be called in question. It was absolutely right, and a desirable 
thing that punishment of the severest kind, consistent and com- 
mensurate with its object, should be inflicted on as large a num- 
ber as possible of those actively concerned in the movement. 
Under a system of Martial Law, too late declared, and too easily 
withdrawn, or else by special legislation, such results were attain- 
able. Under the ordinary Civil Code in a civilized age and com- 
munity their attainment was simply impracticable. 


“The inefficiency of the law has been demonstrated beyond the 
possibility of argument : under its provisions, we could neither put 
down, nor punish insurrection. Whenever an unusual crisis occurs, 
we abolish the Regulation system. We recur at once to the old prin- 
ciple of Government, as a refuge from the imbecile tyranny of legal 
institutions. Is it not probable that lega! forms are not applicable to 
half civilized races, that for them absolute power under real respon- 
sibilities is the true government ?” 


Such is the language of the Friend of India. A blind devotion, 
writes Dr. Arnold, to the letter and forms of the constitution on 
all occasions, may really compromise those great interests, for the 
sake of which alone forms are valuable. 

Hence did the Governor General ordain that Sonthals should 
be prevented from crossing the Grand Trunk Road, even though 
the measure might be an illegal one. It is for these and like 
reasons that we could have wished to find a sterner justice dealt 
to the Sonthal insurgents, than they have been permitted to feel. 
The safety and interest of the State, the foundation of constitu- 
tional government, as well as the moral effect upon observant 
classes of society, and upon the Sonthals themselves, required, 
one might be disposed to think, a severer course. Of the many 
prisoners captured by the military authorities, as well when Mar- 
tial Law was in force, as when it was not extant, how many hand- 
ed over to the civil power have been, and will be, from some 
vagueness of proof as to particular acts, acquitted and released as 
innocent subjects, who without infringing any moral principle of 
truth, justice and equity, might have been at once and on the 
spot condemned as in a state of open defiance of the authori- 
ty of their rulers. It is proposed to employ the Sonthal con- 
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victs in opening out roads in the district of Bhaugulpore. But 
they are known to be adverse to ee ice of any kind ; high wages 
do not tempt them to any servile labour , before the outbreak 
those employed on the Railroad were few in number. — A Son- 
thal convict, then, kept and guarded, may indeed be forced to 
work upon the roads; but unless in the condition of a close prison- 
er, it 1s questionable whether any other of the race will not 
either flee to the jungles rather than fulfil his sentence. And 
others than convicts cannot now be had, because they cannot be 
visited with their merited punishment. 

While we hasten to bring our thoughts upon this subject to a 
close, the question oft and again recurs, will the Sonthals indeed 
be re-settled in the Damun-i-koh, or ‘shall they give place to a 
new people from the plains of Be ngal 2 And if the latter be the 
event, where must the survivors among the insurgents betake 
themselves? We hear already of bodies of even thousands of 
Sonthals having crossed without let or remonstrance the Grand 
Trunk Road, though they were even intreated to return to the 
Damun, or oceupy the banks of the Barakur river. It may be 
better that they should live in the south country, than starve 
idly among the Ghats of the V indya chain. Yet it is much to 
be feared that this permission will be found to have been very 
premature ; and a vigilant espionage, backed by a cordon of 
strong military posts both on the north and the south of the 
Damooda river, may possibly be not only an useful but a necessary 
measure. The fec lings and temper of the race, their doings and 
status through the next few months, but particularly on the ¢ ap- 
proach of the rains must be most strictly watched. <A love of 
plunder if not of bloodshed has been excited both by the induced 
habit and by the comparative impunity which the Sonthals have 
enjoyed. They witnessed no Martial Law till a late hour, when 
it should have been declared in the first week of the re volt ; 
when established it was but partially exercised, and soon with- 
drawn. The punishment it brought though severe was not suffi- 
cient, and was but very temporary. The Sonthals will surely 
not iene a second trial of independence when the first has been 
so successful, and so leniently visited. As yet they have not on- 
ly disregarded, but refused the invitations held out to them to 
return to the Damun-i i-koh ; and it seems exceedingly doubtful, 
that they ever will re-settle in the tract.’ 

If they should persist in this course, it will of course be a mat- 
ter of not a moment’s difficulty to find other parties anxious to 
take up the vacated lands, and far less liable to be deceived or 
imposed upon by muhajuns not more cunning than they. But 
the Sonthals are not exterminated ; there are thousands wander- 
ing about the Ghats ; though they may have been participators 
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in rebellion, individuals cannot now under the system whieh has 
been adopted be selected from their numbers tor punishment : 
they should therefore by every means be induced by the Govern. 
ment and the authorities employed i n the new non-Reeulation 
district to re-settle quietly in the Damun ; for the country is 
more likely to be be oar: and the jungles cleared under their 
management than that of Bengalee cultivators ; and as a late 
learned professor if political and economical science was wont 
to inculeate, the permanent gam and advantage of Govern- 
ments and the proprictors of the soil are identical with the 
interests of the community, who cultivate the ground. The 
Sonthals have rebelled oiuad and rendered hetsinthien the 
enemies not only of the opulent Bengalees who brought on the 
movement, and deserved thew fury, but of the many ryots 
around whe never offended them, but sheen they attacke d, when 
the lust of bloodshed and plunder was fully aroused. Yet that 
condign retribution which onee might have been visited upon 
them has been foregone ; the proper time and occasion for its 
infliction has passed away ; the submission of the now-obedient 
must be accepted. It has always seemed to us a great mistake 
that the military expeditions which were directed to sweep the 
valley of the Damun-i-koh, were not extended to all the per- 
eunnahs southward and westward of that tract, where it was 
known that large numbers of the insurgents had repaired, and 
that others would follow. Until these had completely submitted 
themselves, little was gained or to be expected by marching 
through an empty and deserted valley. But no military forces 
scoured these tracts ; and if they did not follow the Sonthals, 
it could not be supposed the Sonthals would be attracted to 
their company. They should, we think, have been hunted out, 
by a competent military foree wherever they had gone, and 
compelled to return and submit themselves ; and expressly 
forbidden to wander forth again without license. It is not 
improbable that this course would have prevented the — se- 
cond outbreak on the Monghyr border in the month of Ja- 
nuary last. This policy, there is reason to think, must even 
now be adopted, aa Martial Law again be declared, and main- 
tained so long-as it is found necessary to employ the military im 
active service im any of the disturbed tracts. If some such steps 
be not adopted, and while the season is propitious it is not 
improbable that the absconded Sonthals will again and tor 
a long period harass the country wherein they are conceal- 
ed. We conceive that they should be surrounded, and hunted 
up everywhere, that none should be allowed to move to the south 
of the Damooda river or of the Grand Trunk Road, that they should 
he compelled, by force, if need be, to return to the Damun-i-koh, 
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and to the wasted country in Bhaugulpore and Beerbhoom, to re- 
build the ruined villages, restore the desolate fields to cultivation, 
open roads, and advance general public works ; and do this under 
watch and guard, for otherwine they will run away ; and that this 
state of things should be continued, until the vy are comple tely tran- 
quillized, and reconciled to their allegiance. The apps rent ille- 
gality of such measures is, as we have before expressed, no 
illegal, or unconstitutional, or improper exercise of the rights 
of civil government. The expense can hardly be greater than that 


which it is already contemplated to incur in the maintenance of 


military garrisons, as well as of a new and augmented military 
police. We would not check any voluntary communications 
hetween the Sonthals, and the Bengalees, not even with the 
muhajun class ; for trade is humanizing; but the Sonthals 


should be made fully to comprehend the meaning and use of 


police laws, and judicial courts ; for this they have never yet 
understood. We have seen many anecdotes of their extreme 
astonishment at witnessing, during recent operations, the arrest 
and punishment of lordly Bengalee baboos, who used to be 
their irresponsible tyrants. That all tyranny, therefore, is illegal, 
and that redress on that account is sure to be had, they should 
be led clearly to see and understand. ‘The several new offices 
being created in the new official district should be under the 
guidance of a single superior, sensible and experienced ; one, 
as it has been expressed :— 


‘Who unites soldierly activity and nerve, great calmness of judgment, 
and immoveable tenacity of purpose. He may raise a race from bar- 
barism to civilization, turn a country of jungie and ravine into a 
fertile province. And the man, who makes rebellion impossible by the 
elevation of the Sonthals, may claim a on e in English opinion by 
the side of the foremost of Indian names.’ 


We aspire yet to see the Sonthal eae endowed with many 
good and estimable qualities, thus elevated, and hereafter refin- 
ed, and totally restored in public opinion. There is too, another, 
and a materi ial clement of civilization, which it is proposed to try. 

Mr. Droese, a missionary, has long laboured in Bhaugulpore, 
he is well acquainted with the Sonthals ; he has borne his testi- 
mony, that the Sonthal villages, which contained the few of that 
race that have learnt any of the principles of Christianity, were the 
last to join in the insurrection, and then were urged probably 
by a pressure from without. This grand, this most essential, and 
by far the most effective element of progress and civilization 
the Church Missionary Society of old England are purposing 
to introduce. How large an effect must it produce. And 
amongst the Sonthals there are no castes ; there are no ancient 
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prejudices on re ‘ligious points ; there are no deterring ties of a 
pledged faith, of ‘adherence to treaty and expressed or implied 
promise, to hinde r the mighty Government of India from an 
active and beneficent co-operation with these benevolent de- 
signs. How must the philanthropist, the earnest believer in 
Christianity, the warm friend and well-wisher of India, and 
her governors, both imperial. and local, desire that the name 
of the Government of India may yet be associated with so great 
and good a cause, that the great Government of India may 
accept the honor and the privilege of a leading participation in 
such a furtherance of the material welfare of a race, once their 
bitter and troublesome enemy, but converted into the most 
faithful, and exemplary of her allies. Does she not hear the 
ery ? the echo of a still small voice from those unhappy jungles ? 
It calls for that, which after all, is the enly ultimate real want 
of a nation, as of an individual, doomed to the dust, like the 
countless generations, and mighty empires before them, the 
light of real knowledge, the elory of real life. 
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r. Vitl.—1. Official ani Descriptive Catalogue of the Madras 
Kvhibition of 1855. 
Madras Ewhitition of 1855. Catalogue Rarsonnée of the 


. 
+ 


thirty Classes into which the Articles in the Exhibition are 


divided, with an Index of the Subjects comprised in each Class, 
and of the names of Exhibitors: compile d for the use of the 
Jurors. By Lieut. H. P. Hawkes, 8. A., Com missary Ge- 
neral, Assistant tothe Director of Arrangeme ale lo the Madras 
Erhibition. Published by autho wily of lhe Sub-Committee of 
Arts and Manufac Cures, Madras, ISD. 

Jury Reports of the Madras Erhihition of ISD. 


Five vears have not yet passed away since the great Exhibition 
of 1851, the most remarkable event of’ the many which mark the 
course of industrial progress. Most of us can recollect the doubt 
and distrust with which this gigantic scheme was regarded by 
most people, and the contempt and ridicule with which it was 
treated by others. Few were sanguine enough to anticipate a 
ereat success, such as, notwithstanding numerous imperfections, 
it is now on all hands admitted to have attained. 

One great element of this success was doubtless the compre- 
hensiveness of the scheme. It has, we believe, been frequently 
remarked, but it is not the less worthy of repetition, that a less 
comprehensive scheme would in all probability have been a signal 
failure. The time at which it was held was likewise in the hich- 
est degree favorable, and the bold and original conception of the 
building was no doubt another clement in the successful result. 

Notwithstanding the brief period which has elapsed since the 
close of the great London Exhibition of 18: 91, it has had many 
imitators. Some, as was to be e xpecte “dl, were hasty schemes not 
duly organised, and terminated in failure. Others, smaller . 
scale, have nevertheless been highly deserving of praise, and « 
rosa. It is highly satisfactory to know that the last ereat ie 
tor, or rather friendly rival, the Paris E xhibition of 1855, 
having surmounted the obstacles of evil times, has been very ge- 
ne rally recognised as successful, and has even in some departments 
made marked strides in advance of that of 1551. 

To the great Exhibition of 1551, India contributed largely. 
In all the Presidencies, Committees were organised and objects 
of interest, both manufactured goods and raw produce, were for- 
rarded to London, where some of them, especially the jewel- 
lery, formed one of the most attractive fe atures of the Exhi- 
bition. The specimens of raw produce were in some in- 
stances less attractive. Packed in haste, upon a sudden emer- 
gency, their origin and nature was frequently not readily de- 
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terminable, and the very limited knowledge of Indian local geo- 
eraphy common mm Eneland prevented many of the most impor- 
tunt things beme properly appreciated. These defects appear to 


have been in a great measure remedied at the Paris Exhibition of 


IS55. The experience of 1851 was useful in this country as well 
as at home, and the gratifying result has been that the Indian De- 
partment was one of the most attractive in the building. 


It has, however, been very generally felt that the benefit to 
India from both of these great Exhibitions was not commensurate 
with the efforts made here to represent this country worthily. 
The objects collected throughout India and forwarded with great 
care to Europe were at once lost sight of. Their appearance, when 
admitted to the world’s show, and their comparative merits when 
placed beside the produce of Europe, were unknown to the pro- 
ducers, who had therefore no stimulus to increased exertion. 

lt was, therefore, with much satisfaction that we learned the 
proposal to hold an Industrial Exhibition in Madras. We have 
watched its progress with much interest, and it is with no little 
eratification that we point to the works whose names we have 
placed at the commencement of this article as a proof that in this 
respect at least India is no lageard, but has commenced betimes 
the good work of improvement and progress. We are well satis- 
fied that enough and more than enough has been done to make it 
impossible to stand still, and we are desirous of calling the atten- 
tion of the Indian public to the amount of good which has been 
effected by a small number of earnest and laborious men, in a 
direction in which so little progress has hitherto been made, and 
in which it is so much to be desired. 


In July, 1854, “The Right Honorable the Governor of Madras 
in Council’ (we quote from the official catalogue) “ considered it likely 
that improvement in the agricultural and manufacturing industries 
of this country would be best promoted by a comprehensive move- 
ment on the part of Government. With the object, therefore, of en- 
couraging useful productions of all kinds, in agriculture, machinery, 
manufactures and arts, it was resolved by Government to take the 
initiative, under the conviction that to impart the necessary impulse 
and to ensure success, the efforts should be general, generous, and long 


continued, and that such efforts would be attended with important 
and rapidly beneficial effeets.”’ 


By general consent of all parties concerned, it is admitted that 
the idea of this comprehensive scheme originated with the Go- 
vernor himself, and that to Lord Harris, therefore, is justly due 
the honor of having set a going a movement of creat importance, 
It does not in the least detract from this merit, aud may indeed be 
said to enhance it, that Lord Harris saw himself surrounded in 
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Madras by a number of men of great ability and no less zeal 
and energy, to whom he could with confidence entrust the 
details of an undertaking which he must have felt to possess 
many characteristics of an experiment. 

Where all seem to have worked so well it would be invidious 
to mention names, but we extract from the official catalogue a 
list of the Committees organized under the designations of Exe- 
cutive Committee and two Sub-Committees for raw products and 
imachinery, 

Eweeutive Committee. 
The Right Hon. Lord Harris. 
The Honorable J. F. ‘Tuomas, Esq. 
Epwarpd Batrour, Esq., Secretary. 
A. Hunter, Esq.. M. D., Director of Arrangements. 
H. A. Murray, sq. 
Capt. J. W. Hay. 
The Honorable Watntrer Ennior, Ksq. 
The Honorable Sir 11. C. Monvaomery, Bart. 


Sub-Committee for Raw Products. 
W. A. Morenean, Esq. 
Kpwarpd BaLrour, Esq. 
H. Creanorn, Esq., M. D., Secretary. 
Lieut. Genl, J. S. FRASER. 


Sub-Committee for Machinery. 
W. U. Arsuriyor, Esq. 
Lieut. Colonel J.T. Smairn. 
Major MAITLAND. 
S. Smirn, Ksq.. M.D.) 
A. Hunter, Esy., M. D., § 


The whole formed the General Committee of which Lord Har- 
ris was President. Upon the four Secretaries of course the great- 
er part of the labour of detail fell, and all who know Madras will 
coneur with us in expressing: approval of their selection. Lord 
Harris always presided at the meetings of the General Commit- 
tee, which were held once a week, and took a most active part in 
the arrangements. Mr. Balfour, as Secretary to the Executive 
Committee, undertook the department of Finance. 

One of the first steps which was taken by the General Com- 
mittee, was the nomination of Local Committees. One was ap- 
pointed for each of the principal districts of the Presidency. They 
were 28 in number, including those of the Portuguese and French 
Governments at Pondicherry and Goa, and the sum of 1,000 Ru- 
pees was placed at the disposal of each with a view to their fur- 
nishing a characteristic consignment of the raw and manufac. 
tured products of their respective districts, 
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About so novel an undertaking there was necessarily a great 
want of experience, and the consignments from the ditlerent dis- 
tricts varied much in extent and value. More than one district 
was suffering from dearth if not famine, and consequently the at- 
tention of the officials was oecupied with matters of immediate ur- 
geney, which prevented their lending their aid to the Exhibition. 
‘he members of the Local Committees were generally the principal 
civil authorities of the district, but merchants, and medieal oflicers 
were added where it was practicable, and the services of such per- 
sons as were understood to take an interest in the matter were 
always applied for, and those of volunteers gladly accepted. 

A place of exhibition was one of the first questions which called 
for solution, and fortunately there was no occasion to discuss the 
necessity of raising’ a special building, which would have entail- 
ed a heavy expense, and would have been necessarily fatal to the 
projected Exhibition, The large and spacious Banqueting hall, 
lofty and well lighted, ma favorable situation, consisting mainly 
of one large hall surrounded by a broad gallery, was available for 
the purpose and was placed by Government at the disposal of the 
Committee. 

About the middle of January, or six months after the promul- 
gation of the scheme, as we learn from the narrative prefixed to 
the official report, contributions began to arrive, and as the Exhi- 
bition was opened to the publie on the 20th of February, little 
more than a month was allowed for arrangement and classilica- 
tion. Many of the articles exhibited did not reach Madras till long 
atter the commencement. This was no doubt unavoidable in so 
novel an undertaking, and may well be allowed as an excuse for 
some delay and a little confusion in the preparation of the cata- 
logue, the printing of which could not even be commenced till a 
month after the opening. 

The Exhibition was opened by Lord Harris in person on the 
20th Pebruary, 1855, and the inauguration, as befitted so impor- 
tant an event, was attended with a considerable degree of pomp 
and solemnity. There was a public holiday at all the Government 
offices, and at the different educational institutions, and the mer- 
cantile community, with a prompt appreciation of the importance 
of the day, made holiday at the same time. 

On the 25th April the Exhibition was closed, having been open 
two months and eight days. An official record was kept of the 
number of visitors, which amounted to 26,563, an average of 465 
on each of the fifty-eight days during whichit was open to the pubhie. 
To those who recollect the incomparably greater numbers who 
daily visited the great Exhibition, this may at first sight appear 
avery small number, but a moment’s reflection on the difference 
of circumstances will satisfy every one that taking into consider- 
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ation time and place, these numbers are highly satisfactory and 
encouraging. 

Saturday appears to have been always the favorite day for 
visiting’ the Exhibition, the numbers being alw: ays on that day 
considerable greater than on other days. The cause of this pre- 
ference was the lower price charged on that day. It was also 
generally selected by public schools, and the pupils of the Medical 
College. The boys of the Male Asylum and other charitable 
institutions were admitted on Saturdays for one anna each. It 
is reasonable to suppose that these lads derived a large amount 
of pleasure and profit from their visit, as the secretaries and 
ther assistants were always in attendance on such occasions, 
to explain the raw products and machinery in their respective 
departments. After four weeks the interest of the public seem- 
ed to flag, the weekly numbers diminishing r: ypidly from 4,300 to 
about 1500. It would appear there'ore that the interest was to a 
great extent local, and that that part of the population which was 
attracted by the Exhibition, and to which the price of exhibition 


was not prohibitory, had for the most part seen it before the end of 


March : during the last week, no doubt because it was the last, the 
numbers were double what they had been for some time previous. 

The nature of the attraction offered to visitors mi iv be learned 
by a reference to the official records of the Exhibition ; but these ean 
convey no idea of the general effect, which was of course dependent 
upon the mode of classification and grouping. ‘Those who had an 
opportunity of witnessing it describe it as in all respects satisfacto- 
ry, and as highly credit: ible to the Madras Presidene ‘vy. The Ban- 
queting hall, a lofty and imposing room, was in every part com- 
pletely filled. Raw products from all parts of the Presidency 
crowded the galleries, and manufactured goods of the most var ied 


kinds oce upied the main hall. 


A very large 
the Madras t: iff, prepared by Mr. Underwood, Collector of Sea 


Customs under inatied tions from the Court of Directors for perma- 
nent deposit in the Kast India House Museum, was placed tem- 
porarily in the hall, where it was arranged upon the plan adopted 
by Mr. Archer in his collection of Liverpool imports, which at- 
tracted so much attention at the great Exhibition of 1551. Many 
admirable specimens of carving in wood and ivory were exhibited, 
wax as well as other models of fruit and flowers, which were highly 
ornamental. Temporary screens were covered wih drawings ; and 
photographs, of great promise, and on the walls there was a display 
of mats and « carpets of various fabrics, and a great variety of 


native arms. 
The verandah below was oceupied by a number of the larger im- 


plements and machinery, such as pug-mills, water-mulls, rope-ma. 


and valuable collection of articles illustrative of 
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chines, Underwood’s apparatus for cleaning fibres, and many others, 
In the same part of the building were placed a number of models 
made by Major Maitland at the gun carriage manufactory, along 
with a large assortment of articles prepared in the Industrial 
School by Dr. Hunter’s pupils. 

At the close of the Exhibition private contributors removed such 
portions of their property as they thought fit : of the Government 
property a part was forwarded to the India House, and the remain- 
der was sold by auction to assist in defraying the expenses of the 
Exhibition. A large portion of the collection ‘of arms and antiqui- 
ties was placed in the Madras Public Museum. Many articles of ar- 
tistic vn were presented to the Se hool of Arts. Raw products, the 
value of which (in small specimen,) is merely nominal, but which 
possess great interest to public museums and institutions, were 
largely distributed. The drugs were presented to the museum of 
the Madras Medical ¢ ‘ollege : and of the Hyderabad School of Me- 
dicine. Other products were made over to the Madras Museum, 
extensive series of all the raw products of the Presidency were sent 
to the public museums of Kew and Edinburgh, to the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society, and to other economic collections of Europe as well as 
India, 

The organization of the Madras Exhibition was similar to that of 
the Exhibition of 1551. The articles exhibited were arranged in 
classes, and for each class a Jury was nominated, to whom the task 
was entrusted of critically comparing and estimating the relative 

value of the things shown. Medals of two classes were awarded, 
and a third mark of distinction was designated as honorable men- 
fion. As soon as possible after the opening of the Exhibition, a 
eatalogue was published. This was in the first instance hastily got 
up, as it was important that visitors should be supplied with some 
means of knowing what objects of interest were to be looked for. 
A more complete catalogue was afterwards published for the use of 
the jurors, and as a work of reference, under the title of a Cata- 
logue Raisonnée of the Madras Exhibition of 1855. In both we 
observe that the prices of goods are generally marked in accord- 
ance with the plan adopted at Paris. 

The pages of these catalogues form, it is understood, a very 
complete record of the E xhibition, and they undoubtedly exhibit 
ample proofs both of the zeal and activity of its promoters, and of the 
good will with which the great body of the public, or at least the 
parties principally interested, supported their efforts. Dry details 
of goods exhibited and lists of exhibitors (nes rly 500 in numbet r) 
are not adi apted to our pages. We shall therefore turn to the re- 
ports of the juries, the third of the works now before us, as the 
most ready way of imparting a knowledge of the nature of the Ex- 
hibition and of ascertaining its importanc © and probab le efleets on 
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the commerce and manufactures of the country. The careful pre- 
paration of these re ports retlect great credit upon the re porters, 
and must be most gratifying to the parties to whom rewards were 
assigned, as a proof of the care with which the jurors examined 
and weighed the relative merits of all the articles exhibited. 

The jury reports commence with new products, which though 
comprising only four of the thirty classes, are undoubtedly in many 
respects the most important fact of the Exhibition, as it is from 
among them that most novelties may be expected to occur. The 
demand in Europe for Indian manufactured goods has long been 
on the wane, while that for raw products is year after year rapidly 
increasing in amount, and will, we trust, ere long obtain an extent 
which a few years ago would have appeared i incredible to all, and 
even now is regarded by most people as unreasonable. 

In Class I, which comprises the wineral kingdom, and specially 
mining and metals, we have little to dwell upon. The trade in 
precious stones is ancient in India, and not likely to increase ; and 
the metallic riches of the peninsula await for their full develop- 
ment the completion of the Rail. Recent discoveries of valuable 
ores of iron in Northern India teach us emphatically how small 
our acquaintance is with things which might have been supposed 
well known, and forbid our saying that the full extent of the 
mineral wealth of the peninsula was clear by the specimens sent 
to the Exhibition. 

The report of the jury on Class TH, chemical and pharmaceutical 
products and processes, contains much very imteresting matter. 
At the time of the Exhibition a Committee was engaged at Madras 
in the discussion of the e — to which the import of drugs from 
Kurope might be avoided, by the substitution of indigenous 
articles of the Materia Medica, and the report well observes 
that in the opimion of the jury, “ many other indigenous drugs 
besides the “ country medicines” now known, might be brought 
into use, and improved by the operations of the pharm: aceutical 
laboratory, and they urge the Medical departme nt to co-ope- 
rate with ‘the Drug Committee, now in existence, in the fur- 
ther prosecution of enquiries which may be greatly extended, 
and which will prove of general be nefit by pointing out the 
pharmaceutical resources of the country, and effecting a consi- 
iid le saving to the coffers of the State.” A similar Com- 
mittee, but with a much wider scope, embracing all Government 
stores, is now sitting in Caleutta, which will no doubt refer to 
the reports of the Madras E xhibition in this and other classes, 
for many valuable hints regarding cheap substitutes for the more 

expensive articles at present imported from Europe. 

Two very extensive collections of pharm: aceutical substances 

were contributed to the Exhibition ; one by Dr, Kirkpatrick, com- 
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prising the indigenous drugs of Mysore ; the other by Mr. Waring, 
containing those of the kingdom of Travancore. Each collection 
contains upwards of 2 10 specimens, nearly all of indigenous origin, 
and to each a first class medal was awarded. The collection of Mr. 
Waring was especially valuable from its being accompanied by dried 
specimens of the drugs exhibited. The drugs were thus readily 
identified and having been eataloeued with their botanical names, 
those which prove of value can be obtained at pleasure. ‘The value 
of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s collection, is enhanced by many interesting 
observations on the therapeutic action of the drugs, a few extracts 
from which will show the value of the whole. One of the most 
important native drugs Is U ntamool—the root ot a smal] seandent 
asclepiadeous plant, 7'/ phora Asthmatica, which possesses the pro- 
perties of Ipecacuanha, to which Dr, Kirkpatrick thinks it is in 
every way comparable. He further adds that he finds the powder 
of the dry leat’ as eilicacious as that of the root, a very important 
fact, and well deserving attention when made by a man who eives 
the following cautious report of the value of Muda, a medicine 
which has been much extolled. ‘ 1 have often used this medi- 
cine in leprosy, and other complaints but without obtaiming any 
distinct or recognisable effect of any kind: Iam not even sure 
that it is alterative. The doses I have used have not been more 
than ten grains, and in these it has not even nauseated. I have 
not used the Ci/vtropis Procera which 1s sud to be more active, 
and is supposed to be the true Mudar of Beneal.’” Dr. Kirk- 
patrick reports favorably of Kaladana, a medicine mueh used in 
native practice, and stronely recommended as a substitute for ja- 
lap. Similar practical remarks are appended to many other drugs 
in Dr. Kirkpatrick’s list published im the Catalogue Raisonnée, 
and which deserve the attention of medical men. 

Another Indian drag of great importance is the indigenous 
Sarsaparilla, Heaidesmus Ladicus of botanists, regarding which we 
extract the following important information, which will at the 
same time show the mode in which the reporter has treated his 
subject :— 

“O. Country Sarsaparilla, The roots of “ Hemidesmus Indicus””’ 
have been sent from almost every district, but they vary considerably 
in aroma, the bundle from Trichinopoly being the best. 

Syrup and extract from the indigenous plant, growing at the foot 
of Courtallum hills. by Ist Dresser C, Appavoo Pillay, Tinnevelly. 

Dr. A. J. Scott has forwarded a erystallized principle called “ He- 
midesmine,”’ which is found on examination to be an entirely new 
substance, exhibiting a remarkable indifference both to acids and al- 
kalies, erystallizing in a peculiar manner in hexagonal plates, which 
are subject to rapid efllorescence. The only ascertained solvents are 
alcohol and ether; it is perfectly insoluble in water, both cold and 
hot. These facts show that it is a substance of a very peculiar na- 
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ture. The jury recommend that this preparation be fully tested in 
hospital practice, alone with the extract and ge: prepared from the 
same plant, and forwarded by Ist Dresser Appavoo Pillay. In 
consideration of Hemidesmine being a new hes t, the jury award a 
Ist class medal to Dr. Scott, and to C. Appavoo Pillay, honorable 
mention.” 

The numerous contributions sent by medical officers of all classes 
to the Exhibition, and the attention which they evidently pay to 
the development of the indigenous Materia Medica as evinced 
by many little things, strike us as being highly creditable to 
the service. Omum water so freque ntly mentioned as a vehicle for 
more potent medici ‘ines, is prepared from il spec ICs of dill, 

Another import ant contribution to the modern Materia Medica 
obtaimab dhe from Madras, 1s the fish-liver oil, which is now manu- 
factured in large quantity and of execlions quality on the coasts 
of the Pe eiewk a, andim 1553 was exported from Malabar, to the ex- 
tent of 700,000 e@allons, A commodity which can be produced in 
quantity on any sea coast, will probab ly be most successfully 
manufictured where "et is cheap, and should it have been 
fairly established, the Peninsula of India may not only be able to 
retain this fish oil as an article of export, but will in all probability 


rapidly extend the quantity manufactured. 


The report on (" lass LIT, subslance SN WNC 77h as Sood, is also full of 


interest, and well merits the attention of merchants and others, 
at atime when the markets of the world are in such a disturbed 
state that new sources of supply are everywhere eagerly sought 
after, and onee established, have a fair prospect of becoming set- 
tled channels of trade. 

It is well known that in the Madras Presidency the arable land 
bears but a small proportion to the whole extent of surface, and 
that with the exception of the west coast, the rains are over a great 
part of the area so scanty, that the farmer is mainly depe indent 
upon irrigation. It is however far from being a general rule that 
the most fertile and productive countries are in the highest state 
of cultivation ; great efforts are apparently being made to improve 
the quality of the produce of cereals in the Madras Presidency, 
and the influence of competition will no doubt tend to stimulate 
further progress. The introduction of Carolina rice, as drawn im 
the following extract, is a step in the right direction. 


“In size, colour and fineness, none was equal to the Carolina rice, 
of which a beautiful sheaf was exhibited by W. E. Underwood, Esq., 
grown at Ennore from imported seed. ‘The straw of this is large and 
strong. There have been several importations of this grain, but the 
seeds did not previously vegetate ; 50 bags were imported of which 
about three measures were received by Mr. Underwood, the rest were 
sent to the northward, and never reached their de ‘stination ; the seed 
produced 5 per cent, more grains and ripened a month earlier than 
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the surrounding paddy. ‘There is sufficient quantity for distribution. 
and as the value of Carolina rice is greater than that of Madras rice, 
the propagation of the new variety is very desirable.” 


In all the irrigable lands rice appears to form the staple crop, 
but on the higher lands, which are incapable of irrigation, the 
various kinds of grain grouped together under the name of millet 
appear to be much cultivated. Thus the report tells us that 


“ There are samples of a variety of millets, which are of great im- 
portance in many parts of the country , and hold a rank second to 
rice alone. In Mysore, perhaps, they surpass all other crops in im- 
portance. Ragee forms a principal article of diet along the Western 


Ghats, &c.”’— 


And furnishes a list of six species of millet-yielding cereals, each 
with countless varieties, and all provided with Tamil and Hin- 
dostani names indicating their wide diffusion throughout In- 
dia. The extension of irrigation will we trust be the means of 
greatly diminishing the cultivation of a class of cereals, possessed of 
small nutritive powers, and whose use seems in general an accom- 
paniment and indication of a low degree of civilization. Bad food 
and low civilization react so powerfully one upon another that it is 
difficult here as in many other cases to decide which is the cause 
and which is the effect. 

Thirteen samples of wheat were exhibited, grown chiefly on the 
table land. How far the higher levels of the Peninsula are a- 
dapted to the cultivation of this most important of all corn yielding 
plants is not yet known, but no doubt the question will soon be 
solved if it be true that the ex ‘port of wheat from India to u- 
rope has been ascertained to be practicable, a thing long doubt- 
ed. The enterprise of the South is not likely to neglect to 
turn to advantage the plains of Mysore and the Deccan—now 
that the Rail and the Godavery hold ‘out a prospect of easy export 
to the sea coast ; and if these distriets be found adapted to wheat 
cultivation, much benefit will no doubt arise to the country. 

We learn from this report that the cultivation of cotlee is ex- 
tending rapidly in the Madras Presidene v, especially on the 
moister slopes of the Western Ghats, which hi: ave a climate almost 
identical with that of C eylon, so th: at success is not at all doubt- 
ful. When such a cultivation has been fairly established in a 
suitable climate it needs no further stimulus, but may fairly be 
left to develop itself. Indeed the great risk is th: at speculators (as 
in Ceylon) m: iy be indueed to extend the cultivation to districts 
which are ill ad: apted for it by climate or other causes, from want of 
attention to the necessary element of success. It is to be hoped 


that it may not be our duty at any future time to chronicle such 
causes of failure, 


Cox O4, aS an object of cultivation, has heen so mueh neglected 
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in India that it is important to extract the following paragraph 
which we consider deserving of attention. 

“ Cocoa.—The Cocoa seeds sent by General Cullen from his gardens 
near Oodagherry, 1,800 feet above the sea, are the only samples ; they 
are of good quality, the beans being plump, ripe and clean, but small, 
not well cured and without colour. The jury consider this deserving 
of honorable mention. Considering how much of this article is em- 
ployed daily m_ private life, it is of great consequence to get good 
Cocoa grown in the country. The Committee would draw attention 
to the cultivation of the tree, from which this valuable nut is produc- 
ed. and for which the climate and soil of the Western coast would 
appear peculiarly favorable. It may be remarked the Cocoa flou- 
rishes best in the alluvial soil of mountain vallies, though it will grow 
well at some elevation on mountain sides. Great care should be 
taken in the selection of plants, as the varieties are numerous, some 
producing very superior fruit to the others; judgment on this point 
must chiefly be acquired by experience.” 

“Considerable diversity of opinion exists as to the distance, at 
which the plants should be placed, some authorities considering that 
from 12 to 16 feet apart is sufficient, others maintaining that 30 feet 
is not too much. It is clear that a free ventilation of air should be 
insured to the tree, after it has come to its full growth, and this can- 
not well be attained with a smaller space than 30 feet. The Cocoa 
plant requires large forest trees of favourable sorts to be scattered 
amongst them, to protect them ; the tree used for this purpose in the 
West Indies and South America is one of the Bombacew. The 
average return of Cocoa per tree, when the trees are planted close 
together, is from 1 to 3 lbs. there being two crops in the year, but as 
much as from 9 to 16-lbs. may be procured by proper planting and 
cultivation. The plants begin to bear at from 5 to 7 years of age ; 
during this period, the interspaces between the rows of trees can 
be rendered productive by planting yams and vegetables in them. 
Great care is required in curing the Cocoa, after it is separated from 
the pod, and on the method of fermenting and drying, depends very 
much the production of a good or bad article.” 

Tobacco is another very important product, which we are glad 
to observe indicated as being extensively cultivated on the islands 
of the Godavery. Its quality appears to be excellent. It is well 
remarked by the reporter (Dr. Cleghorn) that the quality of the 
leaf mainly depends upon the process of manufacture, carelessness 
in drying producing tobacco of much inferior quality to that 
yielded by the same crop when more carefully treated. We have 
herea hint, addressed to growers and curers of tobacco in all parts 
of India, attention to which would we believe in many cases ma- 
terially increase the value of their produce. 

The climate of the southern parts of Malabar and of the val- 
leys of Travancore appears (like that of Ceylon) well adapted for 
the enltivation of spice, and samples of cloves, mace, cmmamon 
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and nutmegs are accordingly among the articles exhibited. None 
of these however are as yet largely cultivated, and further experi- 
ment is required to say w hether or not the produc ‘eis capable of 
competing with that of the Mal: ayan Peninsula. The cultivation 
of cinnamon we do not doubt might be largely extended. 

The subject embraced in C lass. IV “ vegeti able and animal sub. 
stances chiefly used in manufactures as imple ments and for orna. 
ment” were found to be so numerous that the j jury of 10 members 
was compelled to have recourse to a division of labour, appointing 
sub-juries to undertake the examination of the different subdiyi- 
sions of the class, which was divided into eight sections as fol- 
low — 

Section—I. Gum and Resin Series. 
a 1]. Onl Series. 
Itt. Dves and Colours, 
ly. Tanning Materials. 
ss V. Fibrous Substances. 
VI. Cellular Substances. 
Vil. Timber and Ornamental Woods. 
VIII. Animal Substances. 

Lieut. Hawkes undertook the duties of reporter in the section 
of oils, Dr. Hunter in that of fibrous substances, and Dr, Cleg- 
horn in all the other sections. 

Among the gums and resins, so Important m commerce, our 
space will only permit us to notice briefly two substances of great 
import ince from their absolute nove ity as products of British ln- 
dia. ‘These are Gamboge, and Gutta- perch: te 

The existence of Gamboge in the forests of the west coast of In- 
dia in large quantity has apparently been known for some tinie 
to the natives, aus it has be ch oceasionally exporte “l in consider ra- 
ble quantity through Bombay to Europe. It was not, however, 
till the specimens in the Madras Exhibition attr: acted eeneral 
notice that the attention of merchants and medical men was ‘direc t- 
ed to it. On investieation it was end that the Malabar drug 
was quite equi al in (ui lity both asa pig ment and as a me «licine, 
to the best Siam Gamboge, and the Madras medical stores are 
now supplied with it. As the tree which yields it has been deter- 
mined by Dr. Cleghorn to be the same as the Garcinia Pictoria of 
Siam and Malaya, we may with confidence believe it to be of 
equal quality ; and as we m: iy expect to see it form a large arti- 
cle of export, it is gratifying to learn from Dr. Kirkpatric ‘k that 
the tree “is spread over a large extent of country in the Nuggur 
jungles, oce upying a middle position between the edee of the West- 
ern Ghats, and the table land in the other direction ; and from 
Mr. M: altby, of Canara, that “it is found in the oreatest abun- 
dance along the whole line of our Ghats” and “ might become an 
nnportant article of export. | 
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The great demand for Gutta- percha and the inereasing difli- 
eulty of ‘obtaining it in the forests of the Straits have led to a great 
deal of search for the same or some substitute _ where. Gums 
more or less plastic appear to be yielded by a vast number of 
different ea, among which many Ascle piadee may especially be 
mentioned. ‘The most important duncletitie of Gutta-percha, 
however, and that to which it is mainly indebted for its value is 
its property as a non- conductor of electricity, and consequently as 
an isolator of the electric current. No substitute possessing these 
properties was known up to the time of the Madras Exhibition, 
but coum sent from two portions of the Eastern Ghats, is noticed 
by the reporter in the following terms :— 

“General Cullen has forwarded a drawing and description of a large 
forest tree, abounding at the foot of the Ghats N. KE. of Trevandrum. 
The plant d ‘lineated, is evidently one of the Sapotacece, and the Ma- 
layalim name is “* pauc ‘honthee,” and the product, of which a good 
sample i is forwarded, on examination bears a strong resemblance to 
Gutta-percha, both in external appearance and mechanical propor- 
ties. It appears to the jury, that this gum elastic is possessed of 
valuable properties, and they beg to recommend that a 2nd class 
medal be awarded. 

“2. Taeutenant Col. F. Cotton, Engineers, forwards from the 
Neilgherries a small sample of a product similar to Gutta-percha in 
its smell, general appearance and fracture. No drawing of the tree 
has been submitted, but a few leaves which surrounded the exuda- 
tion, very closely resemble the real Jsonandra Gutta. The trees are 
said to be very large and numerous in the forest. The Jury award a 

2nd class medal.’ 

‘These specimens were subjected to a careful examination, 
which has confirmed the value of this Gutta-percha and its abun- 
dance in the forests of Travancore, and probably of other parts of 
the Malabar coast. The species has not yet been determined, 
but ample means to that end will probably be obtained ere long, 
If equally valuable with the Straits, Gutta- -percha the indigenous 
tree will probably soon be exh: usted ; but in a country in “which 
European capital can be so readily applied, we may hope ere 
long to see this valuable tree an object of cultivation, and the 
whole world supplied from the lower Malabar hills. 

It is well known that for many years the demand for fixed oils 
has gone or steadily increasing, and that even before the breaking 
out of the war the ereat London manufacturers were seeking all 
parts of the earth for ches ap oils, so as to reduce as muc th as possible 
the price of two of the great necessaries of life, light and soap. 
Under existing circumstan es, increased prices have “of course sti- 
mulated that search, and the Madras Exhibition shews clearly 
that India possesses ample means of supplying the demand, when 
her productive resources haye been properly developed, 
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Lieut. Hawkes’ report gives an excellent review of the different 
vils in use in the Madras Presidency, their sources, relative abun- 
dance or facility of production, and the mode of preparation in 
common use. As a commissariat officer the subject seems to 
have attracted his attention, and he has embodied in this re- 
port the result of his enquiries and experiences in different parts 
of the Presidency. His account is prefaced by an abstract of the 
quantity of oils exported annually from the Madras Presidency 
from IStS to 1853. This is one of the many valuable statis- 
tical tables contained in the report of the Jury which alone confer 
upon it a great value. We make room for the list of exports for 
the years LSo2-95, 


Quantity. Value. 
Cocoanuts, dry ........00..... Cwt. 151,528 Rs. 5,380,928 
Cocoanut oil, ............... Gl. -14,57,741 3,18,655 
( uingeley seed cameewes Cwt. 2,51,618 DB81,S64 
GRMMOOOY OFF... 0.2.5 00008: Gil. 72,607 13,608 
Lamp oil seeds .... Cwt. 73,215 54,228 
Lamp ae Gil. 5L.OS-+4 20.927 
(iround nut oil |. ei 57,207 23.603 
Kish oil ... rr | 2,597,217 71,769 
Margosa oil ee Gil. 3,111 1,701 
Pinnacotay seeds ............ Cwt. S60 1,167 
Cassia oil Ee = 30 1,701 
Sandal wood oil ........... . Cwt. 96 50,037 
Cotton seed ........ i tease 8,090 7,618 
Fonugreek |... setcrae SO 1,451 5,322 
Mustard seed. secesess WE. 16,075 34,048 
Castor oil ...... were ee Gl. 8.059 7,518 
Castor seeds ................... Cwt. 2 764 4.247 
es Cwt. 1,106 3,279 


One of the most curious and striking products noticed in the 
report is the Gamboge butter, which is remarkable as being an 
innocuous product of the tree which yields the acrid green resin 
gamboge. 


“The solid butter contained in the seeds of the “gamboge tree’’ a 
species closely allied to the G. purpurea which produces the “cocum 
butter” has attracted attention. The gamboge tree grows abundantly 
in certain parts of the Mysore and Western coast jungles. ‘The oil, 
which is procurable in moderate quantities, is prepared by pounding 
the seed in a stone mortar and boiling the mass, until the butter, or 
oil rises to the surface. ‘Two and a half measures of seed should yield 
one seer and a half of butter. In the Nuggur Division of Mysore, it is 
sold at the rate of As. 1-4 per seer of 24 Rs, weight, or at £36-6 per 
ton, and is chiefly used as a lamp oil by the better classes of natives, 
and by the poor as a substitute for ghee. The butter thus prepared 
does not appear to possess any of the purgative qualities of the ouli« 
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bowe resin, but is considered an antiscorbutic ingredient in food. (‘The 
hove interesting particulars have been furnished by H. R. Oswald, 
Ksq., M. D., Nuggur Division, Mysore Commission,” 

The report on dyes and colouring substances by Dr. Cleghorn 1s, 
like all the other reports, full of valuable inform: ition, and at the 
same time very suggestive. It commences with Indigo “ the most 
important of Indian dy e-stulls,” and therefore highly interesting in 
an economic point of view. The improvements introduced into the 
cultivation of Indigo by European skill in Bengal seem to have at 
last attracted the attention of merchants and planters i in the South- 
ern Presidency—with what result the following extract shows : 


“In former vears the usual mode of extracting Indigo, as practised 
in Southern India, was from the dry leaf, a process which will be 
found minutely described i in the pages of Heyne and Roxburgh. But 
this is now almost entirely superseded, by the better system of the 
green leaf manufacture, which is followed in all the Indigo growing 
districts of this Preside ney, save the Province of South Are ‘ot. In 
the latter, the dry leaf’ process is still persevered in, but it is likely 
that it is only so, from the distance to which the leaf hes generally to 
be carried before it reaches the { factory, and the consequent partial dry- 
ing that takes place on the journey. ‘The Indigo trade of Madras has 
of late years sustained a great development, though, owing to the 
drought of 1854, the export fell off above 50 per cent, it having in 
that year only reached 2,162 candies (about 4,300 chests s) while in 
1853, it amounted to 5,445 candies (about 10, 900 chests).”’ 


A table of the export of Indigo from Madras to the port 
of London shows a gradual increase from 3600 chests in 1840 


to 9761 m 1853. In 1854 from the above mentioned causes 
the quantity fell to 9229 chests, but the diminution was quite 
temporary. These numbers show the rapidly increasing impor- 


tance of the indigo trade of the South, and appear to indicate that 
the dry hot clim: ate of the Carnatic is well adopted to the cultiva- 
tion of Indigo. It would appear however that there are still many 
drawbacks to the success of the manufacture, as the report goes on 


to say that— 


“ Notwithstanding this importance of the traffic, the general manu- 
facture is so indifferently conducted, or rather on so imperfect a sys- 
tem, that the value of the article produced i is seriously diminished, and 
its currency injured as an article of trade. It is not that the quality 
of Madras Indigo is inferior to the ordinary run of that of Bengal, for 
where the m: vaudactare has been conducted on a large scale, and with 
elaborate care and skill, as in the factories of Messrs. Arbuthnot and 
Co. at Cuddapah and Bimlipatam, and Messrs. Hart and Simpson in 
the Cuddapah and Nellore districts, an article is produced which is 
held in high estimation in the home market, and commands as current 
asaleas the produce of any Bengal factory. But Indigo is common- 
ly manufactured over the Madras Presidency in driblets ; one vat 
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owner often not producing enough to fill even a chest, and the on 
ajue nee is. that no one can make a pure ‘hase of a qui intity oft sae eg ny 
the Madras market upon a sample, as is commonly done in Bengal. 
that every parcel, and often the same chest is 6f mixed qualities, and 
that the value of the dye becomes thereby disproportionate ‘ly depreciat- 


ed at home.” 


The remedy for this drawback 1s self-evident, and if the pros. 
pects of the trade continue to advance steadily, capitalists will rea. 
dily come forward, with the necessary means to concentrate the 
manufacture, as is generally done in Bengal. 

We refer to the report for details regarding the other dyes 
made in Madras. ‘The only novelty which attracts our atte ‘ntion 
is a dye obtained from C asuarina Equis itifolia, which we do not 
recollect to have seen noticed elsewhere, so that further trials have 
we not confirmed its value. It is thus referred to :— 


‘An entirely new dye-stuff is exhibited by Mr. Jules Lepiné (late of 
Pondicherry.) obt: ained from the bark of the — Equisitifolia, 
The manufacturer states that the extract is fixed by a solution of Bich- 
romate of Potass: with a/wm as a mordant the Casuarina gives a red- 
dish nankeen colour, with tron a black colour, and if these mordants 
are mixed, the result is grey. The Casuarina dye becomes fixed by 
exposure to air without mordants, a nankeen red is obtained after 30 
minutes exposure. At the end of an hour, M. Le _— states that the 
colour is not aflected by water, alkalies, solar light, or heat. The crys- 
tallised extract and eloth dved with the Casuarina were laid be fore 
the jury, and the reddish brown colour of the cloth stood the test of 
washing well. Considering the discovery to be highly ereditable to 
M. Lepiné, the jury award a 2nd class medal.” 


) . > , ° . se ~Y , . . . 
Passing over tanning materials as not of sufficient importance 
m the le xhibition to indue ‘e ous to linge rover them, we come to 


fibrous substances, perhaps the most important of all the raw pro- 


duets. Dr. Hanter’ s report ought to be studied by all who are in- 
terested in this branch of commerce, not only for a full account of 
the various fibres exhibited, pointing out their merits and defects, 
but for the excellent remarks which it contains on the causes of the 
defects which are so commonly observed in many of the Indian 
fibrous substances, and the means of preventing them. His in- 
structions on the best mode of preparing each sort of fibre are pre- 
faced by the followine g@eneral remarks, in which the true princi- 
ples are so clearly stated that the ‘y require no comment : 


“Few subjects present a wider or more interesting field for inve sti- 
gation than = best modes of cultivating and cleaning fibrous plants: 
Hitherto, these branches of industry have not been carried on in India, 
with sufficient care or energy, to make profitable returns to the agri- 
eulturist or the merchant. Some very serious faults have been com- 
mitted in the process of cleaning Indian fibres, which have tended in a 
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great measure to deprive them of their vaiue for manufacturing pur- 
yoses. In order save labour, the useful practice has been to steep the 
jlants till the sap and vegetable juices are thoroughly decomposed, 
and the fibre can then in most instances, be easily beaten or washed 
out, but this method, though applicable to a certain extent, in cold 
climates, where decomposition takes place slowly, is found to be very 
injurious to the fibre, and to be almost inapplicable in warm climates, 
where fermentation often passes into putrefaction within three days, 
and the decomposed sap acquires acid and other properties which not 
only deprive the fibres of their strength but discolor them in such 
a way as to render them quite unfit for manufacturing purposes. 
Most vegetable substances contain besides the fibrous tissue, sap, cel- 
lular tissue, and a little coloring matter; the sap consists usually of 
water, gum, fecula and alkali with occasionally tannin. 

“ It is from a careful observation of the laws of vegetable growth and 
decay, that man has been enabled to take advantage of many of the 
beautiful vegetable products that lie scattered about in luxuriant pro- 
fusion, and in proportion to the pains he takes to observe the laws of 
nature, and the judgment he displays in applying this acquired know- 
ledge to scientific or useful purposes, so are the results beneficial to 
the community at large; one man looks perhaps at the chemistry of 
vegetation, another merely at the physiology, while a third considers 
it useless to waste time with such abstruse studies, and enquires mere- 
ly what is the mercantile value of fibrous substances, and how cheaply 
they can be brought into the market. Now all these enquiries have 
their relative importance but unfortunately for India, scientific and 
practical researches have not been carried far enough, and mere econo- 
my of production has been studied, and as far as most of the fibrous 
plants have been concerned, the results are anything but satisfactory. 
It would be a useless as it is uncalled for, to enter into a detailed account 
of the method of cleaning every kind of plant, but some broad and 
simple principles may be laid down, which have been found by experi- 
ence to be applicable to the cleaning of most fibres. 

The leaves, stalks or barks of plants should be eut when in full vigor 
and of a bright green color; when old, dry or decayed, they yield coarse 
and stiff fibre. No more should be cut at a time, than can be cleaned 
within two days, and the cut plants should not be left long ay sas to 
the sun as the sap dries up, and the process of cleaning them becomes 
more tedious. The sooner the sap, pulp, and impurities can be remov- 
ed from the fibre, the cleaner and stronger will it be. The process of 
rotting plants, or steeping till fermentation takes place, is objectionable 
in a warm climate, and is now being abandoned even in cold climates, 
as it discolors the fibres and takes from their strength. Beating, 
crushing and scraping fibres improves their quality, instead of injuring 
them, as was at one time supposed. In fact, the more a fresh fibre 
gets knocked about, provided it is not cut across and rendered too 
short in the staple, the softer and more pliant does it become. If 
a plant be well crushed or beaten soon after it is cut, if may be im- 
mensed in water for a night and a good deal of the injurious part of 
the sap will be removed.” 


Marcu, 1856, 
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With this rather long extract we shall close our notice of these 
valuable reports, as Dr. Cleghorn’s report on timber, though replete 
with information, offers little matter for extract, and it would be 
needless to enter into equal detail with respect to the other branch- 
es of the Exhibition. Were it necessary we might derive from the 
columns devoted to the best of the manutactured articles, and 
from the words of the reports upon them further proofs of the 
economic importance of the Exhibition and of the satisfactory na- 
ture of this representation of the productive resources of the Pe. 
ninsula. Our readers will, however, probably agree with us that 
practically the raw products are the most important, and at any 
rate enough has been said to enable them to form their own esti- 
mate of the amount of good effected, and to direct the attention of 
those more especially interested in economic enquiries to the pages 
of the report for further information in those branches in which 
they may desire to offer it. If we succeed in impressing upon 
the minds of our readers the same feeling of satisfaction which 
we have derived from the perusal of the works now before us, our 
object has been fully attained. 

One aspect of the Exhibition alone remains to be noticed, and 
it is one which well deserves to be brought prominently forward. 
We refer to the question of expense. It has been stated to us 
on undoubted authority that the whole expenses of the Exhibi- 
tion did not exceed but probably fell a little short of 10,000 
rupees or £1,000 sterling. No doubt, much might be said to 
qualify this statement. The support of Government was lent 
in every way, and thereby great expense was spared. The disin- 
terested labours of the many able and zealous men to whose exer- 
tions the Exhibition owes so much cannot of course be taken into 
account. ‘There were, however, other expenses which by Govern- 
ment assistance were avoided. Thus return carts or baggage animals 
were placed at the disposal of local committees, so as to save outlay 
for carriage ; the building in which the Exhibition took place was, 
as we have seen, public property, and smaller savings were prac- 
ticable in a hundred ways, to diminish the money expenditure. 

With every allowance however for all these qualifications of the 
broad statement, it is not the less satisfactory that so great an 
amount of good could be effected for so small a positive outlay. 
Had the expenses been heavy the most zealous advocate of econo- 
mic progress, and the most ardent believer in the benefit of this 
mode of diffusing knowledge of our wants and deficiencies, might 
have hesitated before recommending a repetition of the experl- 
ment though fully convinced of the good which the last had 
effected. As it is, however, no such scruples need interfere with 
us in calling for a succession of these Exhibitions as soon as we 
are convinced that they have done good, 
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Practical men will, however, call for further proots of the benefit 
conferred than a mere statement of the success of the Exhibition 
as a show, and a bare enumeration of the valuable reports pre- 
pared by the jurors in the different classes. We concede willing- 
ly, that unless practical improvement follow, the benefit of the 
display is merely temporary, but we contend that the time has 
not yet come when it is possible to point in detail to great. benefit 
conferred. Too short a time has elapsed since the close of the 
Exhibition to enable a correct estimate of the impulse which we 
believe it to have imparted to commercial enterprise, but we are 
not now as in 1851, without experience in national Exhibitions, 
and may fairly reason by analogy that as the result is so far satis- 
factory, further benefits may be expected to follow. In most 
points the competition was very satisfactory, and a spirit of en- 
quiry has been set on foot which may be expected to lead to im- 
wortant results. Distant provinces have been made acquainted 
with each others products, and have had an opportunity of observ- 
ing their own dependencies. In no country is this likely to be 
fraught with good as in India, as there is no country in which 
there is so little intercourse between places far apart. 

We are not, however, without some positive proofs that good 
has been already effected. Some instances in which novel pro- 
ducts, either natural or partially prepared, have attracted the at- 
tention of merchants, have been noticed in the preceding pages, 
and many others might have been enumerated. ‘The interest of 
the public has also been evinced by numerous enquiries for the 
principal kinds of machinery exhibited. Machines for cleaning 
fibres, crushing and grinding metallic ores and colours, and raising: 
water, mills for grinding grain, heckling mills and carding and 
weaving machinery, printing presses &e. have been in considerable 
demand by many to whom those modes of economising manual 
labour had been hitherto unknown. At the School of Industrial 
Art, many applications for models, drawings and plans of machi- 
nery have been received, as well as large orders for work of various 
kinds. This Institution has also been the medium, through which 
many remunerative orders have been sent to parties, who contri- 
buted to the Exhibition, and no doubt many more similar orders 
have been sent direct. 

Our position at a distance does not enable us to ascertain more 
than a few isolated facts of this nature, and we desire to state no- 
thing of which the accuracy cannot be guaranteed. One fact 
however, is in itself sufficient to prove the estimate, which has been 
formed on the spot regarding the success of the Exhibition, namely 
the resolution of the Madras Government to hold another similar 
Exhibition in February, 1857, at which there is to be no limitation 
of the articles as to place of production. Next year, therefore, 
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will witness an Exhibition of the Industrial state of all India. 
That the Madras Presidency will again contribute largely, we 
cannot doubt ; and if Bombay and Bengal co-operate heartily, as we 
earnestly trust they may, success is certain. It may be a matter of 
regret that the Supreme Government has not been suftie iently soon 
aroused to a sense of the value of the movement at Madras, to 
take upon itself the organization of the first great Exhibition for 
British India. ‘The time for this has now, however, gone by, for 
while a year has been allowed to pass away without a sign in Cal. 

cutta the Madras Government has acted, and will we trust meet 
with zealous support from all parts of India. In sending their 
consignments to Madras, contributors will have the certainty that 
the tried staff who organised the last Exhibition, will carry to that 
of next year, the same zeal and the same industry in addition to 
the experience then acquired. 
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Arr. 1X.—The History of Persia from the most early period to 
the present time. By Major General Sir Jonn Marcoum, G.C. B. 
K. L. S., Governor of Bombay. A new edition, revised, in two 
volumes, London. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Purchas, his Pilgrimes. In five Books. London, Printed by Wit- 
liam Stanshy for HENRI Fernerstone, and are to be sold at his 
shop in Paul’s Church-yard at the signe of the Rose, 1625, 


Sir Anthony Sherley, his Relation of his Travels into Persia, the 
Dangers and Distresses which befel hin in his Passage, both by Sea 
and Land and his strange and unexpected Deliverances, his magni- 
ficent entertainment in Persia, his honorable imployment there, 
hence as Embassadour to the Princes of Christendome, Se. §e. 
London. Printed for Nathaniel Butler and Joseph Bagpet, 1613. 


The Three Brothers, or the Travels and Adventures of Sir Anthony, 
Sir Robert and Sir Thomas Sherley, im Persia, Russia, Turkey, 
Spain, Se. London, 1525. 


Ar the present day when we are enabled to look with justi- 
fiable pride and satisfaction upon a magnificent Eastern empire, 
and on an array of more than 200,000 oriental troops, armed and 
disciplined on the European model by British officers and enlisted 
under the banner of England, it may not be uninteresting to 
cast a retrospective glance at the earliest efforts made by our 
countrymen two and a half centuries ago to establish a military 
and political footing in the East, and to discipline the Persian 
troops with the view of enabling them to cope with the great 
enemy of Western Europe in that day,—albeit our present good 
ally,—the Sultan of Turkey, the Soddan, Grand Turk, or Ottoman, 
as he was then variously designated. 

The record of these adventures, as far as they can be traced, are 
strange and startling even for that romantic period of their oc- 
currence, the Elizabethan era; but unfortunately we are only 
enabled to pick out details of these interesting proceedings, by 
bits and snatches, just sufficient to tantalize us with the convic- 
tion of the valuable biographical memoirs that have been lost 
to us. Purchas is our grand stand by ; numerous detached no- 
tices of the heroes of our narrative, the Sherley Brothers, being 
scattered throughout his quaint old volumes, whilst Harkluyt 
gives an account of an early expedition of one of them to the 
West Indies. 

The last work quoted at the head of our article, professes 
to give a corrected narrative of the life and adventures of the 
fraternal triad, but unfortunately the fulfillment falls very short 
of the promise, as it does not even contain the personal narrative 
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of Sir Anthony, and completely ignores Sir Robert’s visit to 
Hindostan. 

From the scanty and fragmentary materials within our reach, 
we purpose laving before our readers a brief outline of the career 
of the adventurous brotherhood, more particularly of the two 
who carried their enterprise into Asia, dwelling somewhat in 
detail on their proceedings in that quarter, as containing more of 
special oriental interest. 

The Sherleys, Shirleys, or Schirleys were an ancient family con- 
nected with some of the best blood of England, having branches 
in Derbyshire, Leicestershire and Sussex, Of the latter the re- 
presentative in the middle of the sixteenth century was Sir 
Thomas Sherley of Winston, who married Anne daughter of Sir 
Thomas Kemp, by whom he had three sons, Sir Thom: is, Sir 
Anthony and Sir Robert, “a leash of brethren severally eminent” 
as Fuller terms them. Sir Thomas the elder of the three was the 
latest in making any public reputation for himself, ‘‘ men’s activity 
not always observing the method of their register” as the qui aint 
old author just quoted observes, who further remarks—with refer- 
ence to the successes of the two younger members of the fami- 
ly, instigating Sir Thomas to endeavour to distinguish himself,— 
“as the trophies of Miltiades would not suffer “Phemistocles to 
sleep, so the achievements of his two younger brothers gave an 
alarm unto his spirit. He was ashamed to see them worn like 
flowers in the breasts and bosoms of foreign princes, whilst he 
himself withered upon the stalk he grew on.” He had, however, 
distinguished himself as a young man in the wars in Holland, and 
had bei n knighted by Lord W illoughby for his conduct there in 
1589. After the rumours of his two ‘brothers’ adventures in Persia 
had reached England, Sir Thomas determined to follow their exam- 
ple and to conduct a semi- religious, semi-political crusade against 
the Turks on his own aceount. He accordingly equipped three ves- 
sels and collected a body of tive hundred military adventurers, ap- 
parently of the most worthless description, with whom he sailed 
on his strange and questionable enterprise in the latter end of 
1601. Soon after entering the Mediterranean, they encountered 
bad weather which drove them on the west coast of Italy ; 
Sir Thomas seized this opportunity to pay a visit to the court 
of Florence, where he was received with marked honor and distine- 
tion; after remaining there a short time he resumed his voyage, 
bending his course for the Grecian Archipelago. Here he fell j in 
with a large Turkish vessel of war which he attacked and finally 
captured, after an obstinate engagement which lasted eight hours, 
during which he lost a hundred of his men: this prize prov- 
ing of little value, a general feeling of discontent sprung up 
amongst his disorderly followers ; one vessel deserted him, and 
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he was obliged to return with the other two to Leghorn to 
repair damages. He had scarcely resumed his voyage when a 
fresh mutiny arose, and the secc cnd ship sailed away and left him. 
With his own, the sole remaining vessel, he bent his course towards 
Milo to look out for a noted pirate, but was driven to the island of 


Zea, where he found a Venetian ship at anchor, which his crew of 


desperadoes wanted to seize upon. ‘To divert their attention he 
planned an attack upon a neighbouring islet, which was carried 
out on the morning of the 15th January 1602; but here his 
crew added cowardice to their previous ieeendintine, and Sir 


Thomas with two of his followers was left in the hands of 


the enemy, who made him prisoner after a desperate defence. As 
might have been expected from the circwmstances of his attack 
and the savage and bigoted hatred of the Turks, he met with 
little merey or consideration, and his life was only spared 
in the hope of obtaining a large ransom. He was first sent 
in chains to Negropont and thence to Constantinople, where 
for nearly three years, he was confined in a loathsome dun- 
eeon in the Seven Towers fed only on bread and water, heavily 
chained, frequently put in the public stocks, twice ordered out 
for execution, and subjected to every possible hardship. and in- 
dignity to compel him to pay a ransom of fifty thousand sequins. 
The English Ambassador at the Porte, apparently Sir Paul Pindar, 
was earnestly solicited to interfere in his behalf, being well ac- 

quainted with his family. “ But prisons are like graves, where 

a man, though alive, is nevertheless buried from the regard or 
respect of any,” and no notice was taken of his application ; per- 
haps the Ambassador may have considered Sir Thomas’ maraud- 
ing expedition, at a time when no actual war had been proclaim- 
ed between the two nations, as altogether unjustifiable ; but the 
expedition,—the object and destination of which was well known 
at home,—had met with no opposition or discouragement from the 
English Government, and a general condition ‘of warfare then 
existed between T urkey and the several nations of C hristendom, 

neither party caring much for formal declarations, and almost as 
little for treaties when such existed. 

At length Sir Thomas’ father and other relatives made in- 
terest for him at home, and the Ambassador was ordered to en- 
deavour to negotiate his tele ase, which was finally effected in De- 
cember 1605, and in the following year he returned to England, 
having acquired much of the notoriety he so earnestly desired. 
Before twelve month were over he was again in trouble, having been 
committed to the Tower on a charge of intriguing to obtain the 
traffic of Constatinople for Venice and the Florentine States, but 
apparantly he was speedily released. In “ Dalrymple’s s Memorials” 
there is a petition from him to King James, dated January, 1615, 
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representing his own and his father’s past services and his ruined 
condition, on which be states that his father, “ being a man of 
excellent and working wit, did find out the device for making of 
baronets, which brought to your Majesty’s coffers well nigh 
£100,000, for which he was promised by the late Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Treasurer, a good recompense which he never had.” Of 
his subsequent career we have no further trace; but we find in 
Gough’s Camden that his son rebuilt the Church of Stanton Ha- 
rold, as set forth in the following inscription : 
“ In the year 1653,” 

* When all things sacred throughout the nation 

“ Were either demolished or profaned 

“ Sir Robert Sherley, Bart. founded this Church ; 

“ Whose singular praise it is, to have done 

“The best things in the worst of times.”’ 


We now turn to the other two brothers the narrative of whose 
career falls more within the scope of an oriental publication. 

Anthony Sherley, the second son, was born in 1565 and educat- 
ed at Oxford. Regarding his early traming he states hinself, 
‘‘In my first years my friends bestowed on me those learnings 
which were fit for a gentleman’s ornament without directing 
them to an occupation ; and when they were fit for agible things, 
they bestowed them and me on my Prince’s service, in which | ran 
many courses of divers fortunes according to the condition of the 
wars, in which as | was most exercised, so was I most subject to 
accidents,” 

Before he was of age he commenced his military career in the 
wars in the Lower Countries, the usual field for the enterprising 
youth of that period. In 1586 he held a command in the famous 
battle of Zutphen, and subsequently accompanied his great friend 
and patron the Earl of Essex when he was sent to the assistance 
vf Henry the IV. of France. Here he remained some time, and 
was actively engaged in the wars of the League, where he so much 
distinguished himself that the French monarch bestowed upon 
him the order of St. Michael, his acceptance of which extremely 
displeased Queen Elizabeth, who observed that “as a virtuous 
woman ought to look on none but her husband, so a subject ought 
not to cast his eyes on any other sovereign than him God hath set 
over him. I will not have my sheep marked with a strange brand, 
nor suffer them to follow the pipe of a strange shepherd.” 

For this breach of allegiance, Sir Anthony, on his return to 
England in 1593 was committed to the Tower, and a special com- 
mission ordered to enquire into and report upon his conduct. This 
report being favorable and the Queen’s paramount authority being 
sufliciently vindicated, he was speedily released, and the following 
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year he married Frances, the sister of Sir Robert Vernon of Hod- 
net. ‘This marriage appears to have proved an unhappy one even 
at an early stage ; for he immedi: itely commenced arrangements for 
a new adv enture, and in a letter from Rowland W hyte to Sir Ro- 
bert Sydney, dated i in November 1595, he writes—‘ Sir Anthony 
Sherley goes forward on his voyage very well furnished, led by the 
strange fortune of his marriage, to undertake any course that may 
occupy his mind from thinking of her vainest words.” 

The expedition he now projected was an attack upon the Span- 
ish island of St. Thome, the details of which voyage are given 
in Harkluyt. It is sufficient for us to state that after consider- 
able delays and difficulties he obtamed a commission from the 
Queen for ~ adventure, and —e nine vessels with 900 men, 


with the Barl of Essex, then chenah to wae take an innate 
against Cadiz. With the remainder he set sail for Plymouth on the 
Rist May 1596. After touching at the Canaries and waiting for 
the chance of meeting a Spanish fleet, they bore away for provisions 
and water to the coast of Guinea, where Sir Anthony was attacked 
with fever and had a narrow escape from death; his crews also 
suffering greatly trom the unhealthy nature of the coast and tem- 
pestuous weather r; according to Harkluyt “the water falling 
from the heaven did stink, and did in six hours turn into maggots 
where it fell either among our clothes or in wads of ocombe.” 
From thence they steered to the Cape de Verde Islands, and 
abandoning the original plan of proceeding to St. Thome, attack. 
ed and eallantly captured the Portuguese city of St. Jago, which 
however they were unable to maintain against the vast numerical 
superiority of the enemy; notw ithstanding which, they made a 
skilful and safe retreat to their ships with little loss. 

From the Cape de Verde Islands they sailed for Dominica in the 
West Indies; but in the tropics the old infection reappeared with 
increased violence. The narrative states that “our men fell gene- 

rally downe so that the hole could not relieve the sicke ; the disease 
was so vile that men grew loathsome unto themselves, franticke 
and desperately raving, among whom our good General’s part 
was not the least ; for his disease was vehement, the grief of his 
mind, the lamentation of his men, and the loss of those whom he 
loved, were to him torments more than durable ; all which with 
patience and humility in prayer he humbled himself unto. But 
had not his mind been invincible and his desires above the ordi- 

nary course of men, it had been impossible that life should now 
have rested in him : but God I hope hath preserved him to some 
exceeding good purpose.” 

At Dominica the erews found great benefit from the natural hot 
baths, and obtaining rest and fresh provisions, recovered their 
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health. Marguerita was visited in a bootless search for the pear! 
dredgers, thence they sailed along the coast of Terra firma, landed at 
St. Martha, and subsequently bore up for Jamaica,—of which they 

took possession, —thence to Cuba and over to the Bay of Honduras, 
intending to surprise the Town of Truxillo, where ‘however , they 
found the enemy prepared. Upon this they shaped their course 
to the Rio Dolce, up which they proceeded thirty leagues, and then 
steered for Newfoundland. In these wanderings one vessel had 
been lost and another had deserted, but now the rest. of the fleet 
was scattered, and Sir Anthony with his own vessel, the Bevis, 
alone reac hed N Newfoundland on the 15th June, 1597, after many 
severe hardships and privations. Here he ‘refitted and then 
turned his face for England again, where he arrived in the autumn 
of the same year, after a fruitless voyage as regards actual results, 
but one that tended fully to maintain the English reputation for 
daring courage, and m: anly fortitude and determination. 

On his arrival he found his old friend the Earl of Essex ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whither he accompanied 
him. 

In 1598, the Duke of Ferrara died, leaving no legitimate chil- 
dren, but only a natural son named Don Cesare a’ Este, who laid 
claim to the Duchy which was disputed by the Pope. ‘Of course 
the claimant carried all Protestant sympathies with him, and an 
opportunity thus offering of striking a blow at the Vatican was 
too tempting to be neglected by an adventurous spirit like Sir 
Anthony. Accordingly in the end of the year 1598 he embarked 
under the auspices of the Earl of Essex to lend his aid to Don Ce- 
sare, accompanied by his younger brother Robert, then little more 
than seventeen years of age, and five and tw enty other followers, 
either young men of good family serving their military appren- 
ticeship under so adventurous a knight, or old retainers. He says 
in his narrative, “1 had my brother with me, a young gentleman 
whose affection to me had onely led him to that disaster, and the 
working of his owne vertue, desiring i in the beginning of his best 
years to inable himself to those things which his erood mind rais- 
ed his thoughts unto. I had also five and twentie others; gen- 
tlemen for the most part, the rest such as had served me ‘long; 
only carried with their loves to me into the course of my fortune.” 
Amongst his followers we trace the names of Thomas Powel, 
and John Morris, both afterwards knighted ; George Manwaring 
and William Parry, both of whom wrote brief notices of the ex- 
pedition, John Ww ard, Thomas Davis, John Parrot, Gabriel 
Brookes, and Abel Pinzon Sir Anthony’s Stew: ard, as also Arnold 
Rolderaft a Gunner, and Edward Vanthiever a Dutch founder of 
cannon, 


From England he sailed to Flushing whenee he proceeded to 
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Douay, to concert measures with Count Maurice the General of the 
States Army, who gave him a welcome entertainment and attach- 
ed a troop of horse under Sir Nicholas Parker to his party as an 
escort. From thence he proceeded via Cologne and Nuremburg 
to Augusta, where he received intelligence that Don Cesare 
d’Este had made terms with the Pope, relinquishing his claim to 
Ferrara, and receiving the Duchy of Modena in return. His object 
being thus defeated, Sir Anthony repaired to Venice, apparently 
with the idea of undertaking some expedition into Turkey, as he 
represents himself “ not willing to returne and turne such a voyce 
as was raised at my going to nothing.” 

Here he obtained information that the Shah Abbas then seat- 
ed on the throne of Persia was extremely Jealous of the power of 
Turkey, and well inclined to enter upon hostilities with his rival ; 
and also hearing that the Persian monarch was of a gallant and li- 
beral disposition, he determined to proceed to that country, and en- 
deavour to induce Shah Abbas to enter into a combination with the 
Emperor of Germany against Turkey, and to join him in the cam- 
pan. This plan he laid before the Earl of Essex, who gave him 
warm support and encouragement : accordingly on the 24th of May, 
1599, he started from Venice with his little party in a vessel 
named the WWorize/ bound for Aleppo, taking with him as guide and 
interpreter, a Christian trader named Angelo, of Italian parentage 
but born in Turkey, and who had passed several years in Persia 
whence he had recently returned. In the present day when a 
journey to Persia is little more than a holiday trip, this under- 
taking may appear nothing extraordinary ; but it must be borne 
in mind that at the period of Sir Anthony’s expedition, Persia was 
nearly a terra incognita, and the intervening territory even more so, 
and what was of still greater importance, the whole route lay 
through a hostile and barbarous country. 

They had a tedious and troublesome passage to Zante of five 
and twenty days, during which time the English party became 
embroiled with the crew and passengers. One of the latter, a 
passenger to Cyprus, made use of disrespectful language regarding 
Queen Elizabeth, which being reported to Sir Anthony, “ not only 
moved with the dutiful zeal which a subject oweth to his Prince, 
but even with that respect. which every gentlemen oweth toa 
lady,’ ordered one of the meanest of his men to give him the 
bastinado, which he did right soundly ; the result was a general out- 
break, which was with difficulty appeased for the time, through 
the intervention of some Armenian merchants on board. A Por- 
tuguese factor, named Hugo de Potso, took a leading part against 
the English, and when on arrival at Zante, the latter went on shore, 
he persuaded the Captain of the vessel to send their baggage 
after them and refuse them re-admission on board. ‘This mea- 
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292 THE SHERLEYS. 
sure compelled Sir Anthony to hire a small craft, in which he 
embarked his suite and sailed to Candia and Cyprus, and from 
thence to Tripoli on the Syrian coast. Here they found the 
Morizel at anchor, and their old enemy Hugo de Potso went 
immediately to the Pacha, and represented the } party as notorious 
and desperate pirates but well laden with booty, thus exciting 
both the anger and the avarice of the Turk. Sir Anthony receiv- 
ing intimation from his old friends and fellow passengers, the Ar- 
menian merchants, of this “ scelerat treason conspired against 
him,” had just time to put to sea and escape, although he was 
chased until dark by a Turkish frigate which gave them seve- 
ral rounds without effect. Thence sailing southward to the gulf of 
Scanderoon, he entered the mouth of the 4asz7, the ancient Orontes, 
and proceeded to Antioch. Being now in Turkish territory, their 
military character was of necessity laid aside and that of mer- 
chants adopted, which does not appear to have set easily on 
them, for their bold and martial bearing, the fashion of their 
arms and a certain readiness to handle them, appear to have con- 
stantly excited suspicions during their journey, whilst the national 
insolence of the Turks as conquerors, their hatred to Christians 
generally, and the idea that the party possessed considerable wealth, 
laid the latter open to continual insult, annoyance, and oppres- 
sion which it was dangerous to resent, as the Turkish law ordained 


that if a Christian struck a true believer, no matter what provoca- ' 


tion he received, he must either embrace Mahometanism or 
lose his right hand. Fortunately, they found here two Hungarian 
renegades ‘amongst the Janisaries, who greatly befriended ‘them, 
and with the assistance of their comrades, though in opposition 
to the wishes and orders of the Kadi, finally got them clear of the 
place. Joining a caravan they proceeded to Aleppo, where they 
were kindly entertained by Mr. Coulthurst the British Consul. 
Here they were detained six weeks, and Sir Anthony having 
letters of credit on the merchants, laid in a stock of merchan- 
dize the better to support his character as a trader, including a 
quantity of cloth of gold and “ twelve cups set with emeralds and 
jewels of great worth.” 

Here again they were thrown into a state of great alarm by the 
intelligence that the J/orize/ had arrived on the coast and that 
their determined enemy Hugo de Potso was on his way to 
Aleppo; but fortunately for them he died on the journey. At 
length they joimed a caravan bound for Bagdad, and proceed- 
ed to Bir on the Euphrates, whence they all descended the 
river in boats to Felujah; here they disembarked and marched 
across to Bagdad. On their route Sir Anthony paid a visit 
to one of the principal Bedouin chiefs whom he styles the King 
of the Arabs, and his description of the interview shows that 
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little change has taken place amongst those wild tribes since that 
date. 

At Bagdad the whole party experienced better treatment at 
the hands of the people, whom the valuable European trade with 
Ormuz had accustomed to the sight and toleration of Christians ; 
but the Pacha viewed them with a jealous and suspicious eye, and 
seized upon Sir Anthony’s baggage with a great part of his mer- 
chandize, including the much valued jewelled cups. Fortunately 
Sir Anthony found friends even here: a Turkish officer who had 
come on a mission from Constantinople, and accompanied the 
caravan, warned him of the Pacha’s suspicions and rapacity ; and 
offered to take charge of any valuables that might be confided to 
him, a duty which he faithfully performed. ‘An Armenian at- 

tached to the Pacha’s household also did him good service : but 
his greatest support was from a Florentine merchant, Sigrior 
Victorio Speciera, who had been his fellow traveller from Aleppo, 
and who appears to have very soon discovered the real objects and 
condition of the pretended merchant and his followers. To blind 
the Pacha, Sir Anthony had given out that he had a large quan- 
tity of merchandize coming in the next caravan, and ‘pending 
this expected arrival all violent measures or restraint were sus- 
pended. When the caravan was reported close at hand, Signior 
Victorio warned Sir Anthony than on its coming he would be 
imprisoned, until the receipt of orders from Constantinople, to 
which a reference had been made regarding him. He therefore 
urged immediate departure with a small caravan just about to 
start for Persia, and further made all arrangements for this plan, 
providing carriage and provisions, and supplying Sir Anthony 
with a most liberal sum of money ; who thus relates this generous 
conduct: “When I came there he brought me a Vittarin of 
whom he had already hired horses, camels and mules for me, and 
I found a tent pitched by his servants : and then opening’ his 
gowne he delivered me a bag of chequins with these very words : 
“The God of Heaven bless you and your whole companie and 
your enterprise, which I will no further desire to know than in 
my hope, which persuadeth me that it is good. My selfe am 
going to China, whence if I returne I shall little neede the repay - 
ment of this courtesie, which I have done you with a most free 
heart ; if I die by the waye, I shall lesse need it: but if it please 
God to direct both our safeties with good providence, that we may 
meet againe, I assure myself that you will remember me to be 
your friend, which is enough, for all that I can say to a man of 
your rank.” And almost without giving me leisure to yield him 
condigne thanks (if any thankes could be condigne) for so great 
and so noble a benefit, he departed from me.” 

After Sir Anthony’s escape, the better to conceal it as long-as 
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possible Signior Victorio moved into his late quarters, reporting 
that the English merchant was very sick, and boldly asked the 
Kadi to send his Hakeem or physician to ‘attand upon him, well 
knowing that the request would not be complied with; in this 
mode the departure of the party was unknown for several days, 
and when finally discovered, a party of Janizaries were sent in 
pursuit of them, the leader of which was bribed to take the wrong 
road, and thus they were enabled to escape. Signior Victorio 
however got into trouble for the assistance thus generously afford- 
ed, which the more enraged the Pacha as an order arrived from 
Constantinople to seize the whole party and send them prisoners 
to that city. After a short imprisonment he was released on pay- 
ment of a fine of four hundred crowns. Sir Anthony and his suite 
appear to have taken the route by Mendell and Samara, which 
latter they confounded with the Samaria of Palestine, thence over 
the Dertung Pass to Kermanshah, and by Hamadan towards 
Kasbeen where they resolved to await the arrival of Shah Abbas. 
That monarch, who twenty years before whilst still a child, 

had been proclaimed king by the nobles of Khorassan dur- 
ing the life time of his father Mahommed Khoda-bandah, had 
during the earlier years of his nominal reign, been a mere tool 
and pageant in the hands of the powerful chiefs who had put 
him forward for their own purposes. One by one, however, these 
had fallen, either by mutual hostilities or intrigue, or before the 
growing power of Abbas, who gradually asserted his rights and 
authority until 1597, when he gained a great victory of the 
Usbegs near Herat, the eclat of which enabled him to execute 
Ferhad Khan the last of his powerful king-making barons, who 
was accused of holding back in the action from motives of trea- 
chery. A short time previous Abbas’ elder brother and rival, 
Humza Meerza, who had long and gallantly sustained the fa- 
ther’s broken fortunes, fell by the hands of an assassin, and 
Shah Abbas found himself undisputed monarch of Persia, the 
limits of which had been sadly curtailed during a long series 
of civil wars ; the Turks having wrested all the north-western 
and western provinces from the empire, whilst the Usbegs 
pressed upon the north east; and Kurdistan with all the south 
eastern districts were in a state of open rebellion or actual in- 
dependence. With equal prudence, skill, and courage, Shah Abbas 
had gradually restored order in his dominions; Kurdistan had 
been reduced to acertain degree of subjection, a serious rebellion 
in Fars had been suppressed, Laristan and Kerman had been recon- 
quered and annexed to the empire, and Khorassan finally cleared 
from the Usbegs, who had been driven back over the Murghab 
towards Balkh. It was during a successful expedition of the 
Shah in this quarter that Sir Anthony entered his country, 
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When fairly passed the Turkish frontier and clear of the pre- 
datory tribes of Kurds, Sir Anthony’s first act was to assemble 
kis followers to prayer, when on their knees they returned thanks 
to God who had protected them through all their straits and 
perils, and safely brought them to their destination, “although,” 
in the words of George Manwaring, “‘ we were sometime before 
past hope of our lives, but that we had so worthy a leader, which 
in the greatest of our extremities never made any show of 
despair, but with a gallant spirit did encourage us not to take 
any fear, for he would engage his life for us.” 

As they approached Kasbin, Sir Anthony sent forward John 
Ward and Angelo the interpreter, to provide a lodging and make 
arrangements, in order that the whole party, timing their arrival in 
the evening, might enter the city quietly without attracting pub- 
lic attention “in regard that we were unprovided with apparel and 
other necessaries by reason of our long travel.” But the near ap- 
proach of so remarkable and novel a cavalcade could not be kept a 
secret, and preparations were made for their reception, which by 
arriving at night they avoided, to the great discontent of the 
sightloving populace. 

Notwithstanding this, they were well received by all classes, but 
as Sir Anthony states “ more by the opinion which they had that 
the King would take satisfaction by us, than by their own hu- 
mours, being an ill people in themselves, being only good by the 
example of their King, and their exceeding obedience unto him.” 
The day after their arrival Morganna Beg, (Margannabeague,) the 
Master of the Royal Household, visited Sir Anthony in state, 
and welcomed him to Persia in the Shah’s name, when laying 
“twenty pounds in gold” at his feet, he announced that the 
same sum would be forwarded daily for his expenses, until the 
receipt of the Shah’s orders, who doubtless would increase the 
amount. Sir Anthony, “according to his princely mind,” turn- 
ing the money over with his foot, replied—“ Know this brave 
Persian, that I come not a begging to the King, but hearing of 
his great fame and worthiness, thought I could not spend my 
time better than come to see him and kiss his hand, and with the 
adventures of my body to second him in his princely wars.” The 
Persian official astonished at what probably he had never experi- 
enced before, the refusal of a present, expressed his conviction 
that Sir Anthony must be a Prince himself. No,” was the 
reply, “I am the second son to an English Knight, but I have 
been trained up in martial affairs, and well esteemed of in my 
Prince’s court, and for this cause do I come to do thy King the 
best office I can, if it please his Highness to accept of me.” The 
result was a most liberal entertainment of the whole party, a 
visit in state from the governor of the city, and the constant at- 
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tentions of Morganna Beg, whom Sir Anthony conciliated by li- 
beral presents, and who, as he observes, “ being more inwardly 
acquainted with the King’ s inclination, “fitted ‘himself to that 
than others did which knew it less.’ 

At length the Shah approached and made a triumphal entry 
into the city in honor of his recent successes over the Usbegs. 
Manwaring thus describes the equipment of the English party. 
First, Sir Anthony himself in rich cloth of gold, his gown and his 
undercoat, and sword hanging in a rich scarf to the worth of a 
thousand pounds, being set with pearl and diamonds; and on his 
head a turban according, to the worth of two hundred dollars, his 
boots embroidered with pearls and rubies; his brother Mr. Robert 
Sherley likewise in cloth of gold, his gown and undercoat, with 
a rich turban on his head ; his interpreter, Angelo, in cloth of sil- 
ver, gown and under coat; four in cloth of silver gowns with 
under coats of silk damask; four in crimson velvet gowns with 
damask under coats; four in blue damask gowns with taffety 
under coats; four in yellow damask with their under coats of a 
Persian stuff ; his page in cloth of gold; his four footmen in car- 
nation taffety.’” Manwaring: himself he: ading the party, acted as 
Marshal. 

The details of the Shah’s procession are fully set forth by Sir 
Anthony in his narrative, who proceeding to meet him with his 
brother and followers in the above mentioned order and escorted 
by Morganna Beg, thus describes the interview :— 

“When we came to the King we alighted and kissed his 
stirop, my mere was short unto him, the time being fit for no 
other, “that the fame of his royal virtues had brought me from a 
far country to be a present spectator of them, as I had been a 
wonderer at the report of them affare off; if there was any thing 
of worth in me, I presented it with myself, to his Majestie’s ser- 
vice. Of what I was, I submitted the considerations to his Ma- 
jesty’s judgment, which he should make upon the length, the 
danger and the expence of my voyage only to see him of whom 
I had received such macnificent and glorious relations.” The 
King’s answer unto me was infinite affable. “That his country 
whilst I should stay there should be freely commanded by me; as 
a gentleman, that I had done him infinite honour to make such a 
journey for his sake ; only he bid me beware that I was not deceived 
by rumours, which had peradventure made him other than I 
should finde him: it was true that God had given him both pow- 
er and minde to answer to the largest reports which might be 
made good of him, which if he er red in the use of, he would aske 
counsell of me, who must needs have much vertue in myselfe that 
could move me to undergo so much and so many perils to know 


that of another,” 
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Sir Anthony and his brother were then directed to mount and 
placed between Ala-u-din Beg (Haldenbeagan) the Vazier and Ali- 
verdi Khan (Oliver di Can) the Commander-in-Chief, when follow- 
ing the Shah they thus entered Kasbin. 

At night they were invited to dine with the Shah and the 
next morning Sir Anthony sent him a present consisting of “ sixe 
paire of pendants of exceeding faire emeralds and mavellous arti- 
ficially cut; and two other jewels of topasses excellent well cut 

also. One cup of three pieces set together with gold inamalled ; 
the other a salt; and a very faire ewer of crystal, covered with 
a kind of cut work of silver and gilt, the shape of a dragon ;’ 

Sir Anthony’s narrative as also that of Manwaring are filled with 
details of the official and private interviews with the Shah, who 
appears to have been exceedingly flattered by the complime nt of 
Sir Anthony’s visit, and to have taken a oreat fancy to himself 
and his follow ers, about whom there was for him so much novelty, 
and whose blunt English manners probably furnished a striking and 
for a time at least, an acceptable contrast to the servility and syco- 
phancy-he had heretofore only been accustomed to. His conversation, 
Sir Anthony says, “was not of our apparell, building, beautie of 
our women, or such vainties; but of our proceeding in our warres, of 
our usual arms, of the commoditie and discommoditie of fortresses, 
of the use of Artillerie and of the orders of our Government.” 
He also carefully inspected and perfectly understood certain plans 
of fortification which Sir Anthony had brought with him. 

After remaining six weeks at Kasbin they proceeded to Kassan 
and thence to Ispahan, on which occasion Sir Anthony informs us 
that the Shah conferred on him the rank of JJirza or Prince, 
“ telling me that he would provide condignely for me; and the 
next morning sent a thousand tomans, w hich ‘is sixteen thousand 
duckets of our money ; fortie horses all furnished ; two with 
exceeding rich saddles plated with gold and set with rubies and 
turkesess, the rest either plated with silver or velvet embroidered 
and gilt ; sixteen mules, twelve camels laden with tents and all 
furniture both for my house and voyage ; telling me withall that 
this was but a small demonstration of his favour, by which I 
might (notwithstanding) conceive what better hopes 1 might ga- 
ther ; that it was his Majestie’s pleasure I should follow him to 
Kassan ; in the house where I was, that I should leave a keeper, it 
being his Majestie’s pleasure to bestow it on me ; and that there 
were ten Courchies who should attend me the next morning to 
serve me in my journey.” 

Thus honoured and /éed Sir Anthony natural!y speaks in the 
highest terms of the Shah’s character and abilities, but both he 
and Manwaring mention numerous incidents and traits of despo- 
tie conduct and eaprice which searcely bear out these general eulo- 
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giums. ‘That Shah Abbas was active, energetic and brave there 
is no reason to doubt, and that he possessed considerable ability 1s 
equally evident, but : although bred up in the school of early trial and 
adversity, he exhibited little consideration for the lives of his 
subjects, and had a strong tincture of ferocious cruelty in his 
disposition, which long exercise of despotic power fostered and 
drew out to a frightful extent in his later years. At this period 
he was young, gay and flushed with the first taste of conquest 
and absolute power ; apparently too he was desirous of earning the 
name of a just as well as of a strict monarch. Many of the 
anecdotes related savour strongly of certain points in the character 
of Haroun-Al-Raschid, in the Arabian Nights, but only of the 
more unamiable and sterner or more capricious traits of the latter 
sovereign. Roughs, practical jokes, a wild, summary justice and 
severe punishments are the chief features of these details. 

For some time Sir Anthony carefully avoided the important 
topic which constituted the main cause of his visit, viz. the advan- 
tage to be gained by entering upon a war with Turkey, and the 
advisability of forming a league for that purpose with the Chris- 
tian powers of Europe ; but before long the Shah gradually 
broached the subject himself, and afforded the English Knight 
an opportunity for fully bringing forward his whole array of ar- 
guments and advice. 

The Porte had taken ample advantage of the recent domestic 
troubles and had gradually seized upon some of the most valua- 
ble provinces of Persia, including part of Armenia, Georgia, 
Azerbijan and Tabriz on the north west and the whole Pacha- 
lic of Bagdad on the south west, including the holy town of 
Kerbila, so dear to all orthodox Sheahs. The recovery of these 
conquests was a tempting object, and Abbas himself with many of 
his ag" officers longed for a fair opportunity to make the at- 

tempt. Sir Anthony appealed to the royal pride and national 
vanity, descanted on the innate weakness of Turkey and the 
facilities attendant on an union with the Western nations, the 
Emperor of Germany, Rodolph the Second, being at that time 
actually at war with the Porte. Above all he urged upon 
the Shah the great military principle that a small disciplin- 
ed force well equipped and capable of rapid moment, was far 
more efficient than a cumbrous, ill organized rabble, however 
strong in numbers. Or as he expresses it himself, that it is 
the opinion “of the best experienced Captains that mul- 
titudes are confusions of orders, and divisions of time, and of 
those memoirs which naurrish the warres, and are good for 
no other use but to make warres, soon break off and to con- 
sume the world.” In these views he found staunch supporters 


in Ali Verdi Khan, Morganna Beg, and Shah Tamasp Kult Beg ; 
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but he experienced equal opposition from a strong Turkish party 
in the Durbar, headed by Ala-u-din Beg, Bostan Aga and Kur- 
shed Pacha. The war party were gradually obtaining the ascen- 
dancy, their views being more in accordance with the Shah’s own 
wishes, when intelligence was received of the approach of a com- 
plimentary Embassy ‘from the Porte, headed by Mahommud Aga, 
the General of the Janisaries, and at the same time, reports arriv- 
ed of the Portuguese having seized upon some presents, including 
sixteen Kashmir slave girls, forwarded for the Shah by Akbar 
the Emperor of Hindustan. These two occurrences gave the Tur- 
kish party a temporary advantage, which was at first apparently 
increased by Sir Anthony falling sick ; but during his severe 
indisposition the Shah was a constant attendant by his sick bed, 
and in these friendly visits Sir Anthony was probably enabled 
to bring forward arguments and inducements that it might not 
have been so prudent or so easy to have dwelt upon pub- 
licly. The result of these conferences was, that after a time, 
the Turkish Ambassador was dismissed with a haughty intima- 
tion of the Shah’s intention to resume possession of his rightful 
territories, whilst preparations were made for sending Sir An- 
thony as Envoy extraordinary from the Shah to the Pope, the 
Emperor of Germany, and the King of Spain, proposing a league 
against the general enemy. 

Previous to his departure Sir Anthony strongly urged upon 
the Shah the necessity for establishing a permanent regular force 
belonging exclusively to the Crown,—similar to, and fitted to 
cope with, the Turkish force of Janizaries,—instead of being 
entirely dependent on the irregular levies of the tribes and pro- 
vineial nobility. He also recommended the Shah to afford, not 
only protection and commercial privileges towards Christians, 
but also religious toleration, a measure certain to redound to his 
eredit amongst all the nations of Europe, and likewise calculated to 
increase the trade and prosperity of the country by the introduc- 
tion of foreign wealth and energy, and especially as tending to 
attract a class of persons able to add to the militar y resources of 
the State, “as founders of ordnance, and makers of all sorts of 
arms and munition.” All these suggestions the Shah acted upon. 
He organized a regular force of soldiers of the crown, about 
twenty thousand strong, under the general title of Ghulams 
or Kurchis, composed both of Cavalry and Infantry ; the lat- 
ter, from their being all equipped with fire arms, were spe- 
cially termed Tufangchis. He likewise granted a most liberal 
firman or charter of liberty to all Christians within his ter- 
ritories, in which it is set forth—‘ our absolute commandment 
will and pleasure is that our countries and dominions shall 
be from this day open to all Christian people and to their reli- 
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gion; and in such sort that none of ours of any condition shall 
presume to give them any evil word.” “ Neyther shall our religi- 
eus men of whatsover sect they be, dare disturbe them, or speale in 
matters of faith. Neyther shall any of our justices have power over 
their persoons or goodes, for any cause or act whatsover.” “ That 
none shall presume to aske them for what occasion they are heere.” 

But the most extraordinary document is the commission or 
patent given to Sir Anthony himself, which although lengthy, is 
too remarkable to be omitted. 

“There is come unto me in this good time a principall gentle- 
man, (Sir Anthony Sherlie,) of his owne free will, out of Europe 
into these parts: and all you Princes yt. believe in Jesus Christ, 
know you that he hath made friendship betweene you and me ; 
which desire we had also heretofore graunted, but there was none 
that came to make the way and to remove the vaile that was be- 
tweene us and you, but only this gentleman ; who as he came of his 
owne free will, so also upon his desire I have sent with him a 
ehiefe man of mine. The entertainment which that principall gen. 
tleman hath had with me is that daylie whilst he hath bin in thiese 
partes we have eaten together of one dysh and drunke of one cup 
like two breethren. Therefore, when this gentleman comes unto 
you Christian Princes, you sh: ull credite him in whatsever he shall 
demaunde, or he shall say, as mine owne person; and when this 
gentleman shall have passed the sea and is entred into the coun- 
trey of the great King of Muscovie, (with whom we are in 
friendshippe as breethren) all his governors, both great and small, 
shall accompany him and use him with all favour unto Mosco : 
and because there is great love between you, the King of Mosco, 
and mee, that we are like two breethren, I have sent this gentle- 
man through your countrey and desire you to favour his passage 
without any hindrance.” 

But however great the regard and confidence felt by the Shah for 
and in Sir Anthony, he appears to have thought it advisable to 
retain some pledge for his good faith, and accordingly suggested 
that the younger brother Robert sinald remain Persie with 
him, observing as stated in the Knight’s narrative “that my ab- 
sence from him would exceedingly grieve him, his affection to me 
being true and his hopes of me many. If he had bin furnished 
of any fit to have undergone the management of this affaire, hee 
would never have enjoined me to so much travaile and so many 
perils, but that I knew his Court to bee ignorant of the language 
and properties of our partes, and since ‘he was provoked by me 
to send thither, he knew that I would bee contented with my 
labour to keep him and his from all sorts of scorne. That my 
brother was young and therefore the more to be tendered, and not 
every day to be exposed to new laboures ; his love to us both 
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made him carefull in that point, but more particularly his infinite 
desire of my returne, which he thought would be more assured by 
so deare a pawne; and by daily relation which I should receive of 
his royal usage I should also be daily invited to returne. Howso- 
ever if I met with such fortunes as would be worthy to make mee 
stay from him, or such accidents as had power to hinder me by their 
necessitie, the company of my brother should give him great sa- 
tisfaction in my absence. And if the worst should be happen 
unto me, he did desire ever to have a subject so neere unto me, 
upon whom he might make a declapahibes unto the world, both 
of what qualitie his owne mind was, and of what condition his 
true and royall affection towards me was.’ 

Young Robert Sherley supported this plan and readily agreed 
to stay with the Shah; five of the party also remained with him. 

It was at first arranged that a young Persian noble, friendly to 
Sir Anthony, named Assan Khan should accompany him, but 
this plan was interrupted by the young man’s marriage to a 
relative of the Shah; “None others of the great ones having a 
spirit to apprehend only such a voyage, much less a heart to per- 
form it.” Sir Anthony was consequently constrained to put up 
with a man of inferior rank, named Hussein Ali Beg (Seine Olibig) 
who was recommended by his opponents the Vuzier and Bostan 
Aga, and who subsequently gave him much trouble. But the 
greatest annoyance he experienced was from one Nichola di Meto, 
a Portuguese Dominican Friar, who had been Bishop of Ormus 
and Inquisitor General of the Indies ; ; and being now on his re. 
turn to Spain, applied to Sir Anthony for permission to join his 
party and travel under his escort. ‘This Sir Anthony not only 
readily acceded to, but went out to meet him on his arrival at 
Ispahan, and paid him every mark of attention and respect. But 
the Friar, who it was soon discovered had been recalled to Spain 
on account of gross misconduct, had scarcely joined when he 
commenced intriguing, and this conduct being commented on 
and checked by Sir Anthony, a feeling of hatred and a desire of 
vengeance sprung up in his mind, w hich he subsequently missed 
no opportunity of giving vent to. 

In the beginning of 1601, Sir Anthony and his suite took their 
final departure after above a year’s residence in Persia. The Shah 
himself accompanied them several miles out of Ispahan, and at 
parting gave Sir Anthony a golden seal, saying at the same time, 
“ Brother, whatever thou dost seal unto, be it to the worth of my 
kingdom, I willsee it paid.” He likewise renewed his promise of 
reg ard and protection to Robert Sherley, whom he vowed he would 
treat as his son, and thus in the concluding words of the Knight’s 
narrative “ after some teares on all parts, we all parted ; they for 
the Court, myself for my journey, having left with my brother my 
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heart certainly, not only for the conjunction which nature had 

made betweene us, but also for those worthy sparkes which I 
found in him likely to be brought to great perfection by his vir- 
tue, which cannot leave working in any which will give them 
way, much more in him who will make way for them.” 

Sir Anthony and his party marched to the southern shore of 
the Caspian, where they embarked, probably at Ashraff, for Astrakan 
which port, owing to bad w eather, they did not reach for nearly 
two months ; from thence they proceeded by boat up the Volga 
to Kazan and Negson where they were delayed nearly a month, 
waiting for a deputation and escort from Moscow. Here the 
conduct of the Friar Nichola de Meto was such that Sir Anthony 
was compelled to place him in confinement. 

Boris Godenow was at that time Czar of Russia, and he ap- 
pears from the first to have received Sir Anthony and his mission 
with a suspicious eye, and to have entertained a personal dislike 
towards the Knight himself, which the proud and independent 
bearing of the latter was not calculated to remove or to conciliate. 

The Czar markedly treated the Persian Envoy as the head of 
the Mission, a position which the latter was quite ready to as- 
sume, and assisted by Nichola the Friar lost no opportunity to 
foster the ill-feeling of the Czar towards the English Knight. 
Each day new indignities were offered to Sir Anthony, who with his 
suite was placed in actual durance, and the English merchants at 
Moscow forbidden to hold any communication with them, whilst 
their papers were seized and ransacked. At length Sir Anthony 
was dragged before a Royal Commission appointed to investi- 
gate certain absurd charges brought against him by Father Ni- 
chola; on which occasion he boldly denounced the conduct 
of the Czar, which he declared he would proclaim all over Europe. 
The Friar imagining himself secure under the protection of the 
Court, ventured to indulge in further insolence and abuse, when 
Sir Anthony, ‘ whose blood” in the words of Parry’s Narrative, 
“already boyled with the excesse of his choler’s heat, which 
as then abounded, and being by that gracelesse and ungrate- 
full Friar further provoked, “he not able, (though instantly he 
should have died for it,) to suppresse his heat, gave the fat Friar 
such a sound box on the face, (his double cause of choler re- 
doubling his might, desires of revenge with all augmenting the 
same,) that down falls the Friar as if he had been strucke with 
a thunder bolt. Which being done, (with that courage and high 
resolution which well appeared in his lookes, words and deeds,) 
they forthwith gave over examination, because they had too ex- 
amined Sir Anthony’s patience, which ‘well they, with feare (as 
I thinke) saw, and the Friar (almost past feare) did far better 
feel,” 
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This ebullition of temper, instead of ruining his cause as might 
have been expected, proved favorable in the long run; for the 
Czar thus convinced of the nature of the man he had to deal 
with, ordered his release and permitted his departure in a few days ; 
after which the Friar fell into disgrace, when he was punished for 
his false accusations, and as Parry relates—“all his substance 
that he had deceitfully and lewdly gotten many years before 
in the Indjes, taken from him, leavi ing him not so much as his 
friar’s weed, and whether they caused his throat to be cut it 
was uncertain, but not unlike.” 

From Moscow Sir Anthony proceeded into Germany, where 
the treatment he experienced offered a remarkable contrast to 
what he had recently been subjected to. At Prague he met with 
the greatest respect and honour from the emperor Radolph the 
Second, by whom he was created a Knight of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and at whose Court he remained six months, receiv- 
ing royal entertainment. But we find no trace of any effectual 
league being arranged with Persia. Thence he proceeded via 
Munich, Inspruck, and Trent to Rome, at all which places he was 
received with great honors. Here he came to an open rupture 
with Hussein Ali Beg, the Persian Envoy, whose conduct from the 
first had been a continued source of annoyance and trouble. The 
latter now returned to Persia where he arrived after along journey, 
bringing a whole series of false accusations against Sir “Anthony. 
But Sir Robert being at the time in favour with the Shah, called 
for an investigation, and so clearly proved the falsity of the charges 
against his brother, that the unfortunate Envoy was proved guilty 
and sentenced to have his hands cut off, and his tongue torn out, 
which was done in the presence of Robert Sherley, who being asked 
if he required any further revenge of his brother’s wrong, replied 
“that he took no delight in his torment, and thatwhich was alrea- 
dy done was more thus he was willing or consenting to, but that 
now he would entreat in behalf of the miserable Persian, for that he 
supposed there could not be in his case a greater pleasure done 
unto him than to have his head follow the fortune of his tongue 
and hands.” 

From Rome where he was made a Knight and Earl of the 
Sacred Palace of the Lateran, Sir Anthony proceeded into Spain, 
where as usual he appears to have gained the regard of the reign- 
ing monarch, Philip the Second, who not only gave him a most ho- 
norable reception and installed him a Knight of St. Jago, but final- 
ly took him permanently into his service, and conferred on him the 
rank of grand Admiral, with a pension of two thousand ducats per 
annum. In 1604 he was sent as Ambassador to Morroco and short- 
ly after commanded a naval expedition against the Turks. After 
this he appears to have relinquished all further efforts in favor of 
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Persia, whether occupied by matters of greater personal interest’ to 
himself, or convinced of the impossibility of uniting such incongru- 
ous elements as the European and Persian polities of that period. 

His connection with Spain aroused the jealousy of his own 
sovereign, James Ist, who summoned him to return to England ; an 
order which he did not consider it advisable to obey. From thence- 
forward he appears to have connected himself entirely with Spain, 
in the service of whose monarch he remained until his death in 
1630. 

He is described as a man of noble presence, indomitable courage 
and energy, generous to prodigality, deeply imbued with the chi- 
valrous principles of that romantic period, somewhat pompous in 
manner and conversation, but still possessing great tact, and in an 
eminent degree, the talent of winning the regards of all with 
whom he came in contact, whether sovereign princes or his most 
humble followers. 

But a bold restless spirit of this stamp was specially distastful 
to the craven monarch, James Ist, and to this dislike, maintained 
throughout a long reign, may probably be attributed the little 
mention made of him in contemporary history after the accession 
of that prince to the throne. 

We now return to notice the fortunes of the younger brother, 
Robert Sherley, who had been left at Ispahan w ‘ith Shah Abbas. 
The party that remained with him included Captain, afterward 
Sir Thomas Powell, John Ward, John Parrot who some years 
after accompanied Mr. Mildenhal to Lahore where he died; Ga- 
briel Brookes, who also subsequently went to the East Indies, 
Arnold Rolderaft the Gunner who was some years later assassinat- 
ed by an Italian when detached into Khorassan, and Vanthievier 
the Dutch cannon-founder. Shah Abbas was true to his word 
and treated them all with extreme kindness and liberality, not- 
withstanding his Gomppcintenent at the fruitless results of Sir 
Anthony’s mission. All were employed in commanding and dis- 
ciplining his new force of regular troops, which appear to ‘have been 
brought to a considerable state of perfection, as they were enabled 
to cope with much larger forces of the Turks. Regarding the 
result of these measures Purchas observes,—“ The mightie Otto- 
man, terror of the Christian world, quaketh of a Sherly -fever and 
gives hopes of approaching fates. ‘The prevailing Persian hath 
learned Sherleian arts of war, and he which before knew not the 
use of ordnance hath now 500 pieces of brasse and 60,000 Mus- 
ketiers; so that they which at hand with the sword were before 
dreadfull to the Turkes, now also in remoter blowes and sulfurian 
arts are grown terrible.” 

Although they may not have had cannon prior to the ar- 
rival of the Sherleys, the Persians were well acquainted with 
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the use of fire arms, for Manwaring distinctly states in his 
Narrative that “they are very expert with their pieces or mus- 
kets, for although there are some which have written now of 
late, that they had not the use of pieces until our coming into 
the country, this much I must write to their praise that I did 
never see better barrels of muskets than I did see there; and the 
King hath hard by his court at Ispahan about two hundred 
men at work, only making of pieces, bows and arrows, swords 
and targets.’ The Rev. John Cartwright who was in Persia 
whilst Robert Sherley was there, and published an acount of his 
voyage under the title of “the Preacher’s Travels,” speaks of the 
Persian troops as very superior to the Turks, and “by good right 
very highly to be esteemed,” For the Turkish horseman is not to 
be compared with with the Persian man at arms, who comes in- 
to the field armed with a strong cuirasse, a sure head-piece and a 
good target.” Again, “the Persian horseman weareth his paul- 
drones and gauntlets, and beareth a staff of good ash armed at 
both ends.” 

Shah Abbas commenced his long meditated hostile operations 
against the Turks in 1602-3, by the assault and capture of Na- 
havend; he then marched into Azerbijan, and overran that pro- 
vince with great rapidity. Ali Pacha, the Turkish General, was 
at this time absent in Kurdistan, but hearing of these successes 
he hastened to oppose the Shah, and a battle ensued near Tabriz in 
June 1603,in which the Turks were defeated with great loss, and Ali 
Pacha himself made prisoner. Robert Sherley, who was appoint- 
ed Zopchi Bachi or Master General of the Ordnance, accompanied 
the Shah throughout these campaigns and it was probably in this 
action that he “so valiantly besterred himself that the Persians gave 
him a crown of laurel for the victory ; for bemg armed and made 
ready for fight, taking a pole-axe in his hand, he himself give 
first such an honourable attempt, and so amazed and repulsed the 
enemie, that his soldiers, imitating his courage put all the foes to 
the edge of the sword.” We are further informed that he offered 
to exchange thirty Turkish prisoners for his elder brother Thomas, 
with whose misfortunes and imprisonment at Constantinople he 
had been made acquainted; which offer being refused, he is re- 
ported to have struck off their heads “and according to the cus- 
tom of Persia commanded them to be carried in triumph about 
the market place on the top of his soldier’s pikes.” This pro- 
ceeding we would fain hope is an exaggeration. 

The fall of Tabriz was the result of this victory, and the Shah 
following up his successes laid seige to Erivan and despatched 
Ali Verdi Khan to invest Bagdad. Erivan surrendered the fol- 
lowing year after a long siege. But the Turks were now assem- 
bling an immense force under the command of Jaghah-aghli 
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Pacha, which compelled Shah Abbas to recall Ali Verdi Khan 
from Bagdad and concentrate all his forces to meet the impend- 
ing attack. At length the two armies met to decide the fate of 
the campaign on the 24th August, 1605. The Persian army 
amounted to 62,000 men, that of the enemy by the lowest com- 
putation exceeded 100,000. Most of the Shah’s officers advised 
him to avoid an action with such unequal forces, but Robert Sher- 
ley appears to have given the bolder counsel, and to have ren- 
dered good service in the field, where he received three wounds 
“as a triple testimony of his love and service to Christendome.” 
An old MSS. in the British museum puts an oration to the 
troops into his mouth quite in the Cambyses vein ; after which 
“ catching a strong staff, pulling down his beaver, and putting 
spurs to his horse, he furiously rushed upon the enemy, his soldi- 
ers followed with such a desperate resolution that the Turks were 
amazed at his valour, for he ran without stop through the troops, 
and like a lion, massacred whom he met; which the enemy per- 
ceiving, and what a great slaughter he had made amongst them, 
many of them fled, many laid down their weapons and yielded, 
the rest he put to the sword without partiality or favour.” 

Certain it is that the victory was most complete, and the Turks, 
who fought bravely, experienced an immense loss in killed and 
prisoners. ‘T'wenty five thousand five hundred and forty-five 
heads were brought to the Shah after the action. A curious in- 
cident illustrative of the character of the monarch is recorded. 
Amongst the captures was a Kurdish chief of the tribe of Mookree 
whom the Shah ordered to be made over to one of his officers 
who was at feud with that tribe; Roostum Beg, the officer in ques- 
tion, objected, saying that he could not take advantage of an 
enemy bound and in distress. The Shah irritated by a remark 
that appeared to reflect on his own conduct, ordered the prisoner’s 
head to be struck off, upon which the Kurd, a man of gigan- 
tic strength, broke from his guards and drawing his dagger rushed 
upon Abbas. This occurred in the royal tent, it was already night, 
and in the scuffle and confusion the lights were all extinguished, 
and none dared to strike in the dark. After a few minutes of 
horrible suspense the Shah exclaimed “I have seized his hand,” 
lights were brought in instantly, and the Kurd fell under a bun- 
dred weapons, when the Shah coolly seated himself and “ conti- 
nued to drink goblets of pure wine and received the heads of his 
enemies till midnight.” 

Robert Sherley’s conduct was fully appreciated. The Shah, ac- 
cording to Purchas, (who states that he received the account from 
Sir Robert himself and saw the firman,) “ gratified him not in titles 
of honour and honourable employments alone, but in rewards. 77s 
man’s bread is baked for sirtie years, being the formal! words of 
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his Royal Charter to him, (which he that understandeth the Eas- 
terne phrase of “daily bread” in his Pater Noster knows how to 
interpret,) with an explication added of the allowance to him and 
his assigns for that space whether he liveth himself or leaveth 
it to others enjoying.” He also gave him in marriage a daughter 
of a Circassian Chief, named Ismail Khan, a relative of his own 
wife. This lady who was a Christian and bore the name of 
Theresa, appears to have been a most estimable person, to have 
made him an excellent and most faithful wife. The following 
year they had a child to which Shah Abbas, though a Maho- 
medan, was god-father, but this child apparently did not survive. 

In 1608, not discouraged by Sir Anthony’s failure, Shah Abbas 
sent the younger brother on a similar mission to the Christian 
potentates, announcing his recent successes and proposing a gene- 
ral confederation against Turkey. 

Robert and his followers embarked at Derbent and crossed the 
Caspian to Astrakan, whence passing though southern Russsian 
he proeeded to Poland, where he was warmly received and enter- 
tioned at Cracow by King Sigismund the third. From thence he 
proceeded to Prague when he met with a reception from the Em- 
peror Rodolph the second, similar to that accorded eight years pre- 
viously to his brother. Healso was made a Knight of the Roman 
Empire and Ear] Palatine, the deed bearing date the 2nd J une 1609, 
From Germany he passed over into Italy and arrived in Rome 
in September of that year, where he met with a most grati- 
fying reception from Pope Clement. His wife, lady Theresa, was 
here an object of great interest, as a Christian coming from so 
remote a part of the world. From Rome he went to Spain 
where he must have met his brother Anthony after so long on 
absence. From thence he went over to his native country, 
where he arrived in 1611 and was well received at the Court 
of King James, but could get no promise of assistance to the 
Shah from that monarch, whilst from the Directors of the East 
India Company, who viewed him with great suspicion, he ex- 
perienced much active though covert opposition. 

Whilst in London, lady Theresa was delivered of a son to whom 
tho Queen and the Prince of Wales stood sponsors, the boy be- 
ing christened Henry after his Royall Godfather. 

At this time he received Knighthood from James Ist, to- 
gether with his faithful friend ‘Thomas Powell—who married 
during this visit,—The Court of Directors were likewise ordered 
to furnish one of the Company’s vessels to carry him and his party 
to Persia; and they were further directed to supply him with 
£500 to defray the remainder of his journey by land. | 
On the 7th January 1612 he sailed from Gravesend in the 
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good ship The Expedition, of London of 260 tons, commanded 
by Captain Christopher Newport. His suite consisted of him- 
self and Lady Theresa; Sir Thomas and Lady Powell; Morgan 
Powell, a younger brother of Sir Thomas‘; Captain John Ward 
one of his old companions, Mr. Francis Bubb his secretary ; 
John Barber, apothecary ; John Gregson, a Dutch goldsmith ; 
John Harriot and several other musicians, Lielah a Persian fe- 
male and one Armenian and three Persian male attendants. 

After touching at the Canaries, the Cape of Good Hope, Ma- 
dagascar, Mohelia and other places, they made the coast of Cutch 
Mekran (Getch Macquercna) in the begining of September, and 
anchored in the port of Guadel. Here they found Malik Mirza, 
the ruler of the country, who professed himself the humble servant 
of Shah Abbas, and proffered every assistance to his Ambassador, 
Sir Robert Sherley, and his party, promising them an escort to 
Seistan or Kerman, from either of which they could easily pro- 
ceed to Ispahan. Arrangements were made accordingly ; the 
Belooch Chief prepared tents for Sir Robert and his suite, who 
sent most of his property and baggage on shore, together with 
some of his followers to take charge of them. Fortunately one 
of his Persian attendants understood the Belooch dialect, and 
overhead the guard at the tent discussing their treacherous plan, 
which was to entice Sir Robert and all his party on shore, and to 
persuade Captain Newport and some of the officers of the vessel 
to accompany them to a farewell entertainment ; then to murder 
the whole, seize the property, and if possible, take possession of 
the ship in the confusion attendant on this massacre. The Persian 
hearing this plan, quietly returned on board and gave Sir Robert 
information of their designs. He, in concert with his friends, re- 
mained perfectly quiet, but pretending indisposition retired to rest 
and postponed his departure for another day, sending for one or 
two attendants then on shore and some of his more valuable pack- 
ages, on the plea that they contained his and Lady Sherley’s night 
cloths, medicines, &. A further portion of his goods he rescued 
by filling some empty cases with ballast and other heavy rubbish 
and sending them on shore carefully packed up, petting back 
others which it was represented belonged to the vessel and had 
been landed by mistake. Finally, after thus recov ering all his 
more valuable property, he announced his intention of landing the 
following morning, but recalled his remaining attendants alleging 
that he “required “them to attend upon him as musicians w hen he 
went on shore in state. He further sent word to Malik Mirza 
that in consideration of the Shah’s honour whose representative 
he was, he expected a deputation of the principal men to receive 
him. The Beluchis fell into their own snare and complied, when 
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the whole party arriving on board were seized and disarmed, and 
the restoration of the remainder of the property made the condi- 
tion of their release. 

From this port they steered for Diu in Guzerat, where Sir Robert 
and his party disembarked and proceeded by land to Agra. 
Here they were most hospitably and liberally entertained by “the 
Emperor, Jehangir, who tried very hard to persuade Sir Ro- 
bert to enter his pa but in vain, notwithstanding the most 
tempting offers. Sir Thomas Powell however appears to have 
been induced to remain at Agra. This refusal on the part of Sir 
Robert appears to have wounded the pride of Jehangir, who 
was farther annoyed by his candid and spirited defence of Shah 
Abbas in reply to some disparaging remarks of the Indian mo- 
narch. But this manly independence and ¢ruth to his salt were 
appreciated in the long run, and Jehangir finally dismissed him 
on his return to Persia, liberally supplied with elephants, camels 
tents and all the requisites for his march, together with money 
and jewels to the value of eight or nine thousand pounds sterling. 
They took the route by Scinde and Kandahar, and in the Bolan 
Pass they met Thomas Corryat, the English pedestri ian traveller, 
then on his way from Persia to Lahore, who speaks highly of 
their kindness to him. From Kandahar by Ferrah and Herat 
they reached Kasbin in 1614. 

Four or five years later Sir Robert was again dispatched by Shah 
Abbas as Ambassador to the several European sovereigns, and he 
appears to have followed nearly the same route as on the previous 
occasion, only lingering longer in Rome and at Madrid, where— 
probably supported by his brother’s influence—he persuaded the 
Spanish monarch to consent to send four vessels to cruize against 
the Turks in the Red Sea. But the news of the capture of 
Ormuz by the joint forces of the Shah and the English East 
India Company, caused a complete change in Spanish policy, and 
put an end to all hopes of aid from that quarter. From Spain 
he passed into Holland, and finally reached England in 1625. 

Here he found the Directors of the East India Company more 
opposed to him than ever. They had all along viewed his in- 
fluence at the Persian Court with great suspicion and distrust, 
arid regarded him as an interloper in their particular field of 
operations ; but their disappointment at the results of the Ormuz 
expedition, from which they had expected great commercial and 
political advantages, together with Shah Abbas’ refusal to allow 
them any establishment in the Gulf, made them doubly inveterate 
against one whom they looked upon as the Shah’s adviser. They 
combatted his aaguments for a Persian alliance, they denoune- 
ed his statements of the power and wealth of Shah Abbas as 
gross exaggerations, and accused him of being in the interests 
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of Spain and desirous to throw the Persian commerce into the 
hands of that nation. 

‘T'wo years after this,—Sir Robert having them been absent from 
Persia several years, —the Shah sent a Persian named Nogdi Beg as 
Ambassador to King James. On the intelligence of his reaching 
England the Directors hastened to welcome him and pay him every 
attention, and they found little difficulty in gaming him over to 
their views and enlisting him as an active opponent of Sir Robert 
Sherley. When brought to Court, Nogdi Beg coolly denied all 
knowledge of Sir Robert’s mission as emanating from the Shah, 
boldly proclaimed him an imposter, and on being shown the 
Shah’s letter, which Sir Robert had produced as his authority, he 
boldly pronounced it a forgery, tore it up, and even went so far as 
to strike Sir Robert in the face, pleading in excuse his anger at find- 
ing his master’s name thus made use of by a scheming impostor. 

The result was that King James appointed Sir Dodmore 
Cotton as his Ambassador to Shah Abbas, sending with him Sir 
Robert Sherley and Nogdi Beg in order to have the truth of the 
matter investigated. The account of this embassy has been given 
in detail by Sir Thomas Herbert. It is therefore sufficient to men- 
tion here that they sailed from Gravesend on Good Friday, 1626, 
with a fleet of six vessels, and reached Surat in November of that 
year, when Nogdi Beg found letters awaiting him mentioning that 
the Shah was greatly incensed against him for his conduct in Eng- 
land, of which intimation had been sent overland by Sir Robert 
Sherley via Aleppo. On receiving these tidings Nogdi Beg com- 
mitted suicide by poisoning himself, not daring to face the Shah, 
and was buried on shore by his son [brahim Khan. 

On the 10th of January 1627, they arrived at Gambroon where 
through the influence of Sir Robert Sherley, the English Ambas- 
sador was received with due respect, and furnished with carriage 
and all requisites for his journey to Ashraff, on the shores of the 
Caspian, where the Shah then was. 

On arrival there in May, Sir Dodmore Cotton was most graci- 
ously received, and announced the objects of his embassy, which 
were the establishment of a commercial alliance and a league against 
Turkey, as also “to see Sir Robert Sherley purge himself from 
the imputations laid on him by Nogdi Beg, the king of Persia’s late 
Ambassador.” The Shah gave a very gracious reply and observed, 
Concerning Sir Robt. Sherley, he had been long of his acquaintance, 
and expressed as many considerable forms towards him, (though 
a stranger and a Christian) as to any of his born sub; ects. That 
if Nogdi Beg had aspersed him unjustly he should have satisfac- 
tion : it argued indeed Nogdi Beg was guilty, in that he rather 
chose to destroy himself by the way, than adventure a purga- 
tion. In some sort he hath presaged my rigor, for had he come 
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and been found faulty, by my head (an oath of no small force) 
he should have been cut in as many parts as there be days in the 
year and burnt in the open market with dog’s turds.” 

But after this he took no further notice of Sir Robert Sherley. 
This ungracious and ungrateful conduct apparently was partly ow- 
ing to the influence of ‘the Vazir Mahomed Ali Beg, who was an 
old enemy of the Knight, partly to a change in the Shah’s views in 
regard to European policy, partly to caprice, and above all to the 
fact that Sir Robert’s work was now done ; ; his campaigning, 
voyages and troubles had made him prematurely old and infirm, 
and his presence was a constant reminder of claims for past 
service, which Shah Abbas was desirous to get rid of. Sir Robert’s 
pension was considerably reduced, himself treated with neglect 
by the Shah, and with insult by the Vazir, and all his demands 
for enquiry or justice disregarded. These causes coupled with a 
broken constitution and previous anxieties, brought him to his 
grave on the 13th July, 1927, at Kasbin,—and according to 
Herbert “ wanting a fitter place of burial we laid him under the 
threshold of his own door, without further noise or ceremony.” 
Thus passed away a brave and adventurous spirit, a victim to 
Royal ingratitude, and an instance of the precarious nature of 
worldly prosperity and reputation. His faithful wife, who had 
shared all his fortunes, attended him at his death. Even then her 
misfortunes did not end; a Dutch Jew painter and one Crole a 
Fleming, who had both been some years in Persia,—most probably 
introduced by Sir Robert—advanced claims against the estate ; in 
which they were supported by the Vazir, and under his authority 
they seized the property of the deceased Knight. Through the 
friendly offices of some members of Sir Dodmore Catton’s Embassy 
she saved some of her jewels. With the proceeds of these she was 
enabled to leave Persia with the remnant of the Embassy—Sir 
Dodmore Catton having followed Sir Robert to the grave within 
the year—and ultimately found her way to Rome, where she 
finally ended her days in a convent. 

Thus ended the first English attempt to establish a military 
and political influence in Persia. Although the idea originated 
entirely with Sir Anthony, who fairly opened the way, the details, 
shght and incomplete as they may have been, were carried out 
during a quarter of a century by Sir Robert Sherley. 

He appears to have possessed many of his brothers’ good quali- 
ties, but to have lacked the knowledge of the world, the tact, and 
also the education and literary abilities which Sir Anthony pos- 
sessed. Moreover, commencing his career in Persia at an early 
age, he seems to have imbibed many of the ideas and prejudices of 
his adopted country, which were not at that period understood 
in Europe, 
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Perhaps a more appropriate summary of his career, wherewith 
to conclude our article, cannot be found than in the epitaph writ- 
ten at the time of his death by Sir Thomas Herbert :— 


“ Lo here, the limits to whose restless brain, 

No travels set, this Urn doth now contain. 

A German Count I was ; the Papal State 

Impower’d me th’ Indians to legitimate. 

Men, manners, countreys to observe and see 

Was my ambition and felicitie. 

The Persians last I viewed, with full desire 

To purge my Fame, blurr’d by a Pagan’s ire ; 

Which done, death stopt my passage. Thus the mind 

Which reacht the poles, is by this porch confin’d. 
Reader ! live happy still in home contents, 
Since outward hopes are but rich banishments. 


After land-sweats and many a storm by sea, 

This hillock aged Sherley’s rest must be. 

He well had viewed arms, men and fashions strange 
In divers lands. Desire so makes us range. 

Sad turning course, whilst the Persian tyrant he, 
With well dispatched charge, hop’d glad would be. 
See Fortune’s scorn! Under this door he lies, 
Who, living, had no place to rest his eyes. 


With what sad thoughts man’s mind long hopes do twine, 


Learn by another’s loss but not by thine.” 





